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ABSTRACT 
The course of military technology follows closely the course of industrial technology. 
There is the same “‘cultural lag,’”’ the same dependence on “‘outside”’ inventors (civil- 
ians in this case) for revolutionary techniques. Sombart has expounded the thesis that 
capitalism developed under the impetus of war. In this article the technological rela- 
tion of military progress to industry, science, and invention is traced. It is shown that 
both science Ht technology owe much to military necessity and that war has been a 
powerful social force in the evolution of the pe sciences. Last, it is brought out 
that military organization and military life have made their ry eg es on industry, 
with the result that workers are subjected to a discipline much like that of an army 
and that the military line and staff have been copied by industry. _—_ military 
needs have been the inspiration of physical scientists it is not to be concluded that 
without war there would be no science. Though backward, the biological sciences have 
developed apparently without any direct or indirect military encouragement. 

For Richard the Lionhearted coal held not the slightest economic 
or military interest. Today nations cannot wage war without it. 
This culture of ours is based on coal and iron—on energy and ma- 
chines made of steel. Since the “great man” theory of culture has 
been abandoned—a theory which attributes all progress to heroes of 
art, invention, politics, arms, religion, and statesmanship—it be- 
comes necessary to discover exactly how science and technology 
rose. We think at once of eighteenth-century liberalism, the develop- 
ment of free trade, the Industrial Revolution. But the social pres- 
sure that forced the technologist to make the most of coal and iron 
ores and the physicist and chemist to examine the nature of matter 


and formulate the laws that underlie mechanics began to be exerted 
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long before the French Revolution. Science is itself an aspect of 
social change, a response to social compulsion. Like art, justice, and 
religion it pursues a course which has little relation to its own in- 
ternal logic. What, then, was the social pressure that shaped the 
course of science? 

There never was a time in the last five hundred thousand years 
when there was not some science, some technology in the world. 
Even the Peking man, who still had much of the ape in him, knew 
the use of fire—the beginning of technology. And even primitive 
savages invented such ingenious machines as bows and arrows and 
firedrills. Yet it was not until explosives were introduced in war that 
the real mechanization of armies began in our sense of the word. 
It was the discovery and the military use of gunpowder that gave 
science and technology their impetus—a discovery which did quite 
as much as the invention of movable types and the steam engine 
to change the structure of society, to give it new purpose and direc- 
tion, and to lay the foundations of engineering and mass production. 

If an explosive is to hurl a projectile, there is clearly need of a 
suitable weapon. The need was met by the musket and the cannon. 
At once we are confronted with a formidable metallurgical task. 
The first metal cannons were made of bronze, an alloy much too 
expensive for use on a large military scale, yet the only metal that 
could be used in the beginning for lack of the proper technical skill. 
Iron is cheaper, more abundant than copper, and, properly worked, 
even more efficient. But to cast iron ingots of cannon size and in 
sufficient quantity was beyond the capabilities of armorers and 
smiths. Exactly where and when the change from bronze to cast- 
iron cannon was made is not known. It occurred somewhere in west- 
ern Germany, eastern France, or Belgium about 1410. But the first 
Continental cannons were mortars, large in diameter, short in length. 
The long-range fieldpiece, with its relatively small bore and great 
length, originated in Sussex.t From the very beginning the iron- 
founding industry of Sussex produced war material, shot and guns, 
and continued to do so throughout its whole course. 

* Rhys Jenkins, ‘Iron Founding in England, 1490-1603.” Paper read before the 


Iron and Steel Institute, London, November 9, 1938, and printed in the Transactions of 
the Newcomen Society, XTX (1938-39), 35-49. - 
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As might be expected the early Sussex iron-founders were not 
industrialists in the modern sense, but craftsmen and artisans. Their 
furnaces were small and were fired with charcoal and blown by 
bellows worked by water wheels. Such was the demand for charcoal 
and such the Continental demand for the long English cast-iron 
gun that in the reign of Henry VIII, whose first act was to provide 
for munitions, armor, and guns, England’s forests were threatened. 
By Queen Elizabeth’s time it had become necessary to consider coal 
as a foundry fuel. But mines, mere open pits, were soon flooded, 
and there were only inefficient horse pumps to drain them. Out of 
the need came two great inventions—the high blast furnace and 
the Newcomen pump. With this early start in ferrous metallurgy 
it followed naturally that by the middle of the seventeenth century 
English arms factories were the best in Europe and that England 
led the world in the casting of cannon. 

To this day the influence of military needs on metallurgy persists. 
Bessemer was confessedly inspired by the inefficiency of cannon in 
the Crimean War and the need of steel to invent the converter that 
bears his name. The first tough, strong, steel alloys were developed 
for the protection of battleships, with the result that the first sound 
automobiles were those with shafts and gears of nickel steel. Many 
of the great advances in metallurgy were made under military pres- 
sure. Our production of steels in electric furnaces was nothing to 
boast of before the war of 1914-18. By the time the treaty of peace 
was signed we had made good our deficiencies. It is also worth noting 
that the best crucible steels were long produced in quantity by 
Krupp by hand pouring and that Krupp was also the most powerful 
industrial developer of electric steels. With the advent of the mili- 
tary airplane and the airship, the need for aluminum alloys was ur- 
gent, with the result that a wholly new branch of metallurgy was 
opened for exploration. 

Like swords, pikes, and coats of mail the earliest muskets were 
made by individual craftsmen. But not for long. By the sixteenth 
century the demand was such that specialization became necessary. 
Even then women were engaged in making some parts of muskets, 
though interchangeability had not yet been invented. By the end 
of the sixteenth century, according to Sombart, the musket-makers 
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of Augsburg offered to the Duke of Milan nine hundred “hand 
tubes,” all designed to fire a ball of one size. By 1540 Hartmann of 
Nuremberg had standardized calibers—i.e., the relation of bore to 
length—and by 1773 all firearms fired standard projectiles.? In 
others words, it was discovered four centuries ago that mass pro- 
duction of munitions without standardization is impossible. Armies 
were increasing in size, and their consumption of material was colos- 
sal, considering the available resources. It is no accident, then, that 
works in which firearms and powder were made were the first to 
assume a modern character, that arsenals had to be built to store 
weapons, that governments undertook the production of explosives, 
munitions, and uniforms themselves. 

Mass production by machines as we know it is inconceivable with- 
out interchangeability of parts. And interchangeability is the off- 
spring of military necessity. The first step in this direction seems 
to have been taken in England. Pulley blocks constituted one of the 
most important supplies of the English navy in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. A single full-rigged frigate needed about fifteen hundred, and 
the Admiralty was purchasing about one hundred thousand annu- 
ally after the middle of the century. On the recommendation of 
Samuel Bentham, brother of the famous Jeremy, Brunel’s wood- 
working machinery, much improved by Maudslay, was introduced. 
Each tool performed its own part in a definite series of operations, 
with the result that pulley blocks were standardized and made so 
as to be interchangeable. The principle was independently con- 
ceived and applied to gun making by Leblanc in France (1785). 
Much impressed, Jefferson did his unsuccessful best “to get the 
U.S. to bring him over which he was ready for on moderate terms.” 
Yet it remained for Eli Whitney to reinvent and reintroduce on a 
larger and more dramatic scale the most important of all principles 
in manufacturing. In 1798 he applied for a contract to make ten 
thousand muskets on the interchangeable principle, so that it was 
possible to assemble a complete weapon from a heterogeneous mass 
of parts. It is significant that the impetus came from army needs. 

® Werner Sombart, Krieg wnd Kapitalismus (Miinchen, 1913). 


3 Joseph W. Roe, English and American Machine-Tool-Builders (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1916). 
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As the result of his work the United States was so far in advance of 
Europe in gun making that for years even the British imported 
American machine tools for their government munitions factories 
and arsenals. Though the machine tool assumes today many special 
forms, it is the child of the musket and the cannon. 

The demand for machine-made, standardized muskets and cannon 
called for a new type of skill. To bore the cylinders for his first 
engines Watt had to turn to John Wilkinson, and John Wilkinson 
was a cannon-borer who had invented the one machine in all Eng- 
land that could gnaw through a block of cast iron with accuracy. 
Without Wilkinson’s machine tools the steam engine and hence the 
factory system, despite the use of water wheels in the textile indus- 
try, is scarcely conceivable as we know it. And so it was with the 
standardization of screw threads and machine operations. All were 
the direct and indirect consequence of the demand for firearms and 
cannon which had to be produced on a quantity basis. Even the 
Blanchard eccentric lathe was invented to accelerate the production 
of gunstocks. 

The standardization of weapons was naturally accompanied by 
the standardization of clothing. It was not the desirability of dis- 
tinguishing one army or brigade from another that led military 
leaders to adopt uniforms but the necessity of converting an armed 
force into a living machine. The beginnings, to be sure, are to be 
found in the “‘house colors” or liveries of feudal lords, house colors 
still preserved in the garb of our jockeys. The psychological effect 
of the uniform in fostering loyalty and esprit de corps was recognized 
when firearms were displacing pikes and bows and arrows. 

Apart from the psychological advantage that accrued from uni- 
forming troops, clothing, buttons, boots, saddles, hats, and other 
wearing apparel were bound to be standardized. When even small 
principalities and duchies framed specifications for cloth which was 
to be of one quality and color, buttons of a given size and of a given 
metal, hats of one design and material, the old hit-and-miss system 
of clothing regiments had to give way. An order for ten thousand 
uniforms or shoes was gigantic. For any army of one hundred thou- 
sand more than six hundred thousand ells of cloth were required, and 
the entire annual output of West Riding, center of the English cloth 
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industry in the eighteenth century, was only twenty-five thousand.‘ 
During the Seven Years’ War the demand for military cloth was 
almost more than the weavers could meet. So it was with wagons, 
boots, harness, hats, and belts. Russia proceeded to fill some of her 
needs in state factories. In the more democratic countries the army 
dealt with large merchants who could control the quality and color 
of cloth and avoid conspicuous variations. In the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century we first hear of the sewing machine. It was 
Thimmonier’s, and it was first used in making army uniforms (1829). 

It would take us too far afield to show the ancillary effects of the 
demand for uniforms. We must content ourselves with pointing out 
that the textile industries needed large quantities of dyes, soap, 
detergents, and bleaching agents. When prices soared in 1775 the 
French Academy of Science offered a prize of 2,400 livres for a process 
whereby soda could be made cheaply. Nicolas Leblanc, a pupil of 
Lavoisier’s, won it, and thus started the heavy chemical industry. 
In fact, his discovery was as important for industrial chemistry as 
Watt’s invention for mechanical engineering. If France failed to 
reap full industrial advantage of the soda process, it was because of 
the French Revolution. The heavy chemical industry passed to Eng- 
land, which was supplying cloth for most of the armies of the Con- 
tinent, despite “Prussian interlopers,” as the English weavers called 
them. 3 

It is not enough to supply an army with weapons and uniforms. 
Soldiers must have ammunition and food. Military demands were 
always made on road builders. Though Europe allowed Roman 
roads to collapse it did make military use of the locomotive when it 
appeared. On the Continent railways were laid out from the very 
beginning with an eye to military necessity. Moreover, they have 
long been state controlled. Until the locomotive was devised prob- 
ably the largest army ever assembled was that with which Napoleon 
invaded Russia—a force of 500,000 which marched not as a solid 
mass, but in separate groups. Delbriick has shown that the hordes 
of Xerxes which invaded Greece are largely mythical. He declines 
to accept the tales of the dense masses of Gauls that Caesar dwells 

4 Sombart, of. cit. 

5 Hans Delbriick, Numbers in History (London: University of London Press, 1913). 
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upon or of Attila’s 700,000 men. Moltke needed nine railways to | 
deploy an army of 400,000 and to control a reserve of 100,000, and 
even with this aid his rapid maneuvers—far more rapid than were 
Napoleon’s—would have been impossible without the telegraph. 
Alexander set out with an army of 32,000 men on foot and 5,100 
cavalry—about double the force Xerxes probably had in Delbriick’s 
opinion. The total number of men engaged in the Battle of Hastings 
could not have been more than 12,000 despite the categorical state- 
ment of Roman de Rou that Harold had 400,000 under his command. 
No general of ancient or medieval times could possibly have re- 
cruited forces that ran into the hundreds of thousands, because of 
the paucity of population, the lack of good roads and means of com- 
munication, and the problem of finding enough food. 

The vast technological change that occurred in equipping and 
transporting armies after the introduction of gunpowder and factory 
machinery is inconceivable without scientific advance. Back of the 
introduction of gunpowder and the progress in metallurgy that led 
to the improvement of firearms and artillery stood the scientist. 
Like the engineer he received his inspiration from war, as Robert 
K. Merton has shown.’ Concern with the expansion of gases, com- 
bustibility of powder, and the consequent pressure of the products 
of combustion and the durability and resistance of materials aroused 
interest in “derivative problems,’ which seemed to be of purely 
scientific interest and which were attacked, in consequence, without 
apparent social pressure, so that the experimenters, utterly unaware 
of the original impetus, imagined that they were pursuing research 
solely for the sake of adding to the sum total of human knowledge— 
an illusion still cherished in our university laboratories. The scien- 
tists and engineers of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth cen- 
turies, however, were more aware of their relation to the soldier. 
When Leonardo offered his services to the Duke of Milan he enumer- 
ated ten of his virtues. Only one dealt with his gifts as an artist 
(this most casually), and the rest with fortifications, guns, transpor- 
tation of infantry, powders, and inflammables. Galileo was a pro- 
fessor of military science at Pavia whose telescope was purchased 
by the signory of Venice solely because of its value in naval warfare. 

6 “Science and Military Technique,” Scientific Monthly, XLI (December, 1935), 542. 
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Tartaglia reluctantly laid the foundation of ballistics, realizing that 
“it was a thing blameworthy, shameful and barbarous, worthy of 
severe punishment before God and man’’ but consoling himself with 
the thought that his work (incidentally quite useless in artillery 
practice but highly useful in the development of mechanics) might 
aid in overpowering the infidel Turks. Toricelli studied in much de- 
tail the trajectory and range of projectiles. Leibniz worked in what 
he called “military mechanics” and on a “new air-pressure gun.” 
So did Denis Papin and Otto von Guericke.? The French artillery 
schools of the eighteenth century were the only places where science 
was systematically taught, and it was in them that Napoleon was 
educated. Lavoisier, the founder of modern chemistry, was head 
of the Régie des poudres. Rumford’s classic experiment to deter- 
mine the mechanical equivalent of heat was carried out with the aid 
of cannon-boring equipment—an experiment that furnished the basis 
of thermodynamics. The theory of gravitation as it was evolved 
by Galileo, Newton, and others emerged out of ballistics as much as 
it did out of the swinging of pendulums and the falling of bodies.*® 

The dependence of war on science increased with military mecha- 
nization. Today science and technology are mobilized to serve the ~ 
army, sometimes in peace, as in Germany under Hitler, and always 
when hostilities break out. The result is a rapid and vast expansion 
of industrial research to achieve military and, hence, industrial ends 
as war assumes a totalitarian character. In this country there were 
well-conducted industrial laboratories even before the war of 1914- 
18. After 1918 research blossomed as never before. American indus- 
trial chemistry, for example, received an impetus that revealed itself 
in the production of optical glass (for which we had been dependent 
on Germany), dyes, nitrates, electric steels, alloys, hydroelectric 
machinery, silklike fibers, plastics, synthetic rubbers. In Great Brit- 
ain, where industrial research stood at a low level, the story was re- 
peated. If arms gained by the mobilization of science, so did indus- 
try—even German industry. 


1J. D. Bernal, The Social Function of Science (New York: Macmillan, 1939), 
pp. 165-78. 


® See the striking paper by B. Hessen, “The Social and Economic Roots of Newton’s 
‘Principia,’ ”’ Science at the Cross Roads (London, 1932), pp. 151-212. 
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As war gradually involved whole industries economic self-suffi- 
ciency became a necessity. And self-sufficiency assumed different 
aspects as military techniques developed. Henry VIII stimulated 
the mining of iron, lead, and copper by inviting German capital to 
invest in English mines and encouraged the immigration of foreign 
artisans in metal. In every European country industry was devel- 
oped with the aid of imported skill. Napoleon was, therefore, merely 
carrying on an old tradition when he infused new life into the chemi- 
cal industry and saw to it that sugar beets and potatoes were grown 
of a quality that was unprecedented. 

It was not until synthetic chemistry burgeoned that the first 
scientific efforts could be made to overcome a home deficiency in 
raw materials. Here, as might be expected, Germany took the lead. 
Her first large-scale attempts were made in preparation for the war 
of 1914-18. A score of chemists busied themselves with the conver- 
sion of wood (cellulose) into sugar and then into cattle fodder. A 
process for making an unsatisfactory kind of synthetic rubber was 
devised by 1910 and highly improved after 1918. Haber was encour- 
aged to develop his process of synthesizing ammonia, which won 
him the Nobel prize. Bergius, another Nobel prize winner, Fischer, 
and Tropsch conducted a series of researches which culminated in 
methods of making gasoline and alcohol out of coal. Within a year 
after the war of 1914 broke out sewage was treated for the recovery 
of fats and other values, new processes for making glycerine were 
devised, chemists were engaged in attempts—which have not yet 
fully succeeded—to make out of petroleum an edible fat to take the 
place of butter and margarine. Goering’s Four Year Plan, conceived 
and largely carried out before the recent invasion of Czechoslovakia, 
enlisted the technological resources of all Germany in a supreme 
effort to thwart the inevitable British blockade, with the result that 
fish and milk were converted into cloth, the tops of vegetables, ordi- 
narily thrown away, were husbanded for conversion into fibers, and 
the garbage pail became a source of raw material for industrial 
chemistry. The economic repercussions are so well known that it 
is unnecessary to dwell on them. The nitrate deposits of the western 
South American coast, one of Chile’s chief sources of wealth, have 
ceased to be of prime economic importance not only for Germany 
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but for other countries which proceeded to erect their own modified 
Haber plants. It is true that high tariffs played their part in this 
striving for self-sufficiency, but there is no doubt that, in Europe 
at least, every great military power had British control of the seas 
in mind. 

Because war has little to do with morals or expenditures, because 
the business of the soldier is to maim, kill, and destroy, it might be 
supposed that all this military technological change was rapid. What 
Ogburn calls “cultural lag’’ is found in armies as well as in society at 
large. Standardization did not come about overnight. Rather was 
it a process of centuries. Even so late as the time of Frederick the 
Great remnants of feudal laxity persisted. That monarch could voice 
nothing but disapproval of the Great Elector’s troops because of 
their slipshod appearance and equipment and their lack of disci- 
pline.? War lords were slow in learning from the church, which had 
uniformed its monks and nuns for centuries, standardized their ec- 
clesiastical equipment and evolved a discipline as severe as that of 
any modern army. Centuries had to elapse before gunpowder at last 
completely displaced pikes and bows and arrows. Godfrey de Bouil- 
lon, sans peur et sans reproche, hacked off the right hands of captive 
musketeers but treated captive archers, swordsmen, and pikemen 
as honored guests. Whitworth’s improved cannon and rifles were re- 
jected at first. So were Armstrong’s rifles and built-up cannons, a tre- 
mendous improvement over muzzle-loaders. Ericsson had to build 
the “‘Monitor’’ at his own expense. Probably the deadliest weapon 
ever used in war is the Maxim machine gun; yet Maxim had to hawk 
his model all over Europe and succeeded in selling it only after he 
allied himself with Zaharoff, a high-pressure salesman of munitions. 
The German general staff was bitterly opposed to Count von Zep- 
pelin’s rigid airship and in the end was overruled by popular opin- 
ion and Emperor William II. Though gas might have been used in 


» “Sa cavalerie avait encore l’ancienne armure en entier; elle ne pouvait guére étre 
disciplinée car chaque cavalier se pourvoyait de chevaux, d’habits et d’armes d’od il 
résultait une bigarrue étrange pour tout le corps.” Quoted by Sombart from “Mém. 
pour servir a l’histoire de la maison de Brandenburg, 1767 (par Frédéric (I1),” reprinted 
in Die Geschichte der Bekleidung, I1, 201. In interpreting this comment it must be re- 
membered that under feudalism a lord answered the summons of his prince with a 
motley crew clad in homespun and armed with craftmade or homemade weapons. 
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battle at any time after the French Revolution it remained for Fritz 
Haber to suggest that chlorine be wafted at Ypres and Neuve Cha- 
pelle. It was only later that mustard gas, known for sixty years, 
was fired in shells. The Wright airplane was at first rejected by the 
United States, Great Britain, and France. Before 1904 the Krupps 
were the leaders in military and industrial metallurgy, yet so diffi- 
cult did they find it to sell their wares that the artillery experts of 
the world were invited to see for themselves how the new steels 
were made and to witness tests of new guns at the proving ground 
of Meppen. It was not until 1901, when H.M.S. “Captain,” “Euryd- 
ice,” “‘Atlanta,” and ‘“‘Condor’’ foundered in heavy weather, that 
the British navy finally abandoned sails and spars, except for school- 
ships. 

Not only does military history reveal the same cultural lag as 
industrial history but all the revolutionary means of killing on a 
wholesale scale came from “outsiders,” that is from technologists 
who were not professional soldiers. Whitworth, Armstrong, and 
Krupp were commercial iron-founders like their predecessors under 
the Tudors and Hohenstaufens. Ericsson was not a naval officer but 
an engineer in private practice. Gatling was a physician and Maxim 
a Maine farmer. Haber was a corporation chemist, director of an 
industrial research laboratory. Leonardo and Fulton, both of whom 
busied themselves with submarines, were artists. Bushnell, Bauer, 
Holland, and Lake, four of the more important inventors who 
brought the submarine to perfection, were all civilians. Lillienthal, 
an engineer, Langley, an astronomer, and the Wrights, two bicycle 
vendors and repairmen, were the more conspicuous among a score 
of inventors who gave us the airplane. Professional soldiers improve; 
they do not originate as a rule. 

The explanation of technological lag in war and industry is the 
same. Expense accounts for some of it, tradition and inertia for 
much, and standardization for most. An army and a manufacturing 
enterprise are both highly standardized. Artillery comes in standard 
sizes, so that it may fire standard projectiles. So with rifles, gre- 
nades, tractors, tanks, all the modern paraphernalia of war. With 
billions invested in a standardized railway system it is financially 
hopeless in a capitalistic society to change gauges, signals, tunnel 
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clearances, rolling stock, and brakes in order to introduce one-hun- 
dred-and-fifty-mile-an-hour monorailways which can cross an abyss 
on a steel cable. Though it has been possible for forty years to record 
sound on a steel wire miles in length and to reproduce it electro- 
magnetically in accordance with telephonic principles, we still cling 
to the standard disk with all the disadvantages of changing it when 
a long symphony is to be played and of the hissing and scratching 
that accompany the friction of a needle in its groove. Military his- 
tory merely parallels industrial history. Both in industry and in 
war men are regimented. Everywhere there is system—system in 
reconnoitering from the air, firing shells from a battery, building an 
airplane, preparing and packaging a breakfast food. Innovations can 
be introduced in the midst of war only on a small and experimental 
scale, as in the case of gas, the tank, and armored vessels. 

Every prediction that more effective means of killing would lead 
to the end of war has been belied. Only a few years before 1914 
H. G. Wells expressed the opinion in When the Sleeper Wakes that 
not only would whole communities be wiped out by bombs dropped 
from the air but that men would never be equal to the peril of 
fighting in the air. When Kitchener first used the machine gun in 
war and mowed down the massed hordes of the Mad Mullah in the 
Sudan, the House of Commons was horrified and debated the ad- 
visability of prohibiting the use of the weapon. Sorokin has ana- 


\ lyzed go2 wars and 1,615 internal disturbances of the last 2,500 


years only to find that the bloodiest period in all history was the 
first quarter of the present century—an analysis made before 1939. 
The average man of the thirteenth century had 6,500 more chances 
of dying peacefully in bed than his descendant of the twentieth. 
There is no support for the popular belief in the disappearance of 
war as civilization progresses. War may conceivably destroy civili- 
zation, but the greatest social, cultural, political, industrial, tech- 
nological, and economic blossoming has occurred when belligerency 
was high. 

An army is an ideal consumer. It produces nothing and stands 
psychologically apart from any other human organization. In in- 
dustry workers have always viewed technological advance with 
dread, so that when an invention like the spinning mule or the sewing 
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machine is introduced there is sabotage. The musket, the cannon, 
the machine gun are labor-saving devices in precisely the same sense 
that a steam shovel is a labor-saving device. But there is no sabotage — 
among soldiers, because there is no technological unemployment. A 
machine gun can kill a thousand times more effectively than an in- 
fantryman’s repeating rifle, but regiments of infantry are more 
numerous than they ever were. Fighting ships did not decrease in 
size when cannons were mounted on their decks, nor did crews di- 
minish as the range and striking power of guns increased. Techno- 
logical progress and military competition have led to fighting on a 
broader scale, until at last whole populations are involved. 

Industry seems to march so serenely on its course that we are 
scarcely aware of the influence that war has had upon it. We are 
apt to think of a factory merely as something that supplies goods. 
Even though the goods are rifles and bullets, tanks and searchlights, 
airplanes and explosives, it has an air of specious independence as 
if it had grown from a seed without apparent external aid. Yet in- 
dustry learned everything, except invention, from war—organiza- 
tion, discipline, standardization, the co-ordination of transport and 
supply, the separation of line and staff, the division of labor (cavalry, 
infantry, artillery). Workers dress more or less alike. Such is the 
influence of military example that ‘“‘soda-jerkers,” nurses, trainmen, 
waiters, elevator boys, theater ushers, and street sweepers are uni- 
formed, and the doormen of hotels and motion-picture theaters re- 
semble admirals and generals in resplendent full dress. Even the 
changing of the guard has its counterpart in the changing of eight- 
hour shifts. It may be, as Sombart maintains, that industry would 
have evolved its organization and discipline without military in- 
spiration, but the tempo of its progress would certainly have been 
slower. 

An indictment of war as an abuse of science and technology can 
easily be converted into a brief on the debt of research and inven- 
tion to arms. However persuasive such a brief might be, it could not 
maintain the proposition that without war, without capitalism, with- 
out profit-making there would have been no science, no technology. 
Biology, for example, evolved with no other stimulus than curiosity 
and the spirit of free investigation. On the other hand, there is no 
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doubt that the progress of the physical sciences has been accelerated 
by war—the very sciences that are most likely to aid the soldier 
and the most likely to make profits. With the exception of medicine, 
the biological sciences, which have never appealed very strongly to 
capitalists, to philanthropists or the state, have lagged behind the 
physical sciences, and even medicine is backward compared with 
engineering. Because biology has advanced, though it is a laggard 
biology, we have every reason to believe that war is not a necessity 
in the pursuit of science. 

Even more reprehensible than the bias imposed in favor of the 
physical sciences and engineering is the effect of war on the tempo 
of research. When the treaty of peace was signed at Versailles, in- 
dustry and agriculture in Europe and America had been expanded 
far beyond normal requirements. Not only this but the machines 
and processes that had been hastily invented and introduced sud- 
denly and enormously complicated the problem of technological un- 
employment. We cannot hope to solve that problem so long as war 
imperiously demands of society the patriotic duty to forget its 
struggles and hopes for a free, decent life in a hurried effort to meet 
the appalling ravages of armies and to keep pace with the outrageous 
destruction of material and human values. Nor is it to the credit of 
war that legislation conceived to protect workers from the rapacity 
of their exploiters is ignored or modified when the call to arms is 
heard. To make the most of scientific and technologic change, which 
implies the orderly application of discoveries and inventions, we 
need prediction of the kind first attempted in Technological Trends 
and National Policy, published in 1937 by the National Resources 
Committee. But the most trustworthy forecast of technologic and 
hence of social change can be of little value in framing a constructive 
policy of the kind we need to make the most of science and develop 
it uniformly and rationally on all frontiers to achieve the highest 
social good. 
New York TIMES 
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THE SOCIAL TYPES OF WAR 
HANS SPEIER 


ABSTRACT 

Three pure types of war are distinguished, viz., absolute war, instrumental war, and 
agonistic fighting. These wars are oriented, respectively, toward annihilation, advan- 
tage, and glory. Absolute war is unrestricted and unregulated war; agonistic fighting 
is regulated according to norms; and instrumental war may or may not be restricted, 
according to considerations of expediency. 
War is a social conflict. In the sociological analysis of war it is 
necessary to ascertain the concrete meaning of this conflict, lest the 
problem be obscured by false generalizations. Instead of differenti- 
ating kinds of war according to causes it is here suggested that types 
of war be distinguished according to the social definition of the 
enemy. 

The three pure types of war may be called absolute war, instru- 
mental war, and agonistic fighting. Absolute war is unrestricted and 
unregulated war, agonistic fighting is regulated according to norms, 
and instrumental war may or may not be restricted, according to 
considerations of expediency. 

Absolute war may be characterized, negatively, by the absence 
of any restrictions and regulations imposed upon violence, treachery, 
and frightfulness. In absolute war the enemy is not an obstacle to 
the attainment of values which he controls. Absolute war is not 
waged in order to effect a change of the enemy’s mode of life; nor is 
it waged in order to conclude peace with the vanquished foe. Peace 
terminating an absolute war is established without the enemy. The 
opponent is an existential enemy. Absolute war is waged in order 
to annihilate him. 

The absolute enemy is not a subject of predatory interests but 
rather a symbol of strangeness, evil, and danger to the community 
as a whole. His existence disturbs the order of life in the sense in 
which order is understood and experienced in the in-group. His cus- 
toms are scandalous, his rites sacrilegious. His laws are incompre- 
hensible, so that he appears to be lawless. His gods are false idols. 
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Strange dress and manners, unfamiliar weapons, and possibly even 
his physical appearance symbolize the utter danger to which the 
in-group is exposed by an attack from the out-group or the provoca- 
tion to attack which the out-group constitutes. The reproach of 
perfidious assault and atrocious conduct in war are easily incurred 
under these circumstances, and the answer is given in kind. Owing 
to the absence of any cultural bonds, of social homogeneity, or of 
common interests uniting the belligerents, despite their conflict, war 
is waged without a sense of mutual obligation. Instead, all available 
means of violence, treachery, and terror are applied without scruples. 
Absolute war is war without rules, war in which the enemies do not 
belong to one mankind but represent different kinds of men, as it 
were, or regard each other indeed as animals. For, in the extreme 
case, fighting is ferocious not merely because of moral indignation or 
religious fanaticism but because of the elementary feelings of dis- 
gust and horror." 

The historical types of war in which restrictions tend to disappear 
from warfare are, above all, wars against “barbarians,” “‘savages,”’ 
and “infidels.” In the wars of the Greeks against barbarians rules 
recognized in intra-Hellenic wars did not apply. Similarly, in the 
Middle Ages, the use of weapons prohibited in wars among Chris- 
tians was allowed in fighting the Mohammedans. “The Christian 
knight is made to forget all honor and justice in the presence of his 
pagan enemies. He takes an unfair advantage in battle; he kills the 
wounded and helpless; he spares only those who, as they surrender, 
cry, ‘Baptism! Baptism!’ He needlessly tortures and maims spies. 
His ideal hero takes no prisoner, he exalts Christianity by pitilessly 
exterminating all opponents.’ 

Nor is the distinction between absolute and limited war according 
to the social definition of the enemy a peculiar trait of Western 


On “horror” cf. the material in Gunnar Rudberg, “Zum antiken Bild der Ger- 
manen,” Avhandlinger utgitt av Det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo, Il: Hist.-Filos. 
Klasse (1933), No. 5. On “disgust” cf. Aurel Kolnai, “Der Ekel,” Jahrbiicher fiir 
Philosophie und phenomenologische Forschung, X (Halle, 1929), 515-69. 


2 Mark Skidmore, The Moral Traits of Christian and Saracen as Porirayed by the 
Chansons de Geste (“Colorado College Pub. Gen. Ser.,” No. 203; “Studies Ser.,” No. 20 
(January, 1935]), p. 125. 
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civilization. It exists in many cultures? even among primitive 
tribes. “Among the Australians unrestricted war is waged only 
against totally foreign tribes which live far off and of which one 
hears very seldom. The words used to denote these tribes must be 
rendered in our language as ‘savages’ and ‘barbarians.’ ’’4 
The wars in modern times that can be compared to those waged 
against infidels have been called “ideological” wars.’ They are 
fought in the name of political beliefs so dear to the belligerents that 
they arouse a crusading spirit. When political passion reaches the 
intensity of religious zeal, the foe becomes an “absolute enemy.” 
Ideological wars between nations can be called international civil 
wars when the ideologies are oriented toward class goals. It is well 
known that in societies in which social stratification is very rigid, 
i.e., in which social immobility is enforced by legal and religious 
sanctions, the value of life and death varies according to social 
status. If a member of the highest class kills a person of very low 
standing, this may fail to constitute what is ordinarily called mur- 
der. Likewise the death of an honorable man caused by a knave 
may entail so essential a diminution of honor to the kin of the mur- 
dered person that restitution is impossible. In war the same differen- 
tial evaluation of life according to social status asserts itself in the 
differential treatment of enemies according to their social worth. 
The medieval knight often spared the life of a disarmed foe if the 
latter too was a knight but mercilessly slew him when he was of 
low rank. The particular ferocity of civil wars is due partly to the 
same cause, partly to the intense hate characteristic of civil war. 
This hate has various reasons. Both the threat to the status privi- 
leges of the higher class and the feelings of injustice animating the 
revolting class are immediate and personal. Also, civil war means 
treason, and treason of insiders constitutes a greater provocation 
3 Cf., e.g., W. A. P. Martin, “Traces of International Law in Ancient China,” Inter- 
national Review, XIV (1883), 69. 


4A. Knabenhans, “Der Krieg bei den Naturvélkern,” Geographisch-ethnographische 
Gesellschaft, Ziirich, XVI: Jahresbericht pro 1915-16 (Ziirich, 1917), p. 56. Cf. also 
Maurice R. Davie, The Evolution of War: A Study of Its Role in Early Societies (New 
Haven, 1929). 


5 The term seems to have been used first by De Jomini. 
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than aggression from outsiders. The rebellious class, by denying 
the existence of common bonds with the suppressing class, defines 
the civil foe as an absolute enemy. 

Apart from wars against barbarians and savages, religious, civil, 
and ideological wars, partisan wars also tend to approach the type 
of absolute war, especially when inferiority in man power, equip- 
ment, and organization are combined with an intense desire for 
liberation from the militarily superior conqueror. Instead of accom- 
modating themselves to defeat, the whole population may engage 
in fighting and substitute ferocity for organized military strength.’ 

Finally, colonial campaigns often assume the character of ab- 
solute war because the “savage” is defined as an absolute enemy. 
Ferocities committed, justified, and advocated as retaliatory meas- 
ures against savage tribes* are ultimately due to the fact that civi- 
lized weapons such as poison gas, aerial bombs, etc., are not avail- 
able to the savages. Striking differences in equipment and methods 
of warfare enter into the social definition of the enemy. In addition, 
the history of colonization abounds with instances in which not the 
strange warfare of the savages but their valuable land or possessions 
precipitated ferocities under the pretext of antibarbarism.? __ 

Instrumental war is waged in order to gain access to values which 
the enemy controls. Thus it is defeat of the enemy—not necessarily 
his annihilation—which is desired in instrumental war. The coveted 
values may be political (strategical frontiers, alliance with the van- 
quished foe, etc.), economic (spoliation, enslavement, exploitation, 
markets, etc.), or religious (conversion), etc. The extent to which 
instrumental war approaches the ruthlessness of absolute war de- 
pends on the importance attached to the coveted values by the de- 
fendant and on the character of these values. Instrumental war will 


¢ Florian Znaniecki, Social Actions (New York, 1936), pp. 380 ff. and 450 ff. 

7 Cf. Ludwig Schraudenbach, Psyche und Organisation des “Volkskrieges” (Berlin, 
1926); T. Miller Maguire, Guerrilla or Partisan Warfare (London, 1904); Denis Da- 
vidoff, Essai sur la guerre des partisans (Paris, 1841). 

8 Cf., e.g., Elbridge Colby, “How To Fight Savage Tribes,” American Journal 
of International Law, Vol. XXI (1927). 

9 Some interesting material on this point is contained in Lewis Hanke, The First 
Social Experiments in America: A Study in the Development of Spanish Indian Policy 
in the Sixteenth Century (Cambridge, 1935), esp. chap. i and Appen. B. I have col- 
lected the material for an essay on the history of the stereotype “barbarian.” 
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be less ruthless if the victor’s control over the coveted values pre- 
supposes that the vanquished remain alive. Restrictions of instru- 
mental war are not rooted in respect for God, laws, or one’s own 
honor; they are merely expedient in character. The term instru- 
mental war is chosen for two reasons. War is an instrument for the 
attainment of values which the enemy controls. The enemy, too, 
is an instrument that obstructs by defense in war and under certain 
conditions must facilitate in some way after defeat the attainment 
of these values. 

These conditions can be stated more specifically. The most im- 
portant kind of instrumental war is war waged in order to attain 
economic values. When land occupied by the enemy, rather than 
his purchasing power, his labor resources, or his value as a tributary, 
is the objective, warfare tends to be particularly ferocious, since 
the objective is more fully attained by extermination than by sub- 
jugation. Under these conditions ferocity cannot be said to be eco- 
nomically wasteful from the point of view of the victor.’® If mobile 
wealth is the objective no restrictions are necessary, and only the 
observation of norms may limit such wars. War assumes the form 
of robbery in which the death of the victim may constitute murder 
but does not mean waste.” 

Thus, instrumental war may, under certain conditions, reach the 
ferocity of absolute war. In absolute war, however, extermination 
of the enemy is the supreme objective of war; it may even happen 
that the economic values of the absolute enemy are destroyed be- 
cause they are contaminated by the enemy who used them. Exter- 
mination of the enemy in instrumental war is a rational means of 
removing the political obstacle to the use of economic values. 

In the simplest cases violence in war is restricted for expedient 
reasons because the defeated and captured enemy himself becomes 


0 A British military writer says about the English ravages in Transvaal: “.... By 
thus exterminating whole families we hoped to leave untenanted lands on which our 
colonists might establish themselves later” (A. C. Bell, Sea Power and the Next War 
{London, 1938], p. 48). On the influence of climate on the economic objective and thus 
on ferocity in European colonization overseas cf. Ruth Benedict, Race (New York, 
1940), p. 168. 

11 A pe: ct case of large-scale, organized robbery by military bands waging unre- 
stricted - .c were the grandes compagnies in the Hundred Years’ War. Cf. P. Henri 
Denifle, La Désolation des églises, monastéres et hépitaux en France pendant la Guerre de 
Cent Ans, II (Paris, 1899), esp. 378 ff. 
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an immediate source of gain. The victor exploits the labor power of 
the vanquished by enslaving him or by releasing him for ransom. 
Evidently the economic organization prevailing among the victors 
decides whether or not these restrictions will apply. The [liad con- 
tains several passages which make it clear that this economic atti- 
tude toward the vanquished foe implies an element of mercy or, 
to be more cautious, control of rage. It is up to the victor to prefer 
the economic advantage, consisting in ransom, to the immediate 
satisfaction of killing the vanquished foe. There is no clearer proof 
for the contention that economic exchange of goods, even in its 
basic form as an exchange of goods for life, contains an element of 
peace and is contingent upon restraint of violence through reason. 

When single combat ceases to be the predominant mode of war- 
fare, restrictions of violence for reasons of economic expediency are 
no longer dependent upon the calculations of the individual fighters 
but rather upon both the foresight of the commander and the disci- 
pline he is capable of imposing upon his soldiery. The ends of war 
are no longer immediately intelligible to the soldier in his fight. 
Prior to the appearance of disciplined armies, military victory used 
to be wrought with the danger of demoralization for the victorious 
mercenary armies. The strategical exploitation of victory was lim- 
ited by the danger that the general might lose control over his sol- 
diers as easy plunder and pillage threatened to transform his men 
into a predatory crowd. 

Economic foresight may also suggest that the enemies in war be 
treated during the war itself as future tributaries whose means of 
production should be spared in order not to diminish the chances 
of later exploitation.” 

In short, whether or not economic considerations make for a re- 
striction of war depends on the social field in which war is waged, 
especially on the form of gain as defined by the economic organiza- 
tion of the victorious society." 


#2 Tilustrations abound. For an especially neat one cf. Ramén Menéndez Pidal, The 
Cid and His Spain, trans. Harold Sutherland (London, 1934), p. 194. 

3 Ferocity, devastation, and waste depend also on the organization of the military 
supply systems. Even a brief consideration of this important factor, which would lead 
to the distinction between wanton destruction and purposive, instrumental destruction 
for strategical reasons, is omitted here for reasons of space. 
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The extreme opposite of absolute war is the fight waged under 
conditions of studied equality and under strict observance of rules. 
Measured in terms of destruction such a fight is highly inefficient 
and ludicrously ceremonious. However, the agonistic fight, as we 
know it from ancient Greece and also from other cultures," is not 
oriented toward the destruction of the enemy, although his death 
may, of course, ensue. Nor is it directed toward the acquisition of 
wealth or other useful ends. It is fought for a prize, i.e., for a sym- 
bolic value attached to victory (glory). 

Each agonistic fight is a contest between opponents who delight 
in measuring their strength according to certain rules of the “game.” 
The opponents participate in a common culture or respect common 
cultural values even if they are representatives of different power 
structures. It is these common bonds which make the contest pos- 
sible. The regulations reside in respect for values which none of the 
opponents can be said to control. The values (customs, laws, codes 
of honor, etc.) transcend the conflict. 

The agonistic fight has the qualities of a play,’ with its freedom, 
its rules, and its dissociation from useful action. But it is not only, 
or at least need not be only, a “good” fight—a playful, vital con- 
test. Certain plays are, as symbolic performances, closely related 
to religious rites. The agonistic fight, too, may be a sacred play— 
a ritual in which use is made of controlled force in order to determine 
justice, which ordinarily cannot be determined by force. Victory 
then is a fateful, symbolic revelation of justice, provided that the 
sacred rules according to which justice has to be sought were meticu- 
lously respected. The regulations in agonistic fighting are not rooted 
in expediency as are the restrictions possibly imposed upon instru- 
mental war. Rather they have the quality of norms. 


™4 Contrary to Jacob Burckhardt’s opinion. Cf. J. Huizinga, Homo ludens (Amster- 
dam, 1939); M. Granet, La Civilisation chinoise (Paris, 1929); Walter Gehl, Rukm und 
Ehre bei den Nordgermanen (Berlin, 1937), esp. chap. ix, on drengskapr-spirit; Wilhelm 
Erben, Kriegsgeschichte des Mittelaliters (Munich, 1929); Knabenhans, op. cit. See fur- 
ther the bibliography in Huizinga, op. cit. 


*s On the sociology of play, so badly neglected in contemporary social theory, cf. 
Huizinga (op. cit.) and the literature quoted there. Cf. also Alfred Vierkandt, “Aus- 
drucks-, Spiel- und Zwecktitigkeit in ihrer Bedeutung fiir Volkstum und Kultur,” 
Die Geisteswissenschaften, 1914, pp. 955-58 and 980-83. 
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For purposes of this discussion it does not matter whether these 
rules have their origin in constellations of interests or considerations 
of expediency; their validity resides in beliefs. Of course their in- 
fraction is more likely when interests and beliefs cannot be recon- 
ciled.*® 

To sum up, the three types of war are oriented, respectively, 
toward (1) annihilation, (2) advantage (especially enrichment), and 
(3) glory and justice. The regulations of war may apply (1) to spe- 
cific places that are exempted from warfare (temples, open cities) 
or mutually agreed upon as battlegrounds (“pitched” battle); (2) 
to certain times in which hostilities are suspended (negotiated truce, 
customary cessation of hostilities at night, on special days, in winter, 
etc.); (3) to certain forms which have to be observed in order to be- 
gin and end hostilities or in order to avail one’s self properly of 
victory (victor remaining on the battlefield for a fixed time, etc.); 
(4) to the means of violence legitimately used in war by (a) legitimiz- 
ing only the use of certain weapons and (6) only a specific use of 
legitimate weapons; (5) to the method of warfare (rules prohibiting 
the pursuit of defeated enemy, certain forms of symbol warfare, 
etc.); (6) to the persons on the enemy side by (a) exempting from 
violence or specific types of violence certain classes (women, chil- 
dren, the old, noncombatants, heralds, etc.) and (0) prescribing 
specific treatment of vanquished fighters (wounded, prisoners, the 
dead); and, finally, (7) to the values controlled by the enemy espe- 
cially by limiting spoiliation and devastation (a) in scope and (0) in 
method; for example, through legitimizing only authorized devasta- 
tion and spoliation but prohibiting lewd individual action. 

Only in regulated wars can the distinction between “good war” 
and “bad war” be made," the latter consisting in actions which 


16 Many textbooks on the history of international law begin with a discussion of the 
fetial institution among the Romans. For a judicious analysis of the impact of inter- 
ests and beliefs upon the origin and validity of this institution cf. Tenney Frank, 
“The Import of the Fetial Institution,” Classical Philology, VII (1912), 335-42. Most 
rules of contemporary international law are codified “restrictions” rather than “‘regula- 
tions” in the sense in which the two terms are used in this paper. For this reason these 
rules are easily violated when expediency recommends an infraction. 


17 Terms used in the sixteenth century. Cf. Sir Charles Oman, A History of the Art 
of War in the 16th Century (New York, 1937), pp. 37-38. 
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violate the rules of warfare. In absolute wars the distinction does 
not hold. History abounds with cases, however, in which differences 
in the conduct of war, owing to cultural differences between the 
belligerents, were taken as manifestations of evil. From a partisan 
point of view the infraction of a familiar rule is not easily distin- 
guished from the observance of an unfamiliar rule. Thus the intro- 
duction of a new weapon or method of warfare by one side regularly 
causes moral indignation on the other side, until there too the new 
device is adopted. 

No actual war ever coincides with one of the pure types. The 
Babylonians had an elaborately bureaucratic system of registering 
booty by scribes while the heads of the enemies were for religious 
reasons piled up in a pyramid “in order to augment their death’**— 
a striking illustration of how traits of instrumental war may be 
combined with traits of absolute war. When man fights for an idea 
he mostly fights for an advantage at the same time. The typology 
serves to render specific, concrete data, viz., actual wars, intelligible 
in general terms. What matters most in the comparative analysis 
is the extent to which restrictions and regulations apply and of what 
kind they are. 

The same belligerent may wage absolute war against one enemy 
and regulated war against another at different times or even at the 
same time."® This important phenomenon can be understood only 
with reference to the social definition of the enemy; it escapes at- 
tention when the analysis of war is confined to the otherwise most 
important problem of how the structure of a society influences war- 
fare. 

There are cases in which a belligerent of higher culture limits his 
warfare more than his opponent does. Instances of such nonrecipro- 
cal definition of the enemy can be found in the Crusades, the French 
revolutionary wars, and in the present war in Europe. If a war lasts 
long enough and if the available techniques on either side are fairly 
similar reciprocity tends to develop. 

Finally, any definition of the enemy is, to a varying degree, the 
result of, and subject to, manipulation. 

18 Quoted by Bruno Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien, I (Heidelberg, 1920), 112. 

+ 19 Cf. also my paper, “Treachery in War,” Social Research, VII (1940), 258-79. 
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The typology holds regardless of the technical and organizational 
conditions which prevail in war. For example, it would be erroneous 
to assume that agonistic fighting is possible only in face-to-face com- 
bat. Agonistic fighting does not necessarily disappear from war 
when long-range weapons come to play a predominant role in 
battle. Nor does such fighting presuppose that the commander par- 
ticipates directly in it; when operations are directed, bureaucrati- 
cally, from an “‘office’”’ behind the front, war may still retain agonis- 
tic traits, provided that the political and military élites of the belig- 
erent societies hold certain rules of war in common respect. With 
the introduction of long-range weapons the causes of violent death 
become “‘invisible,” as Adam Smith put it. The bureaucratization 
of the armed forces makes for a de-personalization of war: the sol- 
diers become “unknown,” as it were. These changes affect the con- 
tent of the norms in war, but agonistic fighting vanishes only when 
the technological and organizational changes are accompanied by 
other changes, in particular when the élites come to regard as their 
highest standard that of efficiency in annihilation. 
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THE GARRISON STATE 


HAROLD D. LASSWELL 


ABSTRACT 


The garrison state is a “developmental construct” about the future course of world- 
— whose function is to stimulate the individual specialist to clarify for himself 
s expectations about the future as a guide to the timing of scientific work. The trend 
of the time is away from the dominance of the specialist on bargaining, who is the 
businessman, and toward the supremacy of the specialist on violence, the soldier. 
Methods: It is probable that the ruling élite of the garrison state will acquire most of 
the skills that we have come to accept as part of modern civilian management. Par- 
ticularly prominent will be skill in the manipulation of symbols in the interest of morale 
and public relations. Unemployment will be “psychologically” abolished. Internal vio- 
lence will be directed principally against unskilled manual workers and counterélite 
elements who have come ee suspicion. Incomes will be somewhat equalized in the 
interest of maintaining morale under modern conditions of socialized danger. The prac- 
tice will be to recruit the élite according to ability (in periods of crisis); authority will be 2 
dictatorial, governmentalized, centralized, integrated. Value distribution: The power ki 
pyramid will be steep, but the distribution of safety will be equalized (the socialization 
of danger under modern conditions of aerial warfare). The income and respect pyramids 
will be between the other two—each pyramid flattened at the top, bulged out in the 
upper-middle and lower-middle zones. Value production: The élites will seek to hold in 
check the utilization of the productive potentialities of modern science and engineering 
rss nonmilitary consumption goods. The rate of production will be regularized. Pro- 
duction will be affected ™ the tendencies toward rigidity in a military state, but these 
effects will be largely neutralized by the skill groups of science and technology. 


The purpose of this article is to consider the possibility that we 
are moving toward a world of “garrison states’’—a world in which 
the specialists on violence are the most powerful group in society. 
From this point of view the trend of our time is away from the 
dominance of the specialist on bargaining, who is the businessman, 
and toward the supremacy of the soldier. \We may distinguish transi- 
tional forms, such as the party propaganda state, where the domi- 
nant figure is the propagandist, and the party bureaucratic state, in 
which the organization men of the party make the vital decisions. 
There are mixed forms in which predominance is shared by - mo- 
nopolists of party and market power." 

All men are deeply affected by their expectations as well as by 
their desires. We time our specific wants and efforts with some re- 
gard to what we reasonably hope to get. Hence, when we act ration- 


* For a preliminary discussion of the garrison state see my “Sino-Japanese Crisis: 
The Garrison State versus the Civilian State,” China Quarterly, XI (1937), 643-49. 
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ally, we consider alternative versions of the future, making explicit 
those expectations about the future that are so often buried in the 
realm of hunch. 

In the practice of social science, as of any skill in society, we are 
bound to be affected in some degree by our conceptions of future 
development. There are problems of timing in the prosecution of 
scientific work, timing in regard to availability of data and con- 
siderations of policy. In a world where primitive societies are melt- 
ing away it is rational to act promptly to gather data about primi- 
tive forms of social organization. In a world in which the scientist 
may also be a democratic citizen, sharing democratic respect for hu- 
man personality, it is rational for the scientist to give priority to 
problems connected with the survival of democratic society. There 
is no question here of a scientist deriving his values from science; 
values are acquired chiefly from personal experience of a given cul- 
ture, derived from that branch of culture that is philosophy and 
theology, implemented by science and practice. 

The picture of the garrison state that is offered here is no dogmatic 
forecast. Rather it is a picture of the probable. It is not inevitable. 
It may not even have the same probability as some other descrip- 
tions of the future course of development. What, then, is the func- 
tion of this picture for scientists? It is to stimulate the individual 
specialist to clarify for himself his expectations about the future, as 
a guide to the timing of scientific work. Side by side with this ‘“‘con- 
struct” of a garrison state there may be other constructs; the ration- 
al person will assign exponents of probability to every alternative 
picture.’ 

Expectations about the future may rest upon the extrapolation of 
past trends into the future. We may choose a number of specific 
items—like population and production curves—and draw them into 
the future according to some stated rule. This is an “‘itemistic’’ pro- 
cedure. In contrast, we may set up a construct that is frankly im- 


2 We use the term “subjective probability” for the exponent assigned to a future 
event; “objective probability” refers to propositions about past events. The intellectual 
act of settiiug up a tentative picture of significant past-future relations is developmental 
thinking (see my World Politics and Personal Insecurity [New York and London, 1935], 
chap. i: “Configurative Analysis”; Karl Mannheim, Man and Society in an Age of Recon- 
struction: Studies of Modern Social Structure [New York, 1940]), Part IV: “Thought at 
the Level of Planning.” 
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aginative though disciplined by careful consideration of the past. 
Since trend curves summarize many features of the past, they must 
be carefully considered in the preparation of every construct. Cor- 
relation analysis of trend curves, coupled with the results of experi- 
ment, may provide us with partial confirmation of many proposi- 
tions about social change; these results, too, must be reviewed. In 
addition to these disciplined battalions of data there is the total ex- 
posure of the individual to the immediate and the recorded past, and 
this total exposure may stimulate productive insight into the struc- 
ture of the whole manifold of events which includes the future as well 
as the past. In the interest of correct orientation in the world of 
events, one does not wisely discard all save codified experience. 
(The pictures of the future that are set up on more than “item” 
basis may be termed “‘total.’’) 

To speak of a garrison state is not to predict something wholly 
new under the sun. Certainly there is nothing novel to the student 
of political institutions about the idea that specialists on violence 
may run the state. On the contrary, some of the most influential 
discussions of political institutions have named the military state as 
one of the chief forms of organized society. Comte saw history as a 
succession (and a progression) that moved, as far as it concerned the 
state, through military, feudal, and industrial phases. Spencer di- 
vided all human societies into the military type, based on force, and 
the industrial type, based on contract and free consent. 

What is important for our purposes is to envisage the possible 
emergence of the military state under present technical conditions. 
There are no examples of the military state combined with modern 
technology. During emergencies the great powers have given enor- 
mous scope to military authority, but temporary acquisitions of 
authority lack the elements of comparative permanence and accept- 
ance that complete the garrison state. Military dictators in states 
marginal to the creative centers of Western civilization are not in- 
tegrated with modern technology; they merely use some of its 
specific elements. 

The military men who dominate a modern technical society will 
be very different from the officers of history and tradition. It is prob- 
able that the specialists on violence will include in their training a 
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large degree of expertness in many of the skills that we have tradi- 
tionally accepted as part of modern civilian management. 

The distinctive frame of reference in a fighting society is fighting 
effectiveness. All social change is translated into battle potential. 
Now there can be no realistic calculation of fighting effectiveness 
without knowledge of the technical and psychological characteristics 
of modern production processes. The function of management in 
such a society is already known to us; it includes the exercise of skill 
in supervising technical operations, in administrative organization, 
in personnel management, in public relations. These skills are 
needed to translate the complicated operations of modern life into 
every relevant frame of reference—the frame of fighting effectiveness 
as well as of pecuniary profit. 

This leads to the seeming paradox that, as modern states are 
militarized, specialists on violence are more preoccupied with the 
skills and attitudes judged characteristic of nonviolence. We antici- 
pate the merging of skills, starting from the traditional accouter- 
ments of the professional soldier, moving toward the manager and 
promoter of large-scale civilian enterprise. 

In the garrison state, at least in its introductory phases, problems 
of morale are destined to weigh heavily on the mind of management. 
It is easy to throw sand in the gears of the modern assembly line; 
hence, there must be a deep and general sense of participation in the 
total enterprise of the state if collective effort is to be sustained. 
When we call attention to the importance of the “human factor’ 
in modern production, we sometimes fail to notice that it springs 
from the multiplicity of special environments that have been created 
by modern technology. Thousands of technical operations have 
sprung into existence where a few hundred were found before. To 
complicate the material environment in this way is to multiply the 
foci of attention of those who live in our society. Diversified foci of 
attention breed differences in outlook, preference, and loyalty. The 
labyrinth of specialized “‘material’’ environments generates profound 
ideological divergencies that cannot be abolished, though they can 
be mitigated, by the methods now available to leaders in our society. 
As long as modern technology prevails, society is honeycombed with 
cells of separate experience, of individuality, of partial freedom. 
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Concerted action under such conditions depends upon skilfully guid- 
ing the minds of men; hence the enormous importance of symbolic 
manipulation in modern society. 

The importance of the morale factor is emphasized by the univer- 
sal fear which it is possible to maintain in large populations through 
modern instruments of warfare. The growth of aerial warfare in par- 
ticular has tended to abolish the distinction between civilian and 
military functions. It is no longer possible to affirm that those who 
enter the military service take the physical risk while those who re- 
main at home stay safe and contribute to the equipment and the 
comfort of the courageous heroes at the front. Indeed, in some pe- 
riods of modern warfare, casualties among civilians may outnumber 
the casualties of the armed forces. With the socialization of danger 
as a permanent characteristic of modern violence the nation becomes 
one unified technical enterprise. Those who direct the violence oper- 
ations are compelled to consider the entire gamut of problems that 
arise in living together under modern conditions. 

There will be an energetic struggle to incorporate young and old 
into the destiny and mission of the state. It is probable that one 
form of this symbolic adjustment will be the abolition of “the 
unemployed.”’ This stigmatizing symbol will be obsolete in the gar- 
rison state. It insults the dignity of millions, for it implies useless- 
ness. This is so, whether the “unemployed” are given a “dole” or 
put on “relief” projects. Always there is the damaging stigma of 
superfluity. No doubt the garrison state will be distinguished by the 
psychological abolition of unemployment—“psychological” because 
this is chiefly a matter of redefining symbols. 

In the garrison state there must be work—and the duty to work— 
for all. Since all work becomes public work, all who do not accept 
employment flout military discipline. For those who do not fit with- 
in the structure of the state there is but one alternative—to obey or 
die. Compulsion, therefore, is to be expected as a potent instrument 
for internal control of the garrison state. 

The use of coercion can have an important effect upon many more 
people than it reaches directly; this is the propaganda component of 
any “propaganda of the deed.”’ The spectacle of compulsory labor 
gangs in prisons or concentration camps is a negative means of con- 
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serving morale—negative since it arouses fear and guilt. Compul- 
sory labor groups are suitable popular scapegoats in a military state. 
The duty to obey, to serve the state, to work—these are cardinal 
virtues in the garrison state. Unceasing emphasis upon duty is cer- 
tain to arouse opposing tendencies within the personality structure 
of all who live under a garrison regime. Everyone must struggle to 
hold in check any tendencies, conscious or unconscious, to defy 
authority, to violate the code of work, to flout the incessant demand 
for sacrifice in the collective interest. From the earliest years youth 
will be trained to subdue—to disavow, to struggle against—any 
specific opposition to the ruling code of collective exactions. 

The conscience imposes feelings of guilt and anxiety upon the 
individual whenever his impulses are aroused, ever so slightly, to 
break the code. When the coercive threat that sanctions the code of 
the military state is internalized in the consciences of youth, the 
spectacle of labor gangs is profoundly disturbing. A characteristic 
response is self-righteousness—quick justification of coercive punish- 
ment, tacit acceptance of the inference that all who are subject to 
coercion are guilty of antisocial conduct. To maintain suspended 
judgment, to absolve others in particular instances, is to give at 
least partial toleration to countermores tendencies within the self. 
Hence, the quick substitute responses—the self-righteous attitude, 
the deflection of attention. Indeed, a characteristic psychic pattern 
of the military state is the “startle pattern,’ which is carried over to 
the internal as well as to the external threat of danger. This startle 
pattern is overcome and stylized as alert, prompt, commanding ad- 
justment to reality. This is expressed in the authoritative manner 
that dominates military style—in gesture, intonation, and idiom. 

The chief targets of compulsory labor service will be unskilled 
manual workers, together with counterélite elements who have 
come under suspicion. The position of the unskilled in our society 
has been deteriorating, since the machine society has less and less 
use for unskilled manual labor. The coming of the machine was a 
skill revolution, a broadening of the role of the skilled and semi- 
skilled components of society.’ As the value of labor declines in pro- 


3 See T. M. Sogge, “Industrial Classes in the United States,” Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, June, 1933; and Colin Clark, ‘National Income and Outlay,” 
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duction, it also declines in warfare; hence, it will be treated with less 
consideration. (When unskilled workers are relied upon as fighters, 
they must, of course, share the ideological exultation of the com- 
munity as a whole and receive a steady flow of respect from the 
social environment.) Still another factor darkens the forecast for the 
bottom layers of the population in the future garrison state. If re- 
cent advances in pharmacology continue, as we may anticipate, 
physical means of controlling response can replace symbolic meth- 
ods. This refers to the use of drugs not only for temporary orgies of 
energy on the part of front-line fighters but in order to deaden the 
critical function of all who are not held in esteem by the ruling élite. 

For the immediate future, however, ruling élites must continue to 
put their chief reliance upon propaganda as an instrument of morale. 
But the manipulation of symbols, even in conjunction with coercive 
instruments of violence, is not sufficient to accomplish all the pur- 
poses of a ruling group. We have already spoken of the socialization * 
of danger, and this will bring about some equalitarian adjustments 
in the distribution of income for the purpose of conserving the will to 
fight and to produce. 

In addition to the adjustment of symbols, goods, and violence, the 
political élite of the garrison state will find it necessary to make cer- 
tain adaptations in the fundamental practices of the state. Decisions 
will be more dictatorial than democratic, and institutional practices 
long connected with modern democracy will disappear. Instead of 
elections to office or referendums on issues there will be government 
by plebiscite. Elections foster the formation and expression of public 
opinion, while plebiscites encourage only unanimous demonstrations 
of collective sentiment. Rival political parties will be suppressed, 
either by the monopolization of legality in one political party (more 
properly called a political ‘‘order’’) or by the abolition of all political 
parties. The ruling group will exercise a monopoly of opinion in pub- 
lic, thus abolishing the free communication of fact and interpreta- 
tion. Legislatures will be done away with, and if a numerous con- 
sultative body is permitted at all it will operate as an assembly; that 
is, it will meet for a very short time each year and will be expected to 


in A. C. Pigou, Socialism versus Capitalism (London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1937), 
pp. 12-22. Sogge’s paper is a continuation of an earlier investigation by Alvin H. Hansen. 
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ratify the decisions of the central leadership after speeches that are 
chiefly ceremonial in nature. Plebiscites and assemblies thus become 
part of the ceremonializing process in the military state. 

As legislatures and elections go out of use, the practice of petition 
will play a more prominent role. Lawmaking will be in the hands of 
the supreme authority and his council; and, as long as the state 
survives, this agency will exert effective control (‘‘authority”’ is the 
term for formal expectations, ‘“‘control”’ is the actual distribution of 
effective power). 

This means that instrumental democracy will be in abeyance, al- 
though the symbols of mystic “democracy”’ will doubtless continue. 
Instrumental democracy is found wherever authority and control are 
widely dispersed among the members of a state. Mystic “democ- 
racy” is not, strictly speaking, democracy at all, because it may be 
found where authority and control are highly concentrated yet 
where part of the established practice is to speak in the name of the 


people as a whole. Thus, any dictatorship may celebrate its ‘““democ- 


racy” and speak with contempt of such “mechanical” devices as 
majority rule at elections or in legislatures. 

What part of the social structure would be drawn upon in recruit- 
ing the political rulers of the garrison state? As we have seen, the 
process will not be by general election but by self-perpetuation 
through co-option. The foremost positions will be open to the officers 
corps, and the problem is to predict from what part of the social 
structure the officers will be recruited. Morale considerations justify 
a broad base of recruitment for ability rather than social standing. 
Although fighting effectiveness is a relatively impersonal test that 
favors ability over inherited status, the turnover in ruling families 
from generation to generation will probably be low. Any recurring 
crisis, however, will strengthen the tendency to favor ability. It 
seems clear that recruitment will be much more for bias and obedi- 
ence than for objectivity and originality. Yet, as we shall presently 
see, modern machine society has introduced new factors in the mili- 
tary state—factors tending to strengthen objectivity and originality. 

In the garrison state all organized social activity will be govern- 
mentalized; hence, the role of independent associations will dis- 
appear, with the exception of secret societies (specifically, there will 
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be no organized economic, religious, or cultural life outside of the 
duly constituted agencies of government). Government will be high- 
ly centralized, though devolution may be practiced in order to miti- 
gate ““bureaucratism.”’ There is so much outspoken resistance to bu- 
reaucratism in modern civilization that we may expect this attitude 
to carry over to the garrison state. Not only will the administrative 
structure be centralized, but at every level it will tend to integrate 
authority in a few hands. The leadership principle will be relied up- 
on; responsibility as a rule will be focused upon individual “heads.” 

We have sketched some of the methods at the disposal of the rul- 
ing élites of the garrison state—the management of propaganda, 
violence, goods, practices. Let us consider the picture from a slightly 
different standpoint. How will various kinds of influence be distrib- 
uted in the state?4 Power will be highly concentrated, as in any dic- 
tatorial regime. We have already suggested that there will be a 
strong tendency toward equalizing the distribution of safety 
throughout the community (that is, negative safety, the socializa- 
tion of threat in modern war). In the interest of morale there will be 
some moderation of huge differences in individual income, flattening 
the pyramid at the top, bulging it out in the upper-middle and mid- 
dle zones. In the garrison state the respect pyramid will probably 
resemble the income pyramid. (Those who are the targets of com- 
pulsory labor restrictions will be the principal recipients of negative 
respect and hence will occupy the bottom levels.) So great is the 
multiplicity of functions in modern processes of production that a 

4Influence is measured by control over values (desired events). For purposes of 
analysis we have classified values as income, safety, and deference. To be deferred to is 
to be taken into consideration by the environment. Deference, in turn, is divided into 
power and respect. Power is measured by degree of participation in important deci- 
sions. A decision is a choice backed by the most severe deprivations at the disposal of 
the community (usually death). The making of these decisions in a community is the 
function of government. The institution of government is what is called government by 
those who live in a given community during a specified period of time; it is the most 
important secular decision-makir.g institution. It is clear that the function of govern- 
ment may be exercised by other than governmental institutions, i.e., by “government” 
and by monopolistic “big business.” (A state is one of the most influential communities 
in world-politics.) Respect is measured by reciprocal intimacy. Society can be divided 
into different classes on the basis of each value—or of value combinations. In the most 


inclusive sense politics studies conditions affecting the distribution of most values; in a 
narrower sense it studies power. 
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simple scheme of military rank is flagrantly out of harmony with the 
facts. Even though a small number of ranks are retained in the mili- 
tary state, it will be recognized that the diversity of functions exer- 
cised by each rank is so great that the meaning of a specific classifica- 
tion will be obscure. Summarizing, the distribution of safety will be 
most uniform throughout the community; distribution of power will 
show the largest inequalities. The patterns of income and respect 
will fall between these two, showing a pronounced bulge in the up- 
per-middle and middle strata. The lower strata of the community 
will be composed of those subject to compulsory labor, tending to 
constitute a permanent pariah caste. 

What about the capacity of the garrison state to produce a large 
volume of material values? The élites of the garrison state, like the 
élites of recent business states, will confront the problem of holding 
in check the stupendous productive potentialities of modern science 
and engineering. We know that the ruling élites of the modern busi- 
ness state have not known how to control productive capacity; they 
have been unwilling to adopt necessary measures for the purpose of 
regularizing the tempo of economic development. Hence, modern 
society has been characterized by periods of orgiastic expansion, 
succeeded by periods of flagrant underutilization of the instruments 
of production.$ 

The rulers of the garrison state will be able to regularize the rate 
of production, since they will be free from many of the conventions 
that have stood in the way of adopting measures suitable to this 
purpose in the business state. The business élite has been unwilling 
to revise institutional practices to the extent necessary to maintain 
a continually rising flow of investment. The institutional structure 
of the business state has called for flexible adjustment between gov- 
ernmental and private channels of activity and for strict measures to 
maintain price flexibility. Wherever the business élite has not sup- 
ported such necessary arrangements, the business state itself has 
begun to disintegrate. 

5 For the magnitude of these production losses see, e.g., Chart I, “Loss in Potential 
Real National Income Due to Depression, Unemployment of Men and Machines, 1930- 
1937,” in National Resources Committee, The Structure of the American Economy 
(Washington, D.C., 1939), p. 2. The estimated loss of potential income was $200,- 
000,000. 
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Although the rulers of the garrison state will be free to regularize 
the rate of production, they will most assuredly prevent full utiliza- 
tion of modern productive capacity for nonmilitary consumption 
purposes. The élite of the garrison state will have a professional in- 
terest in multiplying gadgets specialized to acts of violence. The 
rulers of the garrison state will depend upon war scares as a means of 
maintaining popular willingness to forego immediate consumption. 
War scares that fail to culminate in viclence eventually lose their 
value; this is the point at which ruling classes will feel that blood- 
letting is needed in order to preserve those virtues of sturdy ac- 
quiescence in the regime which they so much admire and from which 
they so greatly benefit. We may be sure that if ever there is a rise in 
the production of nonmilitary consumption goods, despite the 
amount of energy directed toward the production of military equip- 
ment, the ruling class will feel itself endangered by the growing 
“frivolousness”’ of the community.® 

We need to consider the degree to which the volume of values 
produced in a garrison state will be affected by the tendency toward 
rigidity. Many factors in the garrison state justify the expectation 
that tendencies toward repetitiousness and ceremonialization will be 
prominent. To some extent this is a function of bureaucracy and 
dictatorship. But to some extent it springs also from the preoccupa- 
tion of the military state with danger. Even where military opera- 
tions are greatly respected, the fighter must steel himself against 
deep-lying tendencies to retreat from death and mutilation. One of 
the most rudimentary and potent means of relieving fear is some 
repetitive operation—some reiteration of the old and well-estab- 
lished. Hence the reliance on drill as a means of disciplining men to 
endure personal danger without giving in to fear of death. The tend- 
ency to repeat, as a means of diminishing timidity, is powerfully 


6 The perpetuation of the garrison state wili be favored by some of the psychological 
consequences of self-indulgence. When people who have been disciplined against self- 
indulgence increase their enjoyments, they often suffer from twinges of conscience. 
Such self-imposed anxieties signify that the conscience is ever vigilant to enforce the 
orthodox code of human conduct. Hence, drifts away from the established order of 
disciplined acquiescence in the proclaimed values of the garrison state will be self- 
correcting. The guilt generated by self-indulgence can be relieved through the orgiastic 
reinstatement of the established mores of disciplined sacrifice. 
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reinforced by successful repetition, since the individual is greatly 
attached to whatever has proved effective in maintaining self-control 
in previous trials. Even those who deny the fear of death to them- 
selves may reveal the depth of their unconscious fear by their inter- 
est in ritual and ceremony. This is one of the subtlest ways by which 
the individual can keep his mind distracted from the discovery of his 
own timidity. It does not occur to the ceremonialist that in the 
spider web of ceremony he has found a moral equivalent of war—an 
unacknowledged substitute for personal danger. 

The tendency to ceremonialize rather than to fight will be par- 
ticularly prominent among the most influential elements in a gar- 
rison state. Those standing at the top of the military pyramid will 
doubtless occupy high positions in the income pyramid. During 
times of actual warfare it may be necessary to make concessions in 
the direction of moderating gross-income differences in the interest 
of preserving general morale. The prospect of such concessions may 
be expected to operate as a deterrent factor against war. A counter- 
vailing tendency, of course, is the threat to sluggish and well-estab- 
lished members of the upper crust from ambitious members of the 
lower officers’ corps. This threat arises, too, when there are mur- 
murs of disaffection with the established order of things on the part 
of broader components of the society. 

It seems probable that the garrison state of the future will be far 
less rigid than the military states of antiquity. As long as modern 
technical society endures, there will be an enormous body of spe- 
cialists whose focus of attention is entirely given over to the dis- 
covery of novel ways of utilizing nature. Above all, these are physi- 
cal scientists and engineers. They are able to demonstrate by rather 
impersonal procedures the efficiency of many of their suggestions for 
the improvement of fighting effectiveness. We therefore anticipate 
further exploration of the technical potentialities of modern civiliza- 
tion within the general framework of the garrison state. 


What are some of the implications of this picture for the research 
program of scientists who, in their capacity as citizens, desire to 
defend the dignity of human personality? 
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It is clear that the friend of democracy views the emergence of the 
garrison state with repugnance and apprehension. He will do what- 
ever is within his power to defer it. Should the garrison state become 
unavoidable, however, the friend of democracy will seek to conserve 
as many values as possible within the general framework of the new 
society. What democratic values can be preserved, and how? 

Our analysis has indicated that several elements in the pattern of 
the garrison state are compatible with democratic respect for human 
dignity. Thus, there will be some socialization of respect for all who 
participate in the garrison society (with the ever present exception 
of the lowest strata). 

Will the human costs of a garrison state be reduced if we civilian- 
ize the ruling élite? Just how is it possible to promote the fusion of 
military and civilian skills? What are some of the devices capable of 
overcoming bureaucratism? To what extent is it possible to aid or 
to retard the ceremonializing tendencies of the garrison state? 

It is plain that we need more adequate data from the past on each 
of these problems and that it is possible to plan to collect relevant 
data in the future. We need, for instance, to be better informed 
about the trends in the skill pattern of dominant élite groups in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. In addition to trend data we need experi- 
mental and case data about successful and unsuccessful civilianizing 
of specialists on violence.’ 

Many interesting questions arise in connection with the present 
sketch about transition to the garrison state. What is the probable 
order of appearance—Japan, Germany, Russia, United States of 
America? What are the probable combinations of bargaining, propa- 
ganda, organization, and violence skills in élites? Is it probable that 
the garrison state will appear with or without violent revolution? 
Will the garrison state appear first in a small number of huge Con- 
tinental states (Russia, Germany, Japan [in China], United States) 
or in a single world-state dominated by one of these powers? With 
what symbol patterns will the transition to the garrison state be as- 
sociated? At the present time there are four important ideological 
patterns. 


7 For analysis of trends toward militarization in modern society consult Hans Speier, 
whose articles usually appear in Social Research. 
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In the Name of 

1. National democracy (Britain, 
United States) 

2. National antiplutocracy (also 
antiproletarians) (Germany, 
Russia, Japan, Italy) 


3. World-proletariat (Russia) 


4. True world-proletariat (no state 
at present) 
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FOUR WORLD-SYMBOL PATTERNS 


Certain Demands and Expectations Are Affirmed 
Universalize a federation of democratic 
free nations 


Universalize the “axis” of National So- 
cialistic powers 


Universalize Soviet Union, Communist 
International 


New élite seizes revolutionary crisis to 
liquidate ‘Russian betrayers,” all 


“National Socialisms” and “pluto- 
cratic democracies” 


The function of any developmental construct, such as the present 
one about the garrison state, is to clarify to the specialist the possible 
relevance of his research to impending events that concern the values 
of which he approves as a citizen. Although they are neither scien- 
tific laws nor dogmatic forecasts, developmental constructs aid in the 
timing of scientific work, stimulating both planned observation of 
the future and renewed interest in whatever past events are of great- 
est probable pertinence to the emerging future. Within the general 
structure of the science of society there is place for many special sci- 
ences devoted to the study of all factors that condition the survival 
of selected values. This is the sense in which there can be a science of 
democracy, or a science of political psychiatry, within the framework 
of social science. If the garrison state is probable, the timing of spe- 
cial research is urgent.® 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF PSYCHIATRY 
WaAsHINGTON, D.C. 


§ Robert S. Lynd is concerned with the timing of knowledge in Knowledge for What? 
The book is full of valuable suggestions; it does not, however, specify the forms of 
thought most helpful to the end he has in view. 
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ECONOMIC FOUNDATIONS OF THE GERMAN 
TOTALITARIAN STATE 


MELCHIOR PALYI 


ABSTRACT 


The present analysis of dictatorship assumes that economic interests are the pri- 
mary driving forces of its political mechanism. Any interpretation of contemporary 
Germany must take account of the fact that the German people have been convinced 
of the futility of continuing or restoring the economic system which collapsed in 1930-33. 
The inflation of the early 1920’s delivered a moral blow at democracy as a form of 
government which shook the nation’s political loyalty by undermining its reliance 
upon security based on “‘saving”’ and upon the “‘justice”’ of A penn wealth distribu- 
tion. In their “despair” a large sector of the German people were willing to follow 
Hitler, whose essential formula was “to eliminate unemployment by public works and 
armaments, to restore confidence by armaments, and to foster foreign trade by arma- 
ments.” Despite current beliefs regarding the militant cultural background of the 
German — it is naive to attribute to the Germans any rigid philosophy. If there 
is a national characteristic at all, it is the lack of ideology, continuity, and stability, 
combined with an ability to sublimate worldly aims into quasi-religious enthusiasm. By 
1938 the Nazi economic system was threatened with alienation of the loyalty of the 
masses and of the army. War had to be risked to keep the system going. 


ECONOMIC VERSUS IDEOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION OF NAZIISM 


That the economic man of reality is subject to a variety of non- 
economic motivations, rational and otherwise, is a commonplace 
recognized by the most academic of equilibrium theorists. But it 
does not seem equally recognized that the “political man’s” motiva- 
tions are also largely of the rational-economic type. Perhaps a reac- 
tion against the primitive economism of Marx is responsible for the 
prevalent trend to seek the foundations of totalitarian power in psy- 
chological or sociological analogies. The popularity of this trend is 
exemplified by such attempts as dissection of the Nazi party and 
state into “charismatic” or similarly irrational structures, the reduc- 
tion of their loyalty bases to pure Machiavellism, on the one hand, 
and to German mystical philosophy, on the other—to say nothing 
of explanations in terms of German “nature,” of the magic of Wag- 


nerian music, and of Hitler’s “magnetic personality.’* At least one 

* H. Gerth, ‘“‘The Nazi Party: Its Leadership and Composition,” American Journal 
of Sociology, XLV (1940), 517-41, is the outstanding attempt. Cf. M. Florinski, Fas- 
cism and National Socialism (New York, 1935); E. Hambloch, Germany Rampant (New 
York, 1939); A. Cobban, Dictatorship (London, 1939), pp. 207 ff.; K. Loewenstein, 
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imaginative philosopher discovered the satanic principle embodied 
in Germanism and Reformation,? while his counterpart sought the 
metaphysical source of the authoritarian evil and found it institu- 
tionalized in the Roman church. 

The present approach to the “foundations” of a dictatorship as- 
sumes that economic interests are the primary driving force of its 
political mechanism.‘ A few preliminary observations have to be 
brief and dogmatic. Economic motives are by definition “‘rational”’ 
and must be known to those whose actions they supposedly deter- 
mine, even if no “logical” expression of the objectives is forthcom- 
ing. The rationality must be understood from the point of view of 
the acting individuals whose outlook is formed by their particular 
twist in interpreting current history. People may have “foolish” 
ideas about what their interests are, but they do not choose them 
without “reason” and will act as rationally in their pursuit as they 
are able to. Noneconomic ideologies are (in an irreligious age of 
mass movements) mostly interpretations of history, consisting of 
analogical generalizations—the “teachings of history” —and imply- 
ing, of course, basic norms of group conduct, which are taken for 
granted. The primary significance of the economic motive expresses 
itself at least in the wishful coloring of the ideology 

The present approach deals not with the “truthfulness” of certain 
historical interpretations but with the actors’ own belief in them. 
Needless to say, it is not feasible arbitrarily to impute beliefs to a 
group; nor is empirical evidence of the existence of a belief sufficient 
proof of its effectiveness as a “motive force.” Moreover, particular 
care is necessary to avoid confounding ex post facto rationalizations 


Hitler’s Germany (New York, 1939), pp. 5 ff.; O. D. Tolischus, They Wanted War (New 
York, 1940)—all more or less dilettante. For the approach in terms of Marxian class 
conflict, discarded since the Nazi-Bolshevik co-operation, see F. L. Schuman, The Nazi 
Dictatorship (New York, 1935). 


2 Goetz Briefs, “Limes Germanicus,” Review of Politics, I (1939), 261 ff and 444 ff. 

3 Paul Tillich, The Interpretation of History (New York, 1937). 

4“As yet, the great bulk of mankind live on the physical plane; and therefore, 
physical conditions, as yet, exert the most powerful influences in shaping civilization” 
(J. Strong, Expansion under New World-Conditions |New York, 1900], p. 10). Fora dis- 


cussion of the concept of “‘ideology”’ see Louis Wirth, “Ideological Aspects of Social 
Disorganization,” American Sociological Review, V (1940), 472-82. 
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with real motives. On the other hand, subsequent developments 
may (and often do) bring underlying motives to the light. 

Obviously, ‘‘facts” are open to as many interpretations as imagi- 
nation may create. The interpretation has to be gauged in terms 
ot its ability to provide a systematic “understanding,” all elements 
of which must be consistent with the empirical material and with 
one another. This leaves the selection of the relevant facts to judg- 
ment (“‘relevance”’ itself is a matter of valuation)—a selection that 
is based on a number of assumptions or generalizations of an empiri- 
cal nature. It is, for example, taken for granted that the leading 
men in Germany, such as Schacht, Thyssen, and Hindenburg, who 
were instrumental in bringing Hitler to power were not motivated 
by sentimental patriotism, romantic hero worship, and charismatic 
or quasi-religious delusions. They “knew” what they were doing (or 
so they thought). True, the rank and file might have been affected 
by Hitler’s propaganda technique, but it would be very naive to 
assume that millions of Germans decide their own fate without 
thought about the meaning of the regime they vote for.’ (The 
Townsend plan, propaganda for silver, the “Kingfish” movement, 
etc., may be based objectively on delusions about economic possi- 
bilities, but the motivation of the followers is certainly not “irra- 
tional.’’) In short, it is assumed that the political choice of the 
masses in a modern country, provided as they are with all superfi- 
cial paraphernalia of a secularized civilization, is largely dictated 
by considerations of prospective maximum results to benefit indi- 
viduals and groups. 

Lastly, the pursuit of economic aims does not necessarily imply 
the use of “economic” means. Disregarding the fairly common con- 
fusion of aims and means, which affects rationalizations rather than 
actions, the strict distinction between “‘politics’’ (and war), on the 
one hand, and “business,” on the other, is typical only of a pacifistic 
capitalism. A realistic approach has to accept it as a fact that eco- 
nomic aims can be, and often are, promoted by any device by which 
men manipulate one another. 


5 One source of confusion arises from overlooking the fact that seemingly irrational 
(“meaningless”) propaganda may have a more or less definite symbolic meaning; the 
mystical air assumed by apparent inarticulateness may actually provide a more emo- 
tional, and therefore more effective, coloring than a logical formulation is able to create. 
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THE MYTH OF THE VERSAILLES TREATY 


The fundamental fact to face is this: the major part of the Ger- 
man people had been convinced of the futility to continue or to re- 
store the economic system which seemed to go to pieces in the 
1930-33 catastrophe. The thoroughly dissatisfied strata included 
the farm population (about thirteen millions), the unemployed and 
their families (fourteen to eighteen millions), the millions of “‘dis- 
inherited” middle classes, broad sections of small and “large”’ busi- 
nessmen, many if not most professionals, etc. The overwhelming 
conviction that a new system was needed has found innumerable 
expressions. By 1932 the economic psychology and political temper 
of the country—especially of the “‘countryside’’—were well prepared 
for a social revolution. The disaffection against the democratic Re- 
public and a temporarily New Deal-ish capitalism was economic in 
most of its significant aspects, and the totalitarian collectivity which 
it engendered was founded on economic expectations. The basic loy- 
alty which since supports it is also economic in the underlying ex- 
pectations, enhanced, of course, by the “chance of violence,” to use 
Max Weber’s term; by ethical rationalizations; by appeal to his- 
torical sentimentalities and traditions, etc. The course of the Nazi 
regime—and the same holds probably for every European totalitar- 
ianism—has been determined step by step by the naked realism 
of well-definable group interests, the representants of which rarely 
conceal the “rational” character of the sacro egoismo for which they 
stand. 

German political oratory of all shades during the crucial period 
of transition has been eloquent about the underlying economic mal- 
contentment. Subsequently, the Nazi boast of achievements in elim- 
inating unemployment, stabilizing farm prices and property rights, 
“rationalizing” production, preserving and obliging numerous vested 
interests, etc., to say nothing of loot at home and in conquered 
countries, is another aspect of the same emphasis. To justify them- 
selves, the Nazis used rationalizations combining political, ethical, 
and economic interpretations. One of these rationalizations they 
had in common with German politicians of virtually every shade: 
the blaming of the Versailles Treaty, and in particular of the repara- 
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tions, for the country’s trouble. It is instructive to note that the 
imposing literature on political propaganda consistently ignores the 
unusually successful propagation of this theme which became so 
generally accepted that one is usually unaware of its controversial 
character or of the fact that it had to be “propagated.” 

In reality, “Versailles” had little to do with Germany’s post-war 
maladjustments. It may suffice to mention that between 1924 and 
1931 Germany transferred barely more than one billion (gold) dol- 
lars in reparations while she received six and one-half billions in 
credits; that for five years she enjoyed a “boom,” raised the living 
standards of the masses, replenished inventories and gold and for- 
eign-exchange reserves, expanded and “rationalized” plants in a 
seigneurial fashion, and gave over a billion marks in credits to Rus- 
sia—all in face of the reparations, the payments on which actually 
ceased in the summer of 1931, while the German fury against Ver- 
sailles artificially fanned by the Nazis, raged. Nevertheless, the 
myth about the vicious treaty and the pernicious reparations re- 
mains one of the pseudoscientific dogmas of this generation. 

The continuous resentment-raising by Anglo-American “liberals” 
and pacifists (J. M. Keynes, W. Lippmann, H. G. Moulton, etc.) 
against Versailles and the reparations has greatly promoted Hitler’s 
victory, a fact skilfully sidestepped by all concerned. According to 
the Nazis, the treaty was a documentary proof of the fact that the 
Allies had no respect for right and justice or for Germany’s vital 
interests. They argued that in face of the treaty Germany had no 
way out but by force, and every “moral” right to use it—an ex- 
cellent rationalization to justify Nazi objectives. Consequently, the 
German intellectuals of Western orientation had to defend the 
treaty and to deflate the adverse propaganda. But the Hitlerian 
ranks could claim both the Western liberals as crown witnesses 
(Keynes even appeared in Berlin to harangue the ultra-nationalistic 
students) and “scientific” dignity for their own antiliberal tenden- 
cies. The same propaganda had perhaps even more to do with the 
success of the Nazis in tearing up the treaty and conquering the 
Continent. The anti-Versailles ballyhoo has pervaded the broadest 
newspaper-reading strata of the Occident and has become rigidly ac- 
cepted by the “man on the street” because it fitted as a rationaliza- 
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tion into the prevailing longing for peace, implying not only eco- 
nomic security but also less taxation or more social expenditures. 
The consequence was the rise of a pro-German sentiment, especially 
in England, or at least of a “‘bad conscience” toward Germany. The 
British appeasement policy of the thirties would be unintelligible 
without the effective propaganda against Versailles during the twen- 
ties.° 

No doubt, between 1919 and 1924 an amount of disturbances and 
maladjustments was due to the political and financial uncertainties 
which the lack of definite settlement with Poland and France cre- 
ated. But the treaty did not interfere with Germany’s ability to 
recuperate; its territorial and economic clauses meant little to her 
productive or export ability—so little indeed that, after coming to 
power, the superpatriot Hitler could reverse his own propaganda 
and loudly recognize the Versailles boundaries.’ 


INFLATION AND POLITICAL LOYALTY 

A debtor country with a surplus population until the early 1890’s, 
Germany had to import capital and export men to build industries 
and secure rising living standards for a population which trebled 
in less than a century. By that time her railroad system had been 
completed and the legal remnants of the patrimonial age eliminated. 
Based upon large coal reserves and potash deposits, an aggressive 
commercial and industrial system of first magnitude and great 
wealth was developed. High-grade export industries helped to repay 
the railroad debt and other foreign liabilities and to accumulate 
foreign assets estimated in 1914 at seven billion gold dollars.*® 

6 “There still ring in our ears the indignant clamor with which Europe and Amer- 
ica... . had greeted our [France’s] occupation of the Ruhr. I rather hope that those 
who, in 1923, raised all that indignant clamor are feeling a little silly in 1940. They 
have their own small part in the psychological responsibility for the ‘collapse’ of the 
democracies” (Jules Romains, ‘“‘The English Mystery,” Saturday Evening Post, Octo- 
ber 19, 1940, p. 19). 


7 See the keenly impartial book of W. J. Rose, The Drama of Upper Silesia (Brattle- 
boro, 1935). 

®Lamprecht’s Deutsche Geschichte (Berlin, 1894-1909) and Sombart’s Deutsche 
Volkswirtschaft im 19. Jahrhundert (Berlin, 1903) are still the best presentations of the 
process of Germany’s industrialization. See also J. H. Clapham, Economic Development 
of France and Germany, 1815-1914 (Cambridge, 1921), and W. H. Dawson, The Evolu- 
tion of Modern Germany (New York, 1908). 
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In 1914, Germany’s public debt was about 14 billion marks, most 
of it the purchase price of the nationalized railroads. The war raised 
the debt to some 130 billions, most of it unloaded on the central 
bank. The mark had already depreciated by 40-60 per cent, and 
the gold reserve more than halved. The industrial apparatus had 
been overstrained and mismanaged for war purposes; the merchant 
fleet was gone and so were the foreign investments which had been 
largely liquidated to buy war materials or confiscated by the enemy 
and lost through other countries’ breakdown. Commercial relations 
were disrupted and export markets lost. Labor trouble made internal 
readjustment extremely difficult. 

War finance started the inflation, and the Republic resorted to 
the printing press until the end of 1923 to overcome the post-war 
difficulties. This futile attempt was full-heartedly supported by such 
powerful and otherwise violently antirepublican groups as the old 
administrative and academic bureaucracy, business, and landed no- 
bility. The runaway inflation used up the national resources to pro- 
cure employment for labor and enormous paper profits for industry 
and agriculture. 

The voluminous literature on the German superinflation virtually 
ignores its political mechanism and consequences.’ The latter were 
more profound than the purely financial and economic after-effects. 
That they did not lead to an immediate overthrow of the Republic, 
the moral credit of which was as badly, and more permanently, im- 
paired than the financial, was due to Poincaré’s army in the Ruhr. 
But the moral blow delivered at democracy as a form of government 
shook the nation’s political loyalty by undermining its reliance upon 
the basic security provided by “saving” and the elementary “jus- 
tice” of capitalistic wealth distribution. Both depend on some de- 
gree of monetary stability. And the impoverishment of the middle 
classes through inflation was the more serious, since they were al- 
ready carrying much of the burden of professional dislocation which 
the war created. 

° Cf. C. Bresciani-Turoni, The Economics of Inflation (London 1927); F. D. Graham, 


Exchange, Prices and Production in Hyper-inflation (Princeton, 1930); F. Hesse, 
Deutsche Wirtschaftslage von 1914 bis 1923 (Jena, 1938). 
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THE POLITICAL CONSEQUENCES OF THE GREAT CRISIS 


The inflation ended in November, 1923, but a stabilization crisis 
of extreme sharpness was on hand. Interest on best short-term cred- 
its rose to 20 and 25 per cent, and capital appeared to have only 
one source left—the central bank, which had to “ration” its credit. 
Capital values declined accordingly, and real estate and corporate 
securities were practically unsalable. The financial system of the 
country was paralyzed, with commercial bank deposits reduced from 
twenty billion marks in 1914 to less than one-half billion; the eco- 
nomic machinery came almost to a standstill, with unemployment 
rampant. A nation-wide prospect of bankruptcy again shook the 
foundations of political loyalty. 

The crisis was overcome with the aid of the reparations. To en- 
able Germany to pay, the Dawes Plan was framed under banking 
leadership (creating, incidentally, substantial intermediary profits). 
The former enemies and neutrals “flooded” Germany for five years 
with credits. Germany could not take all that she was offered. The 
years 1925-30 were for the Germans a New Deal period of govern- 
ment expenditure for so-called social purposes including swimming 
pools, public parks, “uneconomic” housing, and similar projects 
which amounted to large-scale subsidies. It coincided with a new 
era of speculative capital expansion on the part of industrialists 
and bankers. 

Post-inflation Germany enjoyed a wave of borrowed prosperity. 
Gold and foreign-exchange reserves were restored, depleted inven- 
tories were replenished by great import surpluses, and the industrial 
apparatus was greatly but not “soundly” expanded.*® Then came 
the Great Crisis. For the third time in twelve years German econ- 
omy was threatened with “‘stoppage”’ and faced financial collapse. 
By 1931 not only had her last resort of getting rich quick (by foreign 
credits) vanished but she was under a “run” and the partial repay- 
ments more than exhausted her cash reserves and inventories. The 
worst of it was that even the prospect of an early return to prosper- 
ity seemed to have faded. Germany’s export markets had become 
so weak that even an inflation, the thunder of which had been stolen 
by English devaluation, could not promise their reopening. 


*° Cf. D. Warriner, Combines and Rationalization in Germany (London, 1931). 
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Exports provide Germany with vital raw materials and foodstuffs. 
But after 1929 crude material prices went down 4o per cent or more, 
breaking the purchasing power of the basic producers as well as 
that of their suppliers. Export markets had been further reduced 
by extreme neo-mercantilist policies all over the world. It started 
with the American tariff of 1929, the highest of its time. By 1931, 
under Britain’s leadership, the free-trading countries turned to high 
tariffs and the protectionists to more protection. Export subsidies 
came again into world-wide use, while France excelled in the tech- 
nique of quotas and similar restrictions, adopted by one country 
after another. Moreover, monetary manipulation, such as by deval- 
uations, added in most countries further protection against imports 
and more subsidies to exports. 

Three depression years of unemployment and wild political strife, 
the breakdown of international credit and trade, the bankruptcy of 
one customer-country after the other, the defeatism of a profitless 
capitalistic system, the virtuosity of “planning” propaganda, and, 
above all, a nation’s longing for security and stability at almost any 
price after several consecutive financial catastrophes—all these cir- 
cumstances have to be visualized to understand the success of an 
apparently “irrational” demagogy. 

The essential formula which Adolf Hitler intimated and winnie 
in “putting over” was in reality to eliminate unemployment by pub- 
lic works and armaments, to restore “confidence” by armaments, 
and to foster foreign trade by armaments. A large sector of the 
German people were willing to follow him, owing to their “despair’’™ 
as well as to the appeal of armaments to their political imagination 
shaped by the education which a Frederick the Great and a Bis- 
marck have disseminated, to the unhealthy swelling of German self- 
admiration during World War I, the inclination of broad strata 
toward a “reactionary” philosophy of life, and to the example of 
totalitarianism in Russia, Italy, and Japan. 

IS THERE A GERMAN SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY? 

The Germans appear to be imbued, just like other occidental na- 

tions, with the idea that they are “entitled” to what they regard 


11 Especially since the “last” hope of international co-operation—the London Eco- 
nomic Conference of 1933—was first postponed for half a year and then “torpedoed” 
by President Roosevelt. 
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as the proper or customary level of prosperity and living standards. 
They were not willing to wait in the face of a seemingly dark outlook 
by following orthodox lines of painful adaptation (notwithstanding 
their willingness to carry great sacrifices if regarded as temporary 
with “recompensation” in prospect). In distress public works, “con- 
trolled” inflation of one kind or another, and some degree of au- 
tarchy are at present the answer of dictators and democracies alike, 
and the Germans have experimented since 1916 with virtually every 
known type of economic “management.” But in spite of Russian 
and Japanese examples, the world was taken by surprise when Hit- 
ler’s public works assumed, with popular approval, a military char- 
acter with aggressive implications. 

For centuries the German people received an education of the 
bellicose brand. The underlying philosophy is supposed to be dis- 
tilled from a long history. Was not Germany poor and exploited 
each time when she was weak and divided as in the Thirty Years’ 
War and in the Napoleonic era, while Prussia obtained new prov- 
inces when Frederick the Great managed to fight the big powers, 
and Bismarck brought home German unity as well as Schleswig, 
Alsace-Lorraine, and five billion gold francs—after three victorious 
wars? 

The larger one’s army and the more one can exploit other nations 
the richer and more prosperous is the country, such is the gist of a 
traditional Prussian interpretation of history. The theory that rich 
nations draw their wealth from the exploitation of colonies or other 
controlled territories has been widely current among German school- 
teachers (and professors). They rationalized further, at least since 
Nietzsche, that utilitarian mass happiness, democratic humanitar- 
ianism, and the allegedly immutable laws of prosperity are as many 
ideologies by which the possessors safeguard their “loot’’ against 
the “have-nots” (the latter allegedly short of “living space”). Thus, 
a naive theory of imperialism was closely knit to a “reactionary” 
social doctrine.” 

1 An adequate “ideological” history of modern Germany is still lacking. Lévy- 
Bruhl’s L’Allemagne depuis Leibniz (Paris, 1890) and F. Meinecke’s Weltbiirgertum und 
Nationalstaat (Munich and Berlin, 1919) are first approximations. Gooch’s Germany 
(London, 1925) is a superficial compilation. M. J. Bonn’s Crumbling of Empire (Lon- 


don, 1938) offers good observations. Cf. also W. Gurian’s analysis, The Future of 
Bolshevism (New York, 1937). 
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Both have strong traditional backing. The fact that the French 
Revolution which carried over Europe the flag of liberation from 
obsolete “chains” also meant Germany’s political and economic 
humiliation left deep traces on the nation’s “mind.’’*} However, 
the secondary role of the ideology ought to be obvious. Under the 
impact of Napoleonic victories, the Prussian bureaucracy became 
the center of economic and social progress (in the Adam Smithian 
sense). When, in 1815, under czarist lead, the feudal and patrimo- 
nial interests recovered their power, a long “reactionary” era fol- 
lowed, shaken by subsequent French revolutions. The influence of 
a vastly expanding free English capitalism led to a definitely new 
turn of the ideological tide, and economic liberalism became pre- 
dominant in German thought of the 1860’s. Then, Bismarck’s vic- 
tories by the old-fashioned “iron and blood” technique again re- 
versed the trend. Treitschke is a typical representative of this last 
change: originally a liberal (brossdeutsch) historian, he became after 
1866 a chief apologist of ultra-Prussianism. The break between Wil- 
helm II and Bismarck brought again a fresh swing toward liberal- 
ism, interrupted by Caprivi’s fall; but the prosperous years after 
1900 witnessed a definitely “progressive” trend in German politics, 
social attitudes, and intellectual life, largely due to the competition 
with a progressive Anglo-American capitalism and to the revolu- 
tionary rumbling of the Slav earth. Another reactionary reversal 
came with the 1914 war on the democracies and the wartime pre- 
ponderance of the military. Then again, in the agony of defeat, 
whole Germany looked for a while at Wilson as the savior, until the 
disappointment with internal economic conditions and the rising 
hope for external politico-economic chances made them return once 
more to the old-time idols. 

In short, German political philosophy tends to be on the side 
of the “stronger battalions.” It accepted and glorified eighteenth- 
century ideologies when they were impressively supported by French 
bayonets as well as the nineteenth-century bourgeois outlook when 
convincingly suggested by British capitalistic success and naval 

13 The French Revolution imposed upon the Continent the emancipation of the 
Jews, thus creating a ‘‘vested interest” of the latter in the ideas of the former. Conse- 


quently, all reactionary movements suspect the Jews of “revolutionary” affiliations, 
which is a basic element in German anti-Semitism. 
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supremacy, and Bismarckian power politics when “tested” on the 
battlefields. It is very naive, therefore, to attribute to the Germans 
any rigid philosophy. Their philosophical cycles fluctuate according 
to what appears to be to their “interest”’ at each time.™4 If there is 
a national characteristic at all, lack of ideological continuity and 
stability, and possibly an exceptional ability to sublimate worldly 
aims into quasi-religious enthusiasm, distinguish the “German 
mind” from that of Western nations. 
THE DYNAMICS OF THE NAZI ASCENDANCY 

An attempt to reduce a genuine break in the continuity of a 
nation’s loyalties to a few “essentials” necessarily risks oversimpli- 
fication. Some contributing factors may be briefly enumerated. 

a) It has been indicated that after 1930 a chiliastic outlook be- 
came prevalent in Germany. The attitude in all shades of this wide- 
spread utopianism was anticapitalistic; an outstanding political ex- 
pression was the rising tide of the radical vote. Virtually all pres- 
sure groups clamored for governmental rescue; the entrepreneurial 
group turned in the 1930-33 crisis overwhelmingly “planning” 
minded, demanding state protection and monopolistic “freezing” 
of its interests. Like Italian and Hungarian fascism, the Nazis met 
with sympathy on the part of broad nonlabor groups by offering 
to use Lenin’s methods in favor of those groups. With Hitler’s com- 
ing to power, radicalism became as official as (say) Lutheranism was 
under the Prussian kings, adding dignity to its mass appeal. Its 
meaning was fluid from the early days of the Nazi movement but 
with strongly “state-socialistic” implications in favor of the “for- 
gotten men.”’ Without reference to this radical tinge neither the 
broad popularity of Naziism nor the internal coherence of a party 
recruited mostly from the lower strata (especially of peasantry) 
could be understood.*® 

%4It is typical, too, that German groups in foreign countries are more easily ab- 
sorbed than almost any other groups. Unless ‘‘persecuted,”’ German minorities are as 
a rule subservient to any form of government including American democracy, Russian 
czarism, and Hungarian semi-feudalism. 

8 Some combination of etatism with quasi-socialistic tendencies was a Prussian 
bureaucratic “tradition”’ of long standing (cf. W. H. Dawson, Bismarck and State Social- 
ism (London, 1890]; E. A. Clark, ‘Adolf Wagner,” Political Science Quarterly, LV 


[1940], 378-411; and H. Oncken’s Lassalle: Eine politische Biographie (Stuttgart and 
Berlin, 1920)). 
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b) The 1931 banking crisis affected not only the entire commer- 
cial and investment banking system of Germany but also the four 
thousand or so savings banks, mostly municipal, and some twenty 
thousand co-operatives, mostly rural. Virtually all were insolvent, 
involving a liquid wealth of over thirty billion marks in ownership 
capital and deposits."® Bankruptcy and subsequent value liquida- 
tion on such a scale appeared inconceivable. Hoping for foreign 
help, the Briining government chose to postpone the evil day by 
“freezing” the credit system with the aid of international (Stand- 
still) agreements and exchange restrictions. But foreign help was not 
forthcoming, while the gold reserve dwindled and the “flight”’ of 
foreign and home capital continued. The artificial structure had to 
be maintained by more and more artificiality. Restrictions grew into 
an array of regulations, gradually separating Germany from normal 
international traffic, degrading the mark to a purely internal ac- 
counting unit, and putting industry under governmental control. 
This unique process still waits for its historian to analyze its intri- 
cate effects. It may suffice that Germany imposed thereby a large 
amount of self-sufficiency upon herself, providing at the same time 
“sales talk” for those with vested interest in bureaucratic manage- 
ment and in more autarchy. The enforced independence from foreign 
credit made the Germans feel free to “experiment” at home, fur- 
ther opening the dams to the mounting radicalism. Making the Ger- 
mans self-conscious about their economic isolation was also instru- 
mental in adding fuel to the fire of militant nationalism and impe- 
rialistic sentiments. 

c) The political setup of the Republic was in many respects help- 
ful to its enemies. The Weimar constitution gave virtual dictator- 
ship powers to the president in an “emergency” (to be declared by 
him) and with the indulgence of emasculated courts three chancel- 
lors utilized this device before Hitler. The latter appeared, there- 
fore, as merely continuing on a legally permissible road—an impor- 


"6 The fact that the leading spokesmen of the Berlin “‘Big Five,” as well as the 
leading private bankers carried Jewish names, is not unimportant in explaining the 
wave of anti-Semitism subsequent to the banking crisis. Another element of no mean 
importance was the fact, well remembered by the lower middle classes, that after the 
inflation the savings banks largely “‘revalued” the depositors’ claims, while the com- 
mercial banks (with Jewish spokesmen!) canceled all paper-mark liabilities. 
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tant appearance at the outset of his rule, when the loyalty of a 
legalistic-minded bureaucracy was at stake. More important, how- 
ever, was the fact that the Republic, to satisfy the communists, had 
greatly emphasized its own allegedly revolutionary break with the 
past, thereby officially breaking the “continuity” of the law. The 
law-abiding among its enemies could rationalize accordingly about 
embracing illegal and even “‘otherwise’’ unethical objectives. 

d) To overestimate the appeal to class sentiment by the anti- 
bolshevik propaganda of fascism (before the present war) is prob- 
ably a far less serious error than to ignore the involuntary contribu- 
tion of bolshevism and “social democracy” to the victory of fascist 
movements (and also to anti-Semitism). What mattered was not 
whether there was a “real” communistic danger, as the Fascists 
pretended and their critics rightly denied, but whether the preten- 
sion was accepted as relevant by those to whom it was addressed.*? 

The short-lived communistic and syndicalist revolts in Central 
Europe had immense conseqeuences. One was a bitter resentment 
against labor, further nourished by the wage-raising and social 
spending policies of the “‘moderate”’ socialists. Consequently, every 
major fascist movement had been welcomed and at one time or 
another financed by entrepreneurial organizations to break the grip 
of the trade-unions. All over the Continent (with the possible ex- 
ception of Scandinavia) the conviction had been established that 
organized labor, moderate or radical, uses the democratic process 
to “exploit” other classes in a monopolistic fashion and that the 
competitive system (or other groups’ monopolistic privileges) can 
only be re-established if constraint by majority is met by violence 
of the “oppressed” minority. It is important in this connection that 
governmental jobs, including railroads, public utilities, etc., com- 
prise up to 35 per cent of Continental employment. The antagonism 
against the growing monopolization of these vast “franchises” by 
socialists and Catholics, who were gradually replacing the benefi- 
ciaries of the ‘‘old regime,” was easily sublimated into an ethical 
indignation against ‘‘corrupt” democracies. 
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17 A typical example of completely ignoring this essential distinction, and conse- 
quently a basic factor in the rise of Italian fascism, is G. A. Borgese’s Goliath (New 
York, 1936). 
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e) That the combination of a theoretical threat of bolshevism 
with the practice of a “moderate” socialism had been instrumental 
in rallying many nonlabor groups to some sort of fascist cause, is 
well known from Sofia and Budapest to Paris and Madrid. The 
actus! or potential competition of the communists for the labor vote 
had resulted under leftist regimes—even in Austria under Renner- 
Bauer, although practically without a Communist party—in con- 
cessions to radical wealth redistribution and in piecemeal reforms, 
largely at the consumers’ expense. This was serious enough, even 
if a united front had been accomplished; but in Germany the per- 
manent feud between communists and Social-Democrats virtually 
sealed the Republic’s fate. The socialists enlisted the old regime’s 
aid to overcome Spartakist and other rebellions and organized an 
army from ranks essentially opposed to democracy. At the show- 
down between the republican government in Prussia and a quasi- 
dictatorship in the Reich (under Papen, 1932) even the “reliable” 
Prussian police, and thereby all power, surrendered to the Hinden- 
burg clique, because the socialists dared not take chances on a civil 
war which might have worked in favor of the communists. More- 
over, and for similar reasons, the Republic essentially preserved the 
old bureaucracy so that Hitler could take it over with compara- 
tively little personnel change, either in the upper or in the lower 
structure of any but the municipal administrations. 

f) Lastly, Germany’s fateful agricultural tangle has to be men- 
tioned. Her claim of being the innocent victim of commercial per- 
secution by the “have” powers is refuted by the records of her own 
agricultural policy, reaching back to the tariffs and subsidies which 
federal and state governments of the Republic showered upon the 
East Elbean Junkers. President Hindenburg’s estate was one of the 
beneficiaries; Hitler was made chancellor when no legitimate gov- 
ernment could be formed to give more subsidies to the Rittergiiter 
and to raise grain prices further, already up to four times higher than 
the import price, free of duty. This policy did not fulfil its purpose— 
the appeasement of the landed aristocracy—but it had the effect of 
disrupting Germany’s already strained commercial relations with 
farm countries. It also lowered her industrial competitive power by 
raising the cost of living or inhibiting the wage reductions “neces- 
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sary” in the depression, and it bankrupted millions of peasants in 
western and southern Germany, caught in the scissors of rising 
fodder costs and dwindling markets for processed farm products."* It 
is no mere accident that the Nazi party’s most consistent following 
had been recruited among the peasantry.’® In the Third Reich ra- 
cial radicalism served as ideology to benefit the party’s supporters 
on the farm by “stabilizing” farm prices and incomes on a high 
plateau, in addition to a multitude of other subsidies. Of course, 
these autarchic farm policies became after 1936 part and parcel of 
the economic preparations for war. 


THE ECONOMiC “‘LOGICS’’ OF AGGRESSION 


For a country with high living standards but poor in natural re- 
sources as well as in “liquid capital” (credit and gold), the limita- 
tions of public works as a substitute for foreign trade are even more 
patent than elsewhere. In the face of unsatisfactory export volumes 
and prices, some other procedure of getting the raw materials was 
needed. Armaments promised to bring favorable commercial trea- 
ties. That did not necessarily mean war. Whether or not the Nazis 
“wanted” war is not relevant to our issue. Nor do the ideological 
pretexts matter which they used. The relevant thing is that the 
attempt to force industrial exports by the threat or use of arms 
had to lead to conflicts and conquests, or else to failure. 

The attempt to substitute public works and armed pressure for 
competitive exports is fraught with economic fallacies. Hitler’s 
public works (1933-35) did not create the self-perpetuating pros- 
perity which they were supposed to initiate according to the doc- 
trine of pump-priming (Jnitialziindung). The “multiplier” by which 
the national income is supposed to rise over and above the govern- 
mentally spent amount did not go a long way. The original expendi- 
tures had to be topped by more and more public works to keep the 


18 Cf. J. B. Holt, German Agricultural Policy, 1918-1934 (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1936). 


19 The racial philosophy of Hitler’s version is typical of a certain “‘peasant mind’’ 
which is inclined to transfer br~ ding experience from husbandry to humanity. The 
biographers of Hitler and the his:orians of Naziism generally underestimate the signifi- 
cant role of the farm problem in Hitler’s rise to power and of the farm following in 
the Nazi ranks. 
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upturn going.”? But unproductive investments on a vast scale, ab- 
sorbing already in peacetime up to 70 per cent of the national in- 
come, depressed the living standards as well as the export capacity 
of the country. The necessity of more regimentation and the prob- 
lem of substitutes for vital materials arose. All these consumed in 
turn so much of other raw materials and of labor as to create more, 
rather than less, scarcity. ia 

Second, Hitler’s policies, while strengthening Germany’s arms, 
destroyed much of her markets and all of her potential credit. The 
reduction of exports to Russia within six years from some seven 
hundred million to about forty million marks is one example. The 
raising of American antidumping rates against German commodi- 
ties is another. Germany’s exchange regulations, self-sufficiency pol- 
icies, and dumping practices led to one commercial conflict after 
another. Heavily unbalanced budgets due to wholesale armaments, 
plus the internal and external aggressiveness of the Third Reich, 
created such antagonism as to destroy all possibility of new credits. 
By 1936 the country had almost ceased to be part of the interna- 
tional economic and financial community. This meant that she 
could not buy any more raw materials except for “cash.” Hence the 
necessity of clearing, payment, and barter agreements to establish 
a permanent equalization of exports and imports against each indi- 
vidual foreign country. Up to go per cent of Nazi Germany’s for- 
eign trade had been forced into this system of “strait-jackets,” 
adopted by other countries in retaliation against Germany. Hence 
the popularity of the outcry for colonies. (The answer of the Allies 
that colonial products could be bought by anyone sounded cynical, 
since the German means to purchase dwindled.) 

A third pitfall arose from the geographic situation of Germany 
and the character of the countries which she was able to “bully” 
into economic submission. They are essentially poor countries with 
underdeveloped or little resources and with untrained populations. 
The control of the entire area from Poland to Turkey and Greece, 


2 Cf. H. Priester, Das deutsche Wirtschaftswunder (Amsterdam, 1936); C. W. Guille- 
baud, Economic Recovery of Germany (London, 1939); K. E. Poole, German Financial 
Policies, 1932-39 (Cambridge, Mass., 1939). For Italian parallels cf. G. Demaria, 
Cambi e clearings nella politica autarchica (1939). 
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even if it could have been achieved without a devastating war, 
would not have offered Germany the basis for prosperity for which 
she was striving. That area of one hundred million population or 
so lacks most of the minerals and all plantation products Germany 
needs. Even its comparatively meager resources need development 
by large-scale capital investment, i.e., by the provision of agricul- 
tural implements, mining machinery, etc., on long-term conditions. 
Germany could not sink vast amounts of iron, copper, etc., in such 
investments without promptly receiving new raw materials. Con- 
sequently, even in 1938, after five years of losing export outlets to- 
ward the West and after strenuous efforts, Germany’s trade with 
Mittel Europa, including Poland and Turkey, rose from some 4 to 
only 12 per cent of her total trade. Germany’s markets are in west- 
ern Europe and overseas, not in the Balkans. England was her great- 
est single customer. Only comparatively rich countries can afford 
on a large scale the high-quality products of German industry. No 
expansion by threat or force could make either raw materials grow 
on poor land or create purchasing power among poor people. 

By 1938 the Nazi economic system was headed for a breakdown 
sufficiently complete to threaten political collapse by extinguishing 
the loyalty of the masses (and of the army), without which neither 
a democracy nor a dictatorship can survive. War had to be risked 
to keep the system going, to fulfil the virtually unlimited economic 
expectations which Naziism had aroused, and to avoid the loss of the 
nation’s voluntary and forced savings almost totally sunk in unpro- 
ductive military equipments and in the preparations for self-suffi- 
ciency. 

Cuicaco, ILLINors 
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RAYMOND PEARL 


ABSTRACT 


The basic biological principle underlying belligerent behavior is the “‘will to live,” 
which is a characteristic of all living things. This characteristic has played an im- 

rtant role in the evolution of individual and collective human behavior. The stimuli 
eading to belligerent behavior arise from three sorts of situations: namely, (a) preda- 
tion, (b) invasion of territory, and (c) courtship, mating, and reproduction. These 
stimuli lead to essentially the same t of response in birds and mammals as they do 
in man, indicating the aw Background lying behind war as a form of human 
social behavior. The pores element in modern warfare has definite psychobiologi- 
cal effects. The alleged harmful genetic effects of warfare upon large population ag- 
gregates have been greatly overrated. Other adverse biological consequences of modern 
warfare may be temporarily severe but do not last long. The fundamental biological 
problem that war presents is the problem of the evolution of new patterns of sociality in 
which organized warfare will have no part. 


I 
The essence of the biological forces and principles underlying war 
has been stated with greater economy of words by an English poet, 
Edgar Foxall, in his “Flux, 1939,”’ than perhaps by any biologist: 


Here crawl we 
Through the long lusts of tribulation, 
Mastered by nothing save the will to live. 


For ‘‘the will to live” is the most fundamental of biological urges or 
drives, and war is one of its most important manifestations. It ex- 
tends to and embraces all living things and is indeed an ineluctable 
characteristic of life itself. Badley has stated the matter adequately 
in the following words: 

For however much the behaviour of living things of different kinds may differ 
in detail, the main needs of life that prompt the behaviour are the same. The 
same urge of life is shared by plant and animal, by amoeba and by man, showing 
itself in organised activity, co-ordinated in effort for the maintenance and extension 
of the life of the organism. All such purposive effort—purposive, in this sense, 
even if completely unconscious—is a manifestation, we must infer, of the in- 
tegrating principle at work in all, which . . . . “sleeps in the plant, dreams in the 
animal, and wakes in man.’’ 

* The Water-Rat Sonata and Other Poems (London: Fortune Press, 1940). 

2 J. H. Badley, The Will To Live: An Outline of Evolutionary Psychology (London: 
Allen & Unwin, 1931). Italics mine. 
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Naturally the present discussion will be primarily concerned with 
man and that aspect of his collective behavior that is called war, but 
it is biologically of the first importance to any approach to a real 
understanding of this aspect of human behavior to realize profoundly 
—as many persons not biologists do not—that man’s ways of acting 
are primarily the resultants of a long process of evolution. They 
find their roots in the ways of life of lower organisms. For something 
of the order of two thousand years past men have been, subcon- 
sciously and consciously, conditioned against such a view by theo- 
logical propaganda to the effect that man is separated from all other 
animals by a gulf that is qualitative as well as quantitative in na- 
ture. The result is that most human beings, even including some 
first-class intellects,} are really obsessed with the biologically quite 
false notion that man’s behavior is something sui generis. The real 
position may best be made clear by again quoting Badley: 


The life of every living unit consists of continual effort against the physical 
forces that threaten it with destruction. It maintains itself only by creating an 
equilibrium, continually disturbed and continually renewed, between the dif- 
ferent physical processes at work in it, so that none of them comes to entire 
completion. It is here that we see a further characteristic of this energy of effort 
in distinction from physical energy: it implies working for an end which is not 
i the natural outcome of the processes at work in the physical universe. For the 
familiar sequence of cause and effect it substitutes the psychological connection 
of effort and purpose, in which the action is the outcome not merely of previous 
happenings but also of the result that is to be produced. Not that the result is 
necessarily foreseen. In ordinary parlance, it is true, “purpose’’ is used to ex- 
press the conscious direction of activities to a foreseen end. In this sense, of 
course, it cannot be applied to activities of living things in which neither any 
kind of foreknowledge nor even consciousness can be assumed. We can only say 
that they act as if they had such a purpose. .... 

This mode of energy, which is known to us .... in the feeling of self, and 
which may be described, in psychological terms, as purposive effort, is thus the 
most fundamental characteristic of life. It shows itself alike in the initial effort, 
common to all living things, to combat the law of inertia for the saxe of main- 
taining life, and in the power, greatest of man’s acquisitions, of following the 
road of highest resistance and carrying through his purposes in spite of all 
obstacles—the power that we know as will. And so, even though we cannot, of 


3 An example of the point here is the fact that in Man the Unknown Alexis Carrel 
does not once mention, let alone discuss, evolution as an element in making man what 
he is today, although the book has for its purpose to reach, primarily through biological 
considerations, an understanding of the nature of man. 
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course, attribute will to the lower forms of life in the full sense of the term in 
which we apply it to human beings, it is no mere poetic metaphor to speak of all 
purposive effort, from its simplest to its highest forms, as the will to live.4 

II 

Because men, like all other organisms, want to go on living, they 
collectively go to war when group survival is threatened, or is 
thought to be imperiled, just as individuals will fight against threat- 
ened extinction of their own lives. Graded in the intensity of its 
overt manifestations according to the real or fancied danger that 
threatens survival, there is no known or conceivable form of human 
behavior to which the will to live may not lead. Under its domina- 
tion normally decent men will lie, steal, murder, and commit such 
atrocities as to make the usual comparison with beasts grossly unjust 
to merely animal behavior. One of the major evidences that this is 
so is found in the phenomenon of war. For in war the individual 
identifies himself with the group. The process goes according to a 
definite and essentially invariable pattern. The continued survival 
of a human group, either in its existing state or absolutely, is really 
threatened or is alleged to be threatened as a consequence of either 
the mere existence or the activities (or a combination of these two 
elements) of another human group. This menace to group survival, 
whether real or merely imagined, is then magnified by all possible 
applications of the arts of propaganda during a period of “‘negotia- 
tions” preceding actual combat, with biological effects presently to 
be discussed. Eventually war ensues. At once all restrictions on 
group behavior of the sort normally associated with such terms as 
law and decency automatically go by the board, if, as, and when any 
belligerent finds such restrictions irksome. Denials of this categori- 
cal statement will doubtless be raised by the unrealistic, having in 
mind the so-called “laws of warfare.”’> But if any such sentimental- 
ist will bring forward indisputable proof that just one of these “laws” 

4Op. cit., pp. 28-29. 

5 As laid down in the Declaration of Paris in 1856; the Red Cross conventions of 
1864, 1906, and 1929; the Declaration of St. Petersburg of 1868; the conventions and 
declarations of the Hague conferences of 1899 and 1907; the Poison Gas Protocol of 
Geneva, 1925; and other attempts to codify rules by which the game is to be played. 
A lucid historical summary of the efforts to make war more humane by processes of 


international law will be found in J. W. Garner, ‘“‘Laws of Warfare,”’ Encyclopaedia of 
the Social Sciences, XV (New York, 1935), 359-664. 
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has not been broken at some time since 1914, by some nation or group 
at war, he will have rendered a signal service. Actually events in 
World War I, and subsequently in Manchuria, Ethiopia, Spain, and 
China, to say nothing of World War II, have demonstrated with 
devastating clarity that nations and groups can, and do, flout these 
“laws” just as blithely as individuals did the prohibition amendment 
and the laws instituted to enforce it. When group behavior is law- 
less, as in war, the actions of individuals will inevitably also be so 
in greater or smaller degree and frequency. It is interesting in this 
connection to note that a statement that soldiers have not committed 
atrocities at a particular time and place is always regarded as im- 
portant war news. 

On the other side of the picture it is clearly to be understood that 
baser types of behavior are not universal among all soldiers all the 
time they are engaged in war. Habits of decency, fairness, and hu- 
man dignity are too deeply ingrained for that in the great majority 
of human beings. It is only under the all too frequently occurring 
situations of strain—periods during which the individual feels that 
his personal survival is about to be, or is, or just has been seriously 
and immediately endangered—that these habits of decency that are 
deeply imbedded in his very protoplasm are sloughd off. The in- 
herent decency and inoffensiveness of men, grounded deeply in their 
evolutionary history, have always been a source of concern to mili- 
tary commanders. From their point of view such types of behavior 
as fraternizing with opposed combatants, attitudes of individual 
kindness and fairness toward them, and the like, do not contribute 
to the defeat of the enemy, which is the main objective of military 
operations. Consequently in all wars strenuous efforts are made by 
officers to prevent such types of behavior on the part of the men. 
The success of such efforts is always far from complete. 

Furthermore, in addition to the habituations of decency and fair- 
ness characteristic of the behavior of individual human beings, it 
must never be overlooked that, in all higher animals certainly, “the 
tendency toward a struggle for existence is balanced and opposed 
by the strong influence of the co-operative urge,” as the matter is 
put by Allee.° How “strong” this urge or instinct for co-operation 


*W.C. Allee, The Social Life of Animals (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1938), 
Pp. 210. 
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is relatively, considered as a factor in evolution, is a matter about 
which there is neither universal agreement among biologists nor 
completely satisfactory evidence, qualitative or quantitative. But 
its existence as a factor in mammalian behavior cannot reasonably 
be doubted. Allee, and Patten before him,’ hold that it penetrates 
all nature. 

Belligerency for its own sake is not a normal way of life for any 
organism, including man.* Animals fight others of their own or dif- 
ferent species in response only to a limited set of stimuli, all con- 
nected with the basic survival urge. These causal stimuli relate es- 
sentially to three sorts of situations only: namely, resistance (a) to 
predation, (b) to invasion of territory, and (c) fighting in connection 
with courtship, mating, and reproduction. The latter two of these 
categories, (6) and (c), are really at bottom only different aspects of 
the first, resistance to predation, which is fundamental. 

Predation upon other living things, plant or animal, is a normal 
and universal component of the business of food-getting, which is 
an obligate element of living and survival. Among civilized men the 
process of food-getting has become so extremely complicated and 
intricate that the element of predation might seem superficially to 
have been completely lost. This is not really so; it is merely the pat- 
tern and mechanics of predation that have been altered. The primal 
pattern is still preserved among peoples in the hunting stage of cul- 
ture and among cannibals. To the utmost power at its command 
every predated organism fights to prevent its being gobbled up by 
the predator. In the more complex patterns of sociality associated 
with the term “civilization,” predation and resistance to it largely 
take economic forms. 

Among the higher but infra-human vertebrates, mammals and 


7W. Patten, The Grand Strategy of Evolution (Boston: R. G. Badger, 1920). 


8 According to Allee (0p. cit., pp. 212-13)—I have been unable to find in any Balti- 
more library the original source cited by him—American psychologists took a pool 
among themselves in 1935 as to whether, in their opinion, the tendency toward making 
war is an instinctive drive in man. Over go per cent held that there is no proof that war 
is an innate behavior pattern. It would be easy to overrate the significance of this result 
for a number of reasons. But, at the lowest estimate, it may be taken as a sort of quasi- 
official recognition of the fact that belligerency per se is not an important part of human 
behavior any more than it is of mammalian behavior generally. 
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birds, as well as among some of the invertebrates, notably the social 
insects, the evidence accumulated from ecological and behavior stud- 
ies particularly during the present century indicates that a deeply 
rooted sense of territory as appertaining or “belonging”’ to the indi- 
vidual or the group is widespread among many species. Any at- 
tempted foreign invasion of an occupied territory is immediately 
resisted by fighting on the part of the occupiers. This is not the 
place, nor is there space, to review the evidence in any detail. Men- 
tion must, however, be made of the beautiful and exact studies of 
Eliot Howard on territory in relation to bird life and behavior.? In 
detailed accounts of painstaking and prolonged field observations he 
shows that groups of various species of birds choose particular pieces 
of territory as their fields of operation, of definite shapes, sizes, and 
positions, and defend them rigorously and aggressively against in- 
vasion for definite durations of time. He says: 

Territory is not merely localized space, it is the objective aspect of a bird’s 
subjective state; it is action on the part of the bird from which emerges shape, 
size, position and duration. All these qualities, save shape, are determined by 
action which is provided in a bird’s inherited organization; and all, save posi- 
tion, have their being in that organization. Shape is individual not specific, 
acquired not provided at birth, and comes from landmarks which each individ- 
ual chooses for himself. A landmark is part of the organization.and in so far as 
it ministers to the success of territory has biological value; but its interest lies 
in the act of choosing, which it discloses, not in itself as a physical thing. If a 
cock does not choose, neither does he fight nor sing nor break away from his 
winter routine to isolate himself; and if this act has rv foundation in his in- 
herited nature neither have they. We cannot isolate it, or explain it save in 
terms of the whole or of some principle that pervades the whole. Were it not 
for the whole and the unity of the whole, were it not for choice and the quickness 
of it we should be unaware of any pervading principle. That principle is refer- 
ence. Were it not for reference, defence of territory would melt into random 
expressions of anger, landmarks would merge in the general background. When 
a cock spies an intruder his boundary checks his attack but not his anger; when 
he chases his mate his boundary checks his pursuit but not his passion; many 
actions related to reproduction are qualified by territory. So the act of choosing 
landmarks, since it is part of the whole, quickens with the whole, and stands in a 
similar relation to it as do the other actions which confirm territory, must itself 
be qualified by some property of the whole.” 

9H. E. Howard, Territory in Bird Life (London: John Murray, 1920); An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Bird Behaviour (Cambridge: University Press, 1929); and The Nature 
of a Bird’s World (Cambridge: University Press, 1935). 

10 The Nature of a Bird’s World, pp. 75-77. 
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While it would be unwise to read more into the matter than the 
facts warrant, the evidence is clear that those factors in the causa- 
tion and conduct of human warfare that relate to defense of terri- 
tory against invasion, actual or threatened—and the associated and 
deeply involved factor of population density in relation to territory 
—have an evolutionary foundation lying far back and deep down 
in man’s animal ancestry. 

The linkage between the (0) and (c) types of incitements to bellig- 
erence (namely, fighting to maintain exclusive territorial possession 
and fighting to maintain exclusive reproductive rights and privi- 
leges) and the fundamental will to live (the survival urge) is found 
in a transfer or spreading of the instinct for survival from the indi- 
vidual to include his stirps and from that ultimately to the group of 
beings generally like himself to which he belongs. The reproductive 
urge is really only the survival urge expanded relative to time and 
space. 

Heredity is most clearly to be apprehended as an aspect of reproduction. 
Living things do not merely reproduce; they reproduce themselves. This fact 
makes it clear that, philosophically viewed, the urge to reproduction is really a 
part—an extension if you like—of the primal urge to survival. If the individual 
cannot ensure his own indefinite earthly immortality he can and does try his 


very best to see that his stirp shall keep on living forever and ever. Naturally 
this self-reproductive process tends towards social as well as biological stability. 


In a significant and important book that has been too much neg- 
lected by both biologists and sociologists the British entomologist 
Walker” puts food, security, and propagation as the basic elements 
in the manifestations of man’s “will to live’ and presents detailed 
evidence to show that the greatest part, if not all, of human history 
and human evolution can be explained as the consequence of man’s 
efforts to secure these three essentials for himself, individually and 
collectively. He summarizes his discussion of war in the following 
words, with nearly all of which the present writer is in agreement: 

Summing up, the following laws can be considered fundamental: 


1. Every engineering device which facilitates transportation over natural 
physical barriers, lessens the security of peoples. 


™ R. Pearl, ‘Biology and Human Trends,” Journal of Washington Academy of Sci- 
ence, XXV (1935), 253-72; reprinted, with slight changes, in Smithsonian Institution 
Annual Report for 1935, Pp. 327-44. 
2 C. C. Walker, The Biology of Civilization (Toronto: Macmillan & Co., 1930). 
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2. The natural striving after security by one people, that is to say, its 
natural endeavours to exist, must affect the security of other peoples. Because 
when a people endeavours to ensure its existence, by reason of its automatic 
reactions to the problems connected with food-supply, security, and social 
stability, its endeavours will conflict with the strivings of other peoples who are 
also subject to the same environmental problems. Each people is only trying to 
exist. When a people considers that its existence is threatened by a particular 
environment, which may have been brought about by the strivings of other 
peoples in their struggle for existence, to such an extent that no adaptation to 
the environment will suffice, it is forced to attempt to alter that environment. 
But another people may consider that any alteration of that environment 
affects its own existence. 

The result is war. 

3- The evidence of history shows that the abolition of war in civilization has 
only been accomplished by the establishment of a central control. 

4. War in civilization to-day is a natural result of the normal processes of 
existence among nations sovereign in their own right and free from a common 
control. If the evidence of the past is final, then while a common control is lack- 
ing, and nations bear the sole responsibility for the existence of their several 
peoples, war will remain a persistent factor in their processes of life." 


War is a form of social behavior and, as such, is a phenomenon of 
group biology. In it, as has already been mentioned, the normal 
nonbelligerent ways of life and attitudes of individual human beings 
have to be overcome in order to get the individuals to act together 
in this particular form of group behavior. After each actual war the 
surviving and disillusioned combatants, on the one hand, and the 
youths too young at the time of the war to have been combatants, 
on the other hand, exhibit almost invariably and universally the 
psychological reaction epitomized in the phrases ““There must never 
be another war” and “Never again so far as we are concerned.” 
Just as invariably, and about as universally, when the next war first 
impends, and then later begins, these very same categories of indi- 
viduals are found once more at the forefront in both the preparatory 
phases and later in actual combat. Incidentally it would be an in- 
teresting, if ironic, statistic to know just what proportion of those 
Oxford and Cambridge students who a few years ago signed solemn 
declarations that they would never, never fight in a war have in re- 


*3 Ibid., pp. 314-15. 
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cent months become willing and extremely efficient airmen, artillery- 
men, and infantrymen. 

The explanation of this recurring volte-face is found in the effects 
of propaganda, referred to in the preceding section. After examining 
realistically the historical facts as to the immediate causation of 
war and the “organs of society in which the war-making power is 
lodged,”’ as well as the considerations controlling the “bellicose de- 
terminations” of those organs, Alvin Johnson reaches the following 
conclusion : 

It is impossible to say with certainty whether in all history any people as a 
whole or by an actual majority has willed to make war. A war situation arises 
in which the only possible alternatives appear to be victory or defeat; and how- 
ever little the majority of the citizens of one state may desire to crush another 
state, they are still less willing to contemplate being crushed. After war is on, 
the union of the great majority in support of the war is effected, mainly by the 
inherent force of the situation but in part by propaganda. It is by this ex post 
facto consent, given unavoidably, that wars inaugurated by minority interests or 
in response to traditional policies present a pseudo-popular character."4 

The chief criticism of this statement is that it seriously under- 
estimates the relative part played by propaganda in the process. 
What Johnson characterizes as the “inherent force of the situation” 
derives its “force” almost wholly as the result of propaganda, so 
far as concerns its effect upon the opinions and behavior of individ- 
uals. For the individual—the common man—is not in a position 
really to know anything about “situations” of the sort under dis- 
cussion, except from “information” reaching him through so-called 
“organs of public opinion” or through governmental pronounce- 
ments, specifically designed and intended to instil into the public 
mind a prefabricated set of ideas, attitudes, and emotions. The “in- 
formation” so received is always and inevitably colored by propa- 
ganda.’ Furthermore, an objective appraisal of the events of the 
last quarter-century clearly shows that military men have come 
more and more to regard propaganda per se as one of the most 
effective direct agencies in bringing about and conducting war. 

4 “War,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, XV (1935), 338. 

*s Anyone doubting this needs only to read in the periods just preceding and during 
an actual war the accounts of the same identical objective events in the leading newspapers 
of different countries, in order to be convinced of the truth of the statement; always 


assuming, of course, that the reader is in a state of mind capable of being convinced by 
evidence. 
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The psychobiology underlying the effective operation of propa- 
ganda in altering objective behavior as well as in forming and ma- 
nipulating what men firmly believe to be their “opinions” or “rea- 
soned convictions” is well stated by Burrow: 


In accordance with the investigations of phylopathology it is extremely im- 
portant for students of human reactions to recognize that the phenomenon of 
man’s social behavior, universally governed as it is by his conditioned “likes and 
dislikes,” is a phenomenon which, though phyletic in its range, possesses in point 
of fact no conscious directive influence whatsoever over man’s intrinsic be- 
havior-processes. These “likes and dislikes” are the mere symptomatic, parti- 
tive reflections of similar and dissimilar index-responses—responses to which 
people are unwittingly, affectively subjected and over which they habitually 
delude themselves into believing they have conscious control when, in truth, 
these reflexly conditioned responses occurring inter-individually among us have 
everywhere reflex (“unconscious”) control over man. However distasteful to 
contemplate, the fact is that, due to his inadvertent affect-linkages, the “sym- 
bols” which social man “thinks” he employs quite voluntarily are... . really 
employing man as a quite involuntary instrument subject at all times to their 
arbitrary commands. In this outlook I think it may be safely predicted that 
primary, internal, proprioceptive man will prove to be a very different animal 
from the animal which, in his symbolic, projective, reflex conditioning, he now 
“thinks” he is.*® 


The discussion of this most important element in the biology of 
war cannot be carried further here. And, indeed, there is no need 
to; with ghastly clarity its manifestations are being ages on the 
record day by day as this is written. 


IV 


Much has been written about the biological consequences of war, 
and particularly the genetic consequences. During the last quarter 
of a century the view has generally prevailed that war is normally 
and regularly dysgenic in its racial or group effect. The argument, 
first effectively stated in modern times by David Starr Jordan’? 
and his pupil Vernon Kellogg,"* is that since any form of recruitment 

%6T. Burrow, The Biology of Human Conflict: An Anatomy of Behavior Individual 
and Social (New York: Macmillan Co., 1937), p. 316. 


11 The Blood of the Nation (Boston: American Unitarian Association, 1903); The 
Human Harvest (Boston: American Unitarian Association, 1907); War and the Breed 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 1915); see also D. S. and H. E. Jordan, War’s Aftermath 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1914). 

18 Beyond War (New York: Henry Holt Co., 1912). 
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of soldiers for war, whether by voluntary enlistment or conscrip- 
tion, deliberately and of set purpose chooses the physically and 
mentally superior part of the young adult male population existing 
at the time; and since, furthermore, the casualties will tend to be 
higher among the more superior portion of the combatants already 
selected for their biological fitness (because the biologically more 
superior individuals will tend to have more initiative, be braver, 
and generally tend to run into bullets faster than will the inferior 
individuals), the net result will be that an undue proportion of the 
best germ plasm will be irrevocably drained off from the national 
or group germ plasmic pool and lost forever, to the lasting biological 
detriment of the group. This argument is familiar to everyone. 
Hunt in 1930 brought forward new statistical evidence alleged to 
be in its support.’? 

On the other hand, there have been, and are, those who have 
urged that the basic biological effect of war is generally eugen: 
rather than dysgenic. It is alleged that recurring wars are essential 
to the maintenance and further development of “racial vigor,”’ what- 
ever precisely that may mean. It is not unfair to say that this was 
the official philosophy of Germany in Hohenzollern times and is now 
in Hitlerian. Such biological basis as this philosophy has is essen- 
tially Lamarckian. The argument is that, since war is a tough busi- 
ness, peoples who are to be successful at it must make themselves 
tough by self-discipline, hard and meager living that eschews all 
forms of indulgence, hedonism, and “softness” generally. If all this 
is done, so the argument runs, the population will be improved bio- 
logically, and the “race” will get stronger and stronger all the time. 
A minor variant of this argument always comes to the front when- 
ever national conscription is up for political consideration. It is ar- 
gued that the disciplined life, the better knowledge of personal hy- 
giene acquired, and the physical and mental effects upon the indi- 
vidual of military regimentation will be “good’’ not only for the 
conscripts themselves but also for the nation. As Allee wisely points 
out,?° the history of the Chinese people counts strongly against any 
theory that recurring wars are necessary to maintain or promote 

a R. Hunt, Some Biological Aspects of War (New York: Galton Publishing Co., 
1930). 

"s Op. cit., p. 232. 
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racial vigor. That history unmistakably shows that a peaceful way 
of life may be associated with unsurpassed biological vigor of the 
race, however appraised, over an extremely long period of time as 
human affairs go. 

It seems on the whole fair to say that at the present time the 
weight of really informed and unbiased biological opinion inclines 
to the view that both of the opposing theories that have been set 
forth imply far greater group biological consequences of war than 
any actually known facts or any really sound genetic theory would 
warrant. The truth probably is that no war that has occurred in 
either the nineteenth or the twentieth century, at least, produced 
any significant or measurable genetic effect upon a race, nation, or 
group involved, considered statistically as a whole group. 

There are many reasons for this view, involving a number of perti- 
nent variables. Some of these are: 

1. The relatively short duration of wars as compared with the 
effective reproductive span of human life. Most combatants return 
from war at or near the very prime of reproductive life, so that they 
can, and to a large extent do, have children and so pass on their own 
genes (for better or worse). 

2. The proportion of combatants actually killed in war, and there- 
for biologically eliminated as individuals together with the genes 
they bear, to the total number actively involved in the enterprise 
is always small—so small that, if all the fatalities were adversely 
selective to the extreme degree envisaged by the Jordan theory, the 
form of the total gene frequency distribution for the whole popula- 
tion from which the combatants were drawn would probably not be 
sensibly altered, if it could be precisely measured. Consider the fol- 
lowing statistics in this connection. The total population of the 
United States in 1910 was 91,972,266, and in 1920 was 105,710,620. 
According to War Department figures, the total mobilized forces of 
the United States in World War I numbered, in round figures, 
4,355,000, or 4.7 per cent of the 1910 population and 4.1 per cent 
of the 1920 population. The total number “killed and died” in the 
war was approximately 126,000, or 2.9 per cent of those mobilized, 
and 0.14 per cent of the total population of the United States in 
1910, or 0.12 per cent of the total population in 1920. But the mat- 
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ter can be pursued still further. Some of those who died in the war 
would h2ve died during the same period of time had they not been 
among the mobilized forces. There were “killed in action”’ and “‘died 
of wounds received in action,” taken together, a total of 2,215 offi- 
cers (of all ranks together) and 48,295 enlisted men, or, all told, a 
grand total of 50,510 men. So that there were genetically lost to the 
“race” (in the sense of the total population of the United States) 
as a direct and obligate result of engaging in the business of fighting 
a war, 0.055 per cent of the 1910 population, or 0.048 per cent of 
the 1920 population. Five one-hundredths of 1 per cent is a small 
proportion. It seems unlikely that any geneticist would regard as 
particularly significant any such a subtraction from the total gene 
pool of a population of roughly one hundred million. But the matter 
may be pursued still further. On the Jordan theory it is alleged that 
the adverse selection of war is most stringent in respect of the offi- 
cers. Officers are chosen to be such because they are thought to be, 
and on the whole in fact are, the best men involved in the enter- 
prise—the superfit on an all-round appraisal. The total of 2,215 offi- 
cers “killed in action” and “died of wounds received in action” con- 
stituted 0.0024 per cent of the total population of 1910, and 0.0021 
per cent of that of 1920.” 


21 It may perhaps be contended that it is not fair to take the United States for such a 
discussion of World War I, because of the facts that we were involved a shorter time 
than most of the other combatant nations and did not have so high a proportion of the 
population mobilized. Actually the choice of the United States was determined because 
more detailed figures were available. But let us see what can be made out of the avail- 
able data for France. In 1911 the population of France was approximately 39,602,000. 
The total mobilized forces in World War I included 8,410,000, or 21.2 per cent of the 
total population. The total ‘‘killed and died’’ in the war numbered 1,357,800, con- 
stituting 16.1 per cent of those mobilized, and 3.4 per cent of the total population. So, 
then, on the basis of 1910-11 population France mobilized about a 4 times greater 
proportion of her population than the United States. The percentage of the mobilized 
who were killed or died was 5.6 times greater for France than for the United States. If 
the same proportion between total ‘“‘killed and died” and “‘killed in action” + ‘‘died of 
wounds received in action” held for the French troops as for the United States troops, 
the expected number of the latter category for France would be 126,000: 50,510: : 
1,357,800 : x. And x = 544,305, which is approximately 1.4 per cent of what the total 
population of France was in 1911. Doubtless the proportion of “‘killed in action, etc.,”’ 
to total ‘‘killed and died” was actually higher for French troops than for United States 
troops, so that the 1.4 per cent figure is too low. But 3.4 per cent of the total French 
population “killed and died” is certainly too high a figure to charge completely to a war 
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3. From a statistical point of view the loss of germ plasm to the 
nation or population by the loss of life of combatants in war must 
be trifling in its racial effect because the sisters of these male casual- 
ties remain at home and can and do marry and breed. Supposing 
the adverse elimination of the males to involve a sample of highly 
superior genes, the sample of genes carried by the sisters of the 
eliminated men will be statistically substantially identical with the 
eliminated sample, considered as an aggregate. 

4. Whether approached from the Mendelian or the Galtonian 
point of view the precise study of genetics during the present cen- 
tury has demonstrated that the gene distribution of the ancestors 
of any particular individual rapidly (in the sense of a small number 
of generations) approximates the gene distribution in the general 
population as a whole.” This is true even though the genetic di- 
vergence of the individual be extreme in either the positive (su- 
perior) or the negative (inferior) direction. An example derived 
from studies in human longevity?’ will perhaps make the meaning 
clearer. A sample of 365 extremely longevous persons (all living at 
ages of ninety years and above) was compared with a sample of 136 
persons representing the general average of the population in re- 
spect of longevity. In mean living age at observation the propositi 
of the two samples differed by 46.6 years, or 95.5 per cent, from 
each other; and in computed total completed longevity by 26.7 
years, or 36.7 per cent. In other words, the selection, as regards the 
propositi themselves, was extreme and drastic. But the fathers of 
the two groups differed in completed mean longevity by only 12.3 
years, or 20.5 per cent, and the mothers by only 17.7 years, or 31.8 
per cent. The differences became still smaller in the grandparental 
generation, where they amounted to but 11.3 per cent for paternal 
effect. So then we have established outside limits and can fairly see that the genetic 
loss to the French population as a direct result of World War I fell somewhere in be- 
tween 1.4 and 3.4 per cent of that population. Sad as this loss is to contemplate hu- 


manistically, a geneticist would not regard it as a major catastrophe or one likely to 
alter significantly the general gene distribution of the French population as a whole. 

22 Cf. K. Pearson, “‘On a New Theory of Progressive Evolution,” Annals of Eugenics, 
IV (1930), 1-40. 


#3 Raymond and Ruth DeWitt Pearl, The Ancestry of the Long-lived (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1934), chap. viii. 
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grandfathers; 10.0 per cent for paternal grandmothers; 11.0 per cent 
for maternal grandfathers; and 14.2 per cent for maternal grand- 
mothers. The next (great-grandparental) generation would have 
shown only trifling and quite insignificant differences. As Pearson 
says: ‘It would be difficult to find a man with 16 exceptional great- 
great grandparents, and the average even of 16 individuals, if they 
are selected at random, will not be very different from mediocrity 
for any single character.’”*4 

In sum, modern genetics clearly teaches that before the adverse 
selectivity of warfare can seriously, or even sensibly, affect the ag- 
gregate composition of the gene pool of a large population, nation, 
or race, the selection must be much more widespread and drastic 
than it has been in any war that has ever yet occurred. 

The discussion thus far in this section has been confined to the 
genetic effects of war. This has been deliberate, because in the past 
it has been this aspect that has been most emphasized in discussions 
of the biological consequences of warfare. It is not to be overlooked 
that there may be other directly biological consequences of much 
greater seriousness. By interferences with national nutrition, and 
with national psychology—particularly in such affective matters as 
general morale, hopefulness, and initiative—extremely serious con- 
sequences may follow war, manifesting themselves in such forms as 
damaged national health, lowered fertility, and in other ways. These 

_adverse biological consequences are usually merely temporary but 
may be somewhat prolonged, depending upon the course of events 
after the war has overtly and technically ended. Apart from all 
other considerations, the blockade of Germany by the Allies in 
World War I did serious damage to the national health of that 
country. 


V 


Many sincere people fondly cherish the notion that somehow just 
around a corner of the collective mind lies hidden a magic formula 
that will insure, if discovered and applied, the end of all warfare. 
It is not unjust to suggest that Woodrow Wilson dallied with such 


24 Op. cit., p. 7. 
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an idea. Biologists find no present reason to subscribe to it.2*> The 
earlier sections of this paper have set forth some of the considera- 
tions that underlie the biologist’s pessimism about the matter. These, 
and others that could not be developed for lack of space, all converge 
to the generalization that war is an intrinsic element in all patterns 
of human sociality that have so far been evolved. And patterns of 
sociality are among the most fundamental elements of human biol- 
ogy. Boodin has clearly and forcibly put it in this way: 


The social group relations are as much part of the realization of the life of 
man as are the physical and organic environment. We have looked upon society 
too abstractly as though it were an artificial addition to man’s biological evolu- 
tion. It is in fact part of his biological evolution. The gestalt of the life of man 
requires the social relations for its completion. The social group is an invention 
by the life urge as truly as is the stomach.”® 


The real and fundamental biological problem that war presents 
is the problem of the evolution, or the invention by evolutionary 
processes which is the same thing, of new patterns of sociality in 
which war as it has hitherto existed will play no part. Objectively 
the major result of man’s evolution since he first became established 
as a distinct species has been the unremitting, and in the last few 


centuries tremendously accelerating, control of natural forces and 
resources to his own purposes. This has been the achievement of 
science and its applications. The magnitude of the achievement is 
enormous. And intrinsically it is good. No sensible intellectual or 
moral objection can be raised against the material progress of civili- 
zation that science has accomplished. But such progressive develop- 
ment as there may have been in the moral and spiritual nature of 
man himself, if any, has not been at anything approaching the same 
rate as his material progress. The result is that today a species of 
mammals that is morally and spiritually at a low and primitive 
stage of evolution finds itself in possession of colossal material 
powers and resources—such powers and resources as no other species 
ever had, either absolutely or relatively, nor for the most part did 

2s R. Pearl, “‘Biology and Human Trends,” of. cit.; “Biology and War,” Journal of 
Washington Academy of Sciences, VIII (1918), 341-60; also reprinted in Studies in 
Human Biology (Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1924), chap. xxii. 

6 J. E. Boodin, The Social Mind: Foundations of Social Philosophy (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1939), Pp. 12. 
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man himself possess until within the lifetime of persons now living. 
Furthermore the sociality of this mammalian species is so primitive, 
so ill-kempt, so badly organized, and so lowly evolved generally that 
these enormous material powers can, and regularly do, fall com- 
pletely under the control of single individuals, or small groups of 
individuals, who are selfish, greedy, vicious, dishonest, and hypocrit- 
ical; whose souls know neither human decency, sympathetic and 
loving kindness for their fellow-men, nor social morality. Is it re- 
markable that this species Homo sapiens finds itself currently in 
trouble? 

Any sort of world-wide harmonious and sympathetic co-operation 
by which men may live decently together simply does not exist. The 
complexity of the world of today in respect of its sheerly material 
aspects imperatively demands such co-operation if it is to continue 
to be a possible abode for human beings. Yet every single one of the 
protagonists of new social patterns, from Washington to Moscow 
and including assorted colleagues along the way, struggles to make 
his ideas prevail by the application of the techniques of chicanery, 
demagoguery, “‘purges,”’ and military force. Selfish greed and lust 
for power find such methods temporarily suitable to the achievement 
of their ends. The standard pattern of national behavior, to which 
there are no exceptions, is to combat evil with evil. But real and 
enduring peace will never be achieved by such techniques. For a 
true evolution of new patterns of sociality that will be lasting and 
embrace all mankind there must first evolve among men more de- 
cency and dignity, more tolerance and sympathy, more kindness and 
forbearance, and more capacity of co-operation for the common 
good in the conduct of human life. The prime condition necessary 
for the meek to inherit the earth is that they shall abound in the 
qualities of meekness. 
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THE PSYCHIATRIC ASPECTS OF WAR AND PEACE 
FRANZ ALEXANDER 


ABSTRACT 


Rather than to seek the causes of war, it is perhaps more profitable to attempt to 
discover the conditions under which peace is possible. The American continent offers an 
opportunity for this type of study. Since the inhabitants of the Americas are largely of 

uropean origin, it is less plausible to assume that their psychological structure has been 
radically modified than to assume that a difference in social conditions is responsible for 
the more peaceful history of this continent. Where organized groups co-exist without 
conflicting interests, or with supplementary interests, peace is possible, and the adjacent 
groups may fuse into a single economic and political unit. The fact that personal con- 
icts within a group are settled by law or by norm is encouraging in suggesting the 
possibility of extending this type of settlement to intergroup conflicts. In order for 
norms to provide a basis for the peaceful resolution of conflicts, socialization of the 
individual is necessary. A democratic state requires a more socialized kind of human 
material than a social order based on suppression and coercion. In considering Freud’s 
statement that wars result from man’s innate destructiveness, it should be borne in 
mind that human aggression frequently finds sublimated outlets. There are two im- 
rtant conditions for peace: (1) human beings must be united in one large, well- 
integrated social organization; (2) there must be a technique for settling conflicting 
interests. It is scarcely conceivable that these conditions can be realized until one 
powerful group subdues the weaker ones and coerces them to participate in a larger 
organization. A future league of nations must recognize the necessity of coercion until 
consensus is established. Although the democracies should lead this supernational 
organization, they are averse to the use of force. They must, however, recognize their 

to assume leadership. 


As the manifestation of man’s destructive impulses war appears as 
a legitimate subject of psychology. It would seem somewhat more 
dubious whether or not it also belongs within the more restricted 
scope of psychiatry—a field devoted to abnormal behavior. Certain- 
ly historical experience would not justify considering war an ab- 
normal phenomenon. 

In a letter to Einstein, Freud wrote: “Conflict of interest among 
mankind is in the main usually decided by the use of force. This is 
true of the whole animal kingdom from which mankind should not 
be excluded.’ This is not an opinion but a terse statement of fact. 
From the point of view of psychiatry, it would seem that the pacifist, 
who thinks of the elimination of war as an actual possibility, might 
be considered a neurotic. He might easily be called a dreamer, sub- 
ject to wishful thinking, who does not dare to face reality and who 
escapes into fantasy. 


* Why War? (Paris: International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation, League of 
Nations, 1933), p. 3. 
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Freud in his letter to Einstein is fully aware of this. He sees the es- 

sence of cultural development in the “strengthening of the intellect, 
which begins to master the instincts, and the turning inward of the 
tendency of aggression with all its advantageous and dangerous re- 
sults.’ He even questions whether or not culture “‘is leading to the 
extinction of mankind since it encroaches upon the sexual function in 
more than one way, and even today uncultured races and the back- 
ward elements of the population increase more rapidly than the high- 
ly cultivated.” But no matter whether we consider the cultural do- 
mestication of the human animal as progress or degeneration, the 
simple statement remains unassailable that, as long as powerful na- 
tions or groups of people continue to pursue their interests by force, 
by destruction, and by subjugation of their opponents, pacifism must 
be considered as a morbid phenomenon—in fact, the rationalization 
of self-destructive wishes. In the present state of affairs, as long as 
pacifism is not being shared by all inhabitants of the earth, it is a 
renunciation of self-defense. If self-preservation is a fundamental 
and normal attribute of life, pacifism must be considered a morbid 
phenomenon—the manifestation of self-destructiveness. It cannot 
be excused even as the result of unclear thinking. Anyone who is 
blind to the ubiquitous manifestations of human aggressiveness in 
the past and present can be rightly considered a man who does not 
face reality. If he is not of subnormal intelligence—unable to grasp 
events around him—his inability to face facts must be of emotional 
origin, and he may be considered a neurotic. 

All this preamble is to refute those who seek the causes of war in a 
specific emotional disturbance of the masses and refer to it as a mass 
psychosis. We might even go one step farther and question the ex- 
istence of a real peace. Since we know that war has always been the 
usual way of settling conflicts between groups, we might ask how 
peace is possible at all. It cannot be assumed that during the brief 
periods of peace there were no conflicting interests between different 
national, economic, and political groups. The answer seems to be 
that, at least as far as the history of ancient and western civilization 
is concerned, periods of peace were nothing but preparations for a 


2 Ibid., p. 9. 3 Tbid. 
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coming war. Those who may doubt the validity of this pessimistic 
interpretation of history should be reminded of the experiences of 
their own lifetime. Anyone who grew up before the World War in 
any of the central European states should have come to the convic- 
tion that that period of peace was nothing but a preparation for the 
World War. A casual glance at different national budgets, compul- 
sory military service, and the different moves of the diplomatic 
chess game must have convinced everyone of the validity of this 
statement. Nobody who lived in central Europe after the World 
War could have overlooked the fact that all these years were devoted 
to a preparation for revenge, a preparation which increased in tempo 
with the speed of a geometrical progression. 

A student of European and ancient history can differentiate right- 
ly only between periods of actual and latent war, the latter being 
misleadingly called periods of peace. This statement can hardly be 
refuted, no matter how disinclined we may be to accept it in this 
simple formulation. We struggle against this depressing view be- 
cause it is so difficult to look upon human events objectively without 
wishful distortion. We easily confuse the state of affairs we should 
like to have with existing conditions. In the light of this formulation 
the history of civilized mankind is a history of wars interrupted by 
preparations for more wars. 

In contrast to this pessimistic and realistic evaluation of the past, 
which is common among European historians, stands a more hopeful 
attitude, frequently expressed by statesmen, publicists, and social 
scientists in this country. These authors like to consider Europe a 
congested area populated by people who are divided into small eco- 
nomic, racial, and political units and, on account of this unfortunate 
situation, live in permanent strife with each other. According to 
them war is characteristic for that part of the world; that is to say, it 
is the disease of the old world but is not necessarily a fundamental, 
inevitable phenomenon of social life. The experience of this country, 
where 122,000,000 people live in a large economic unit in peace with 
each other and with neighboring nations, would indicate that under 
the right conditions real peace is a possible state of affairs. The more 
cynical observer may answer: “Of course peace is possible while 
there are no adjacent groups with conflicting interests or the power 
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relations between them are extremely unequal. But wait until the 
oceans no longer serve as imposing barriers. Asiatic, European, and 
American nations will become, from the sociological point of view, 
adjacent nations competing in the world-markets for world-trade.”’ 
In fact, the American public is divided into two groups: those who 
with a keen sense already anticipate that the protective value of 
geographical distance will shrink and finally disappear, and those 
who complacently continue to put their faith in the vastness of the 
oceans. The introduction of compulsory military service and our ex- 
penditures for national defense are the best proofs of the prevalence 
of the more pessimistic view that peace is nothing but preparation 
for war. 

No matter how convincing these arguments may be, American 
history could be considered as an experiment of nature demonstrat- 
ing that peace which is not a preparation for war is a conceivable 
condition of human affairs. In this continent, since the Revolution- 
ary War and its aftermath, the War of 1812, not considering the 
Civil War, there was no preparation for foreign wars and no standing 
armies worth mentioning. The Mexican and Spanish wars were mere 
incidental military operations. There was no emotional anticipation 
of a coming war—quite different from the state of mind in which 
people of Europe have been raised for centuries. 

Since war is the more common phenomenon and real peace the 
extremely rare exception, it seems more promising to approach the 
problem of peace and war not by asking what are the causes of war 
but by studying the causes or, more precisely, the conditious of 
peace. If war is a permanent phenomenon of human history one 
might more easily expect an understanding of its deeper roots if one 
tries to establish those unusual conditions under which peace can 
exist. Since the advent of dynamic psychology it is customary to 
approach the problem of peace and war primarily from the point of 
view of the individual. It is, however, quite obvious that one cannot 
expect from the study of the individual’s psychological makeup to 
establish those specific conditions under which nations can live be- 
side each other peacefully, contrary to their habit of conducting wars 
against each other. One cannot well assume that people deriving 
from the same European stock here in America have, in a brief 
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period, changed their psychological structure to such a degree as to 
explain the considerably long period of peace in this country. It is 
obvious that those social conditions, both national and internation- 
al, under which the same types of individuals live must be responsi- 
ble for war and peace. Since war is the common state of affairs, the 
question arises as to what those sociopolitical conditions are under 
which a peaceful attitude among population and leaders will prevail 
or, in other words, under which peaceful leaders and attitudes be- 
come popular. In this approach we are considering for the moment 
basic human nature as the constant factor and the sociological fac- 
tors as the variables. 

Contrary to a current view that war is the unavoidable manifesta- 
tion of man’s innate destructiveness, we have good reason to believe 
that both war and peace are compatible with human nature. In 
order to demonstrate the validity of this view the example of the 
Western Hemisphere appears promising, particularly the history of 
the United States. It would seem that whenever organized groups 
(in this case the individual states) live beside each other without 
conflicting interests peace is possible. If in addition their interests 
are complementary to each other (in this case the economic conquest 
of a vast continent) the chances of a peaceful co-existence even in- 
crease. Under such conditions it is possible for the adjacent groups 
to fuse into one greater economic and political unit. 

In the case of the Western Hemisphere the lack of conflicting in- 
terests is the explanation of peaceful development. This is borne out 
by the fact that as soon as a conflict of interests has arisen between 
two more or less distinguishable parts of the country, as between the 
South and the North, war became unavoidable. Of course the Civil 
War was but a single interruption of a long and peaceful develop- 
ment. The fact that the conflicting interests could not be adjusted 
by peaceful negotiation and compromise but had to be decided by 
the victory of the more powerful North led as an immediate result to 
the unavoidable impoverishment of the vanquished South. Since 
then a slow but gradual process of readjustment is in progress—quite 
different from the usual post-war situations in European history, 
where a peace settlement was nothing but the prelude to a war of 
revenge. 
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Obviously there must be powerful irrational forces counteracting 
the rational course of development which would lead to co-operation 
and organization of neighboring groups. The example of post-war 
Europe is most revealing as to the nature of these irrational forces. 
Small economic units which formerly were united in a larger political 
and economic framework became separated by the Treaty of 
Trianon, although they lacked all necessary prerequisites for sepa- 
rate existence. The treaties of Versailles and Trianon were the most 
disastrous steps toward creating such a morbid state of affairs. 
Small national units which had existed in the framework of the 
Austro-Hungarian empire were split up into independent nations. 
Instead of the rational needs of economic life, national pride 
and unrealistic racial constructions became the basis of the new 
order. This procedure was essentially the same as if the United 
States were suddenly to be divided according to its national groups 
into a little Czechoslovakia, Germany, Poland, Italy, Ireland, Eng- 
land, and Palestine. Obviously, militant nationalism was the irra- 
tional factor which hindered a peaceful reorganization of the Euro- 
pean nations into an integrated politico-economic system. 

All this would indicate that the process of social disintegration is 
the direct effect of certain dynamically powerful but irrational emo- 
tional factors hindering the creation of larger economic and social 
entities which would allow people of different language and race to 
live with each other in a peaceful co-operation. 

If it were only a question of reason, it would not be difficult at all 
to work out a plan of organization, in any given continent, which 
would give different national units the security of economic and 
national existence. It is not for objective rational reasons that the 
Pan-Europe dream of a Briand, a Stresemann, or a Coudenhove-Kal- 
lergi could not be realized. It is obvious that the recognition of these 
irrational, emotional factors are of utmost importance. As Freud has 
stated, an enemy which one does not see cannot be defeated. The 
knowledge of those emotional factors which oppose a friendly and 
rational organization of international relationships is the first step 
toward understanding the problem of war and peace. 

If real peace has ever existed in the history of mankind, which 
seems somewhat questionable, these emotional obstacles must have 
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been absent during these periods. In order to find an answer we 
should turn our attention to the rare periods of peace and compare 
them with the usual state of war. History, however, does not give us 
any opportunity for such a study. American history appears more 
hopeful in this respect, but here again the objection might be raised 
that the relatively long periods of peace in international affairs was 
due to the geographical isolation of the United States and to the fact 
that the power relationships between the states and the adjacent 
nations have been so unequal. Furthermore, the conflict of interests 
between these different national units are smaller than anywhere else. 
The rarity of the population of the American continent may be 
quoted as an added factor. It also must be considered that great 
portions of this continent are still unexploited, which makes eco- 
nomic expansion possible without creating conflicts of interest 
among competing groups. As these favorable conditions are chang- 
ing, as the uninhabited parts become populated, and the geographi- 
cal isolation is diminishing, the possibility of war is increasing. 

All this would indicate that it is not the lack of the disintegrating 
irrational emotional forces which is responsible for a relatively peace- 
ful state of affairs in the Western Hemisphere but the lack of suf- 
ficiently strong conflicts. As far as such conflicts exist, the geographi- 
cal obstacles against solving them by war are insuperable. If we ac- 
cept Freud’s statement that the conflict of interests among mankind 
is usually decided by the use of force, we should not be surprised to 
see absence of war where the conflict of interests is not excessive or 
where, owing to external circumstances, they cannot be settled by 
war. Therefore the study of the Western Hemisphere as compared 
with Europe does not offer a solution to our problem. As far as the 
psychological factors are concerned, we must find another approach. 
We have to look for an example of peaceful co-existence of human 
beings in which the conflicts are not decided by the use of force, in 
spite of the fact that there are conflicting interests, and the use of 
force is not physically impossible. : 

Every well-organized national unit offers such an example. 
Freud’s above-quoted statement, like most generalizations, is am- 
biguous. He stated that a conflict of interest among mankind is usu- 
ally decided by the use of force; but he obviously referred only to a 
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conflict of interests in international relationships and not to conflicts 
between members of the same nation. Such conflicts usually are not 
settled by the use of force—certainly not by warlike violence—but 
by law. This discrepancy between the settling of intergroup con- 
flicts and personal conflicts within a group is indeed an encouraging 
fact. If man is able to live in a social system in which conflicting 
interests are decided by mediation and compromise, as it is done all 
over the civilized world and also in the so-called primitive societies, 
it seems to be possible that such a peaceful organization could be 
extended to regulate group relationships also. 

Of course within a nation conflicting interests occasionally are 
settled by violence—as in civil wars. But while in the history of in- 
ternational relationship peace is the exception and war the rule, in 
the internal life of a nation peace is the rule and civil war the excep- 
tion. The solution to our question as to the conditions of peace ob- 
viously lies in this contrast. Why do people accept a peaceful order 
in their national life but revert to violence to settle their inter- 
national conflicts? Einstein in his correspondence with Freud on this 
problem seems to look primarily for an external reason. Internal 
order is based on the enforcement of law. Since international law 
cannot be enforced at present, international courts like the League 
of Nations are doomed to failure. Law without power of enforcement 
is ineffective. No international police force is conceivable at present 
which could match the force of any powerful single nation. 

Freud, on the other hand, is inclined to see the difficulty in the 
biological nature of man—in his innate destructiveness. According 
to him, destruction for its own sake is one of the strongest human 
motive forces. The only condition under which human beings can 
live peacefully is by deflecting this destructiveness to an outward 
object. In a sense, therefore, national peace is dependent upon inter- 
national wars. Unquestionably, both Einstein and Freud have much 
in favor of their arguments, yet it seems to me neither of them gave a 
fully satisfactory analysis of the problem. 

It is easier to see the flaw in Einstein’s argument. The majority of 
people do not need intimidation by police force in order not to com- 
mit homicide or not to steal. Within a nation police force is not the 
sole supporter of peace and order. Were it not for the internal psy- 
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chological control of the human conscience (superego), the existing 
police force would not be able to maintain order. Police force is 
needed only for checking the least adjusted members of society or 
those who on account of their social status have the least ad- 
vantages from social order. This internal inhibitory system, the con- 
science, is not inherited but is the result of an educational process. 
It is powerfully supported by religion. The force of this internal in- 
hibition became so strong that in our modern wars the majority of 
people have a genuine distaste for killing their fellowmen who belong 
to another nation. It is partially external coercion and partly the 
realization of the unwelcome necessity for violence which make men 
fight. It is obvious, therefore, that the lack of enforcement of inter- 
national law is not an ultimate obstacle against peace. If men be- 
longing to different national units would be further domesticated so 
that their consideration for the lives of people of other nations 
would be equally as strong as that for their own compatriots, peace 
would be possible. There is no reason to assume that the domestica- 
tion can go only thus far and no farther. One could imagine a kind of 
education which would lead to the development of an international 
or world-conscience. Education, of course, is not a matter of individ- 
ual action, and therefore such an education could be introduced only 
after an international organization of nations is established. At pres- 
ent the domestication of the human individual—his social conscience 
—officially stops at the national boundaries. Therefore contempo- 
rary man can only be complimented for the fact that his conscience 
does not meticulously accept national boundaries, and only under 
the influence of propaganda and often even of alcohol can he be 
persuaded to kill. ‘ 

From this perspective it would seem that only after historical 
events have led to the extinction of small groups and their inclusion 
into larger ones could a further step in the progress of human 
domestication take place. In the history of nations this gradual ex- 
tension of group boundaries can be clearly observed. Until as late as 
the middle of the nineteenth century, Italy was not yet a national 
entity but was divided into independent portions. For a long time 
almost every city was a unit in itself, fighting the neighboring city. 
The citizen was, in the original sense of the word, a member of a city 
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and not of a nation. Instead of nationalism there was the local pa- 
triotism of members belonging to the same city. A transformation of 
this particularistic state into a nation was accomplished as late as in 
the second half of the last century. Fascism is obviously a last step 
in the development of a national consciousness. Not much different 
is the history of Germany, where only Hitler abolished the rudimen- 
tary remnants of independence of the constituent parts of the Reich. 
It scarcely can be considered as an accident that totalitarianism de- 
veloped in just those two countries where national unity and con- 
sciousness have developed later than in the rest of the great Euro- 
pean nations. 

This process of integration of more or less independent units within 
a nation seems to follow the pattern that the powerful part becomes 
dominant and subjugates the others. Gradually the difference be- 
tween a dominant part, which is the crystallization point of the 
union, and the rest of the new unit disappears. As soon as a single 
German unit was formed out of Prussia, Saxony, Baden, Bavaria, 
and Wiirttemberg, the crystallization point of this union, Prussia, 
ceased to remain the leading portion. The country became one ho- 
mogeneous state. In this sense the present European war appears as 
the violent birth of a United States of Europe in which one dominant 
part will subjugate the rest and thus serve as the crystallization 
point of a new larger entity. The psychological expression of this 
new state of affairs will necessarily be the development of a Euro- 
pean nationalism in the place of a German, French, English, or 
Spanish. The future historian of a not too remote age, whose na- 
tionality will be “European,” will evaluate the present European 
war in the same way as we today evaluate the centuries-long war be- 
tween the cities of Venice, Genoa, Milan, Florence, Pisa, Rome, and 
Naples. It is, of course, still an open question whether England or 
Germany will be the crystallization point of this future Pan-Europe. 

Thus, if we turn to historical events, we come to the conclusion 
that peace can exist only between members of organized groups and 
that the formation of such groups leads through wars and subjuga- 
tion of the weaker by the stronger. A more just organization within 
the new larger group is, then, a matter of later development. These 
historical mass events are decisive and determine the later internal 
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changes in the individual members of the group. Human beings do 
not become at first more social and then create larger social organiza- 
tions, but they become forced into larger national units by wars and 
subjugation, and only then do they become more social in adjusting 
themselves to the life within this larger organization. After such 
larger organizations have been established, the question of enforcing 
the law does not exist any longer. Within a well-organized group 
there is no difficulty in enforcing the law which protects—if not with 
theoretical equality, yet to some degree at least—all members of the 
group. Police and its internal ally, the conscience, together secure 
social order. 

One should not, of course, one-sidedly overlook the other aspect of 
this process. The human material which is to become organized into 
larger social units is of great significance. A creation of such a larger 
entity is possible only if the process of domestication of the members 
has advanced to a certain stage while still living in smaller groups. 
This process of domestication is the basis of every group life; it starts 
in early childhood. The overcoming of the oedipus complex is ob- 
viously the first and most significant step in this development. It 
means the adjustment of the individual to the first society—the 
family. Also in the prehistoric past, the brothers’ renunciation of the 
use of violence against the father and against one another was ob- 
viously the first step toward the building of the first social cell—the 
family—aunder the authority of the father. With the help of a similar 
principle of marital tabus and renunciation of violence between male 
competitors the next social unit, the clan, became possible. Later 
clan spirit is gradually replaced by national solidarity. This is 
the phase of social evolution in which the human race is at present. 
In becoming a social being man at first must give up for the sake of 
the other members of the family some of his personal narcissism. 
Then he must abandon clan spirit (clan narcissism) and replace it 
with patriotism (national narcissism). Obviously the next step to- 
ward world-peace is overcoming nationalism and exchanging it for a 
kind of highly diluted narcissism: an all-encompassing humanism. 
In this progressive process of extension of self-love to object love, 
every step consists in the desperate struggle to overcome the pre- 
vious stage. Every psychoanalyst knows that in early life individual 
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narcissism is the greatest obstacle against accepting and recognizing 
the rights of the other siblings. History shows that particularistic 
clan spirit was the greatest obstacle against the creation of a unified 
nation. The fight of the peers against the centralistic tendencies of 
the kings in English and Hungarian history, the struggle of the 
Italian cities under the leadership of one or two prominent families 
for their independence, are the most convincing examples. Against 
the rational necessity for the fusion of smaller units into greater ones, 
there is the irrational tendency of the smaller units to maintain their 
independent existence. This particularistic tendency is not fully 
abandoned even after the smaller entities have been fused into a 
higher organization. In times of stress, when the larger unit is ex- 
posed to external attacks and is defeated, the dormant individualistic 
tendencies of the formerly independent constituents become mobi- 
lized and a process of disintegration sets in. The decline of the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian empire is an exquisite example. It is only natural that 
any organization will have little stability when the constituent parts 
are dissatisfied because the mutual sacrifices which every member 
has to make for the sake of social order are unequally distributed. 
The cohesion of such an organization is secure only by the superior 
suppressing force of the powerful exploiting group and not by the 
co-operation of all the constituents. Only if the constituent groups 
voluntarily give up their independent existence for the sake of 
greater security and enjoy the advantages of the coalition, as in an 
ideal democracy, will the larger social organism become a stable in- 
stitution. It is obvious that such a democratic state requires a more 
socialized kind of human material than any other social order based 
on suppression and coercion. Only human material which has pro- 
gressed far beyond the more primitive stages of personal, clan, and 
class narcissism can live in a social order that is based on free consent 
and enlightened self-interest. According to the testimony of history 
such an advanced state of affairs can develop only gradually. At 
first the constituent group must be forcec.into a larger social unit by 
superior power of a sominant group.‘ Only then follows a further 

4 Hitler with his astute political instinct is keenly aware of this historical principle. 


He writes in Mein Kampf (New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1940): “Thus also the 
founding of the German Reich was by itself not the result of some common intention 
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socialization of the personality in a long process of adjustment of the 
individual to his new social climate. 

The human material of the group which by conquest of the weaker 
ones becomes the crystallization point of a larger entity is by no 
means irrelevant. The future history of Europe will be entirely dif- 
ferent if the coming Pan-Europa is organized under British or Ger- 
man predominance. From a distant historical point of view the end 
effect might be the same. The road to it, however, would certainly 
be smoother and less tortuous in the first than in the second case. 

This seems to be the answer to Einstein’s statement concerning 
the difficulties of enforcing international law. This difficulty is mere- 
ly a relative one. So long as independent Italian cities existed, there 
was no way of enforcing the law which protected all citizens of the 
Appenine Peninsula. As soon as this part of the world became organ- 
ized into one national state, there was no longer any difficulty in 
enforcing laws which insured peace and order within the new nation. 

Now we may turn to Freud’s views concerning the innate destruc- 
tiveness of man as the insuperable obstacle against peace. His de- 
parture seems unassailable. The internal peace of a nation is possible 
only at the price of war with the neighbor. Men must hate and de- 
stroy something. Only if they have a common external object of 
hate can they be saved from each other’s destructiveness. Leaders 
know this instinctively, and, in order to avert revolution, they insti- 
gate war. The question is whether this is a universal principle or is 
true only under certain conditions. 

We deal here obviously with a dynamic principle of collective life 
which, like every dynamic principle, expresses a quantitative rela- 
tionship. “Man is innately destructive—war is the manifestation of 
destructiveness—ergo, man will always have to conduct wars” is the 


along common ways but rather the result of a conscious—sometimes also unconscious 
—wrestling for hegemony out of which struggle Prussia finally emerged victorious 

For who in German lands we , } seriously have believed two hundred years ago that 
the Prussia of the Hohenzcllei.and not Habsburg would some day become the germ 
cell, founder and teacher of the new Reich?” (0p. cit., pp. 754-55). And in another place 
in discussing how federated states develop into a united state he says: ‘But the very 
construction of the Reich did not take place on the basis of the free will of the identical 
actions of the individual states, but as the effect of the hegemony of one State among 
them, Prussia” (ibid., p. 831). 
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kind of scholastic deductive syllogism which may well serve as harm- 
less intellectual gymnastics for those amateur philosophers who try 
to revive prescientific thinking of the Middle Ages, but it is useless 
for learning something about the complex phenomena and the world 
surrounding us. Freud did not follow this philosophical procedure 
which he so thoroughly disavowed in his writings. Although he as- 
sumed that man has an innate destructiveness, he studied the mani- 
festation of this destructiveness under different conditions and found 
that this destructiveness might be diverted toward external objects, 
thus allowing people within the group to maintain internal peace. 
Where he did not go far enough into the differential analysis of the 
problem was in discussing the relation of destructiveness to war. 
Killing is certainly not the only manifestation of human aggression; 
litigation by law in the defense of one’s own interests can also be 
considered one of its expressions. Neither can a political campaign 
be equated to war. Even intellectual endeavors to understand and 
master the environment can be considered as sublimated manifesta- 
tions of aggressive impulses. The mere fact that man has aggressive 
impulses does not permit us to postulate that war is unavoidable. 

This is not the place to discuss Freud’s problematic death-instinct 
theory. The relationship of aggressiveness to self-preservation is 
still, however, an open question. The existence of an innate destruc- 
tiveness for its own sake, which goes beyond the limits of self- 
preservation, has not been convincingly demonstrated. Not that 
such a destructiveness for its own sake, in the form of sadism, would 
not exist as a secondary phenomenon. There is more and more evi- 
dence that sadism must be considered a secondary erotization of an 
originally only self-preservative aggressiveness. It seems that in 
morbid development, when large quantities of inhibited hostile im- 
pulses accumulate, these may be drained by sadistic behavior which 
serves merely as a gratification and not for self-preservation. Should 
this view prove correct, there is hope that when individual interests 
are well preserved by reasonable social order, international peace 
is a possible state of affairs. 

Obviously, democracy comes nearest to a peaceful solution of the 
problem of maintaining social order within one nation; an interna- 
tional league of nations organized along the principles of democracy 
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is at least a theoretically conceivable solution of international peace. 
Of course such an international democratic organization of all the in- 
habitants of the earth would mean the gradual disappearance of poli- 
tical and economic boundaries between national or continental enti- 
ties. We do not possess sufficient knowledge of sociodynamics to 
predict that historical development will necessarily lead to a con- 
tinuous enlargement of politico-economic units until all inhabitants 
of the earth are organized under one system. History shows that, 
apart from the tendency toward the emergence of large social enti- 
ties, there is also in operation the opposite principle of disintegration 
and separation leading to the breaking-up of empires. One after 
another—the Roman Empire, the Holy Roman Empire, that of 
Genghis Khan, of Islam, of the Hapsburgs, and of Napoleon—have 
been dissolved. Possibly at present we are witnessing the dissolu- 
tion of the British Empire. The estimation of the quantitative rela- 
tionship between these upbuilding and disintegrating forces of his- 
tory is beyond our present knowledge. 

Peace is obviously the function of many factors—two of them out- 
standing. Peace among large numbers of human beings is possible if 
they are united in one large and well-integrated social organization, 
usually under the leadership of one powerful dominant element. 
This is the Pax Romana or Pax Britannica type of peace. The other 
factor is represented by the technique by which conflicting interests 
are settled among the members of one social organization and be- 
tween different organizations. This technique, whether it is based on 
violence or negotiation, does not depend on the innate qualities of 
man but on his mentality, dependent upon the prevailing ideology 
which influences the prevailing education. From this point of view 
the democratic type of society and ideology seems to offer the great- 
est chances toward peace. Pax Romana was based on the suppress- 
ing force of that dominant power which was the crystallization point 
of the larger organization. Because such peace is based primarily on 
power, it is of temporary nature. At the beginning Pax Britannica 
also was unquestionably based on superior force and only gradually 
assumed a more democratic structure. When conflicting interests are 
not settled by their free expression, negotiation and compromise, the 
particularistic tendencies of the constituent parts, which originally 
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were independent, is great. The astonishing cohesion of the British 
Empire, which we are witnessing at present, is due to the fact that 
its constituent parts are members of the Empire by their own choice 
and also because the whole Empire is threatened by a common en- 
emy. Only a democratic, international organization of the world 
would warrant lasting world-peace. 

The experience of history does not entitle us to hope that such a 
state of affairs, even if conceivable, could be achieved without at 
first one powerful group subduing the weaker ones and coercing them 
to participate in a larger organization. Later a gradual co-ordination 
of conflicting interests may ensue. The further domestication of man 
will be an adjustment of the individual to a new and more encom- 
passing social organization which at first must be created by force. 
The cardinal question is whether or not a democratic or an auto- 
cratic nation will be the crystallization point of such a world- 
organization. The League of Nations failed because it did not recog- 
nize that at the beginning it must rely on armed force. At the begin- 
ning a powerful nation or a group of nations must enforce inter- 
national law by their superior force. At the beginning the league 
cannot be based on theoretical justice or the equal right of all 
participants. At first it must function as an enlightened benevolent 
tyranny only to progress to the status of constitutional monarchy 
and finally to democracy. The League of Nations was an anemic in- 
stitution theoretically conceived in utter disregard for the dynamic 
principles of history and mass psychology. A future league of na- 
tions will have to accept the historical principle that at first only 
with power can masses and groups be welded into a social organiza- 
tion. Its armed force can be reduced to something like a police power 
only after this new order has found an internal, psychological ally in 
the form of an international conscience. 

It is of great importance that the superior power enforcing the new 
supernational organization should be a democracy, the most pro- 
gressed form of social organization. The tragic paradox of history is, 
however, that democracies, which should serve as the model of the 
future supernational organization because of their nature, are averse 
to revert to force. Totalitarian states, on the other hand, are full of 

internal unresolved tensions and in order to survive are driven to- 
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ward dynamic expansive imperialism. Therefore they are destined 
to create new supernational organizations. They are more likely to 
make the first necessary step toward coalition by coercion. Their 
ideology of force, suppression, and racial superiority, however, makes 
them unsuited to create a stable organization of the subjected na- 
tions. The only way out of this dilemma is that democracies finally 
recognize their historical vocation to assume leadership toward a 
new league of nations. This must be based at first both on justice 
and on armed force, the latter to be discarded only gradually at the 
same pace as the indispensable internal psychological ally in man’s 
personality gains strength. This internal ally, a slowly growing prod- 
uct of education, is an advanced form of humanism which does not 
stop at economic, linguistic, or racial borders. 
CuIcaGo, ILLINOIS 
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AN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF WAR 
BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI 


ABSTRACT 


It is confusing to regard individual acts of violence and primitive feuds as general 
antecedents of modern warfare and fallacious to regard war as a necessary result of 
man’s biological nature. In human societies the impulse of anger is usually tranformed 
into attitudes of hostility or into acts of violence which are culturally determined. With- 
in an institution conflicts are subject to the norms of custom, technique, ethics, and law. 
Warfare is culturally productive when it creates a new institution, a nation-state. 
The economic motive is not present in warfare until there has developed a body of 
portable wealth; until food can be preserved and transported and until the productive 
arts have advanced so that one man can produce more than he consumes. The most 
important cultural effect of conquest is an enrichment in national life through a division 
of function between conquerors and conquered and through the development of new 
institutions in which the conquerors provide the political element and the conquered 
the economic efficiency. The note of totalitarianism, in so far as it saps the resources of 
culture and destroys its structure, is incompatible with the constitution of human socie- 
ties for the normal business of producing, maintaining, and transmitting wealth, 
solidarity, reason, and conscience, all of which are the real indices and values of civiliza- 
tion. 


I. WAR THROUGH THE AGES 

In any symposium of social sciences on war a place might be 
rightly claimed for anthropology, the study of mankind at large. 
Obviously the anthropologist must not appear merely as an usher, 
heralding the advent of war in the perspective of human evolution; 
still less as the clown of social science, amusing the symposium with 
anecdotes on cannibalism or head-hunting, on preposterous magical 
rites or quaint war dances. 

Anthropology has done more harm than good in confusing the 
issue by optimistic messages from the primeval past, depicting hu- 
man ancestry as living in the golden age of perpetual peace. Even 
more confusing is the teaching of those who maintain or imply that 
war is an essential heritage of man, a psychological or biological 
destiny from which man never will be able to free himself. 

* The view of the primeval pacifism of man is associated with the names of Grafton 
Elliot Smith, W. J. Perry; of Fr. W. Schmidt and the other members of the Vienna 
school. The studies of R. Holsti, van der Bij, and G. C. Wheeler show that the “lowest 
savages”’ did not live in a state of ‘“‘perpetual warfare.”” This is substantially correct. 
It does not, however, justify generalizations such as Elliot Smith’s: “Natural man... . 


is a good-natured fellow, honest and considerate, chaste and peaceful.” 
The view that war has been, is, and will remain the destiny of mankind has been 
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There is, however, a legitimate role for the anthropologist. Study- 
ing human societies on the widest basis in time perspective and 
spatial distribution, he should be able to tell us what war really is. 
Whether war is a cultural phenomenon to be found at the beginnings 
of evolution; what are its determining causes and its effects; what 
does it create and what does it destroy—these are questions which 
belong to the science of man. The forms, the factors, and the forces 
which define and determine human warfare should, therefore, be 
analyzed in a correct anthropological theory of war. 

All these problems have their practical as well as theoretical bear- 
ing. As a member of a symposium on war, inspired by pragmatic as 
well as philosophical interests, the anthropologist himself must be 
fully acquainted with the present circumstances of warfare and the 
practical problems which arise out of our contemporary crisis. There 
is no time to be wasted on fiddling while Rome burns—or, more cor- 
rectly, while Rome assists Berlin in burning the world. 

Dictated by common sense, indispensable to sound statesman- 
ship, running through abstract and philosophic reflection, persistent 
in and above the battle cries of intrenched armies and scheming 
diplomacies, the main problem of today is simple and vital: shall we 
abolish war or must we submit to it by choice or necessity? Is it 
desirable to have permanent peace and is this peace possible? If it is 
possible, how can we implement it successfully? There is obviously a 
price and a great price to be paid for any fundamental change in the 
constitution of mankind. Here, clearly, the price to be paid is the 
surrender of state sovereignty and the subordination of all political 
units to world-wide control. Whether this is a smaller or greater 
sacrifice in terms of progress, culture, anc personality than the dis- 
asters created by war is another problem, the solution of which may 
be foreshadowed in anthropological arguments. 

I think that the task of evaluating war in terms of cultural analy- 
sis is today the main duty of the theory of civilization. In demo- 


elaborated by S. R. Steinmetz and supported by such anthropological authorities as 
Sir Arthur Keith and Professor Ralph Linton. It has been partly accepted, among other 
leaders in social science, by Dr. J. Shotwell and Professor Quincy Wright. A balanced 
and clear as well as essentially sound presentation of the beginnings of warfare and its 
real determinants is to be found in the article on ‘‘War” in the Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Sciences, written by Professor Alvin Johnson. 
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cratic countries public opinion must be freed from prejudice and 
enlightened as regards sound knowledge. The totalitarian states are 
spending as much energy, foresight, and constructive engineering on 
the task of indoctrinating the minds of their subjects as in the task of 
building armaments. Unless we scientifically and ethically rally to 
the counterpart task, we shall not be able to oppose them. At the 
same time the full cultural understanding of war in its relation to 
nationality and state, in its drives and effects, in the price paid and 
advantages gained, is necessary also for the problem of implementing 
any fundamental change. 

The problem of what war is as a cultural phenomenon naturally 
falls into the constituent issues of the biological determinants of war, 
its political effects, and its cultural constructiveness. In the follow- 
ing discussion of pugnacity and aggression we shall see that even 
preorganized fighting is not a simple reaction of violence determined 
by the impulse of anger. The first distinction to emerge from this 
analysis will be between organized and collective fighting as against 
individual, sporadic, and spontaneous acts of violence—which are 
the antecedents of homicide, murder, and civic disorder, but not of 
war. We shall then show that organized fighting has to be fully dis- 
cussed with reference to its political background. Fights within a 
community fulfil an entirely different function from intertribal feuds 
or battles. Even in these latter, however, we will have to distinguish 
between culturally effective warfare and military operations which 
do not leave any permanent mark either in terms of diffusion, of 
evolution, or of any lasting historical aftereffect. From all this will 
emerge the concept of “war as an armed contest between two inde- 
pendent political units, by means of organized military force, in the 
pursuit of a tribal or national policy.’”? With this as a minimum 
definition of war, we shall be able to see how futile and confusing it 
is to regard primitive brawls, scrimmages, and feuds as genuine 
antecedents of our present world-catastrophe. 


II. WAR AND HUMAN NATURE 
We have, then, first to face the issue of “aggressiveness as in- 
stinctual behavior”; in other words, of the determination of war by 


2 Cf. my article, “The Deadly Issue,’”’ Atlantic Monthly, CLIX (December, 1936), 
659-69. 
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intrinsically biological motives. Such expressions as “war is older 
than man,” “war is inherent in human nature,” “war is biologically 
determined” have either no meaning or they signify that humanity 
has to conduct wars, even as all men have to breathe, sleep, breed, 
eat, walk, and evacuate, wherever they live and whatever their 
civilization. Every schoolboy knows this and most anthropologists 
have ignored the facts just mentioned. The study of man has cer- 
tainly evaded the issue concerning the relation between culture and 
the biological foundations of human nature.’ 

Put plainly and simply, biological determinism means that in no 
civilization can the individual organism survive and the community 
continue without the integral incorporation into culture of such 
bodily functions as breathing, sleep, rest, excretion, and reproduc- 
tion. This seems so obvious that it has been constantly overlooked 
or avowedly omitted from the cultural analyses of human behavior. 
Since, however, the biological activities are in one way determinants 
of culture, and since, in turn, every culture redefines, overdeter- 
mines and transmutes many of these biological activities, the actual 
interrelation and interdependence cannot be left outside anthro- 
pological theory. We shall have briefly to define in what sense cer- 
tain phases of human behavior are biological invariants and then 
apply our analysis to aggression and pugnacity. 

Every human organism experiences at intervals the impulse of 
hunger. This leads to search for food, then to the intake, that is, the 
act of eating, which, in its wake, produces satiety. Fatigue demands 
rest; accumulated fatigue, sleep; both followed by a new state of the 
organism which the physiologist can define in terms of the conditions 
of the tissues. The sex impulse, more sporadic in its incidence and 
surrounded by more elaborate and circumstantial cultural deter- 
minants of courtship, sex taboos, and legal rulings, nevertheiess 
leads to a definite joint performance—that of conjugation, which 
again is followed by a state of temporary quiescence as regards this 
impulse. Conjugation may start a new biological sequence of events: 

3 The above phrases within quotation marks have been taken from current scientific 
literature concerning war. The theoretical problems of basic human needs and their 
satisfaction in culture have been fully treated in my article, ‘‘Culture,” in the Encyclo- 


paedia of the Social Sciences, and in an essay on “The Group and the Individual in 
Functional Analysis” published in this Journal, XLIV (May, 1939), 938-64. 
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conception, pregnancy, and childbirth, which must occur regularly 
within any community if it is to survive and its culture to continue. 

In all these simple and “obvious” facts there are a few theoretical 
principles of great importance. Culture in all its innumerable vari- 
eties redefines the circumstances under which an impulse may occur, 
and it may in some cases remold the impulse and transform it into a 
social value. Abstinences and long-drawn fasts may slightly modify 
the workings of the organism as regards sex and hunger. Vigils and 
prolonged periods of intensive activity make rest and sleep deter- 
mined not merely by organic but also by cultural rulings. Even the 
most regular and apparently purely physiological activity of breath- 
ing is linked up with cultural determinants—partly in that housing 
and sleeping arrangements somewhat condition the amount of oxy- 
gen available and the rate of breathing and partly in that the act of 
breathing, identified with life itself, has been the prototype of a 
whole set of practices and beliefs connected with animism. What, 
however, can never be done in any culture is the full elimination of 
any of these vital sequences, imposed on each culture by human 
nature. We can condense our argument into the form of the simple 
diagram: 


IMPULSE BODILY REACTION SATISFACTION 


We can say that the least variable as regards any cultural influences 
of the three phases is the central one. The actual intake of air or 
food, the act of conjugation, and the process of sleep are phenomena 
which have to be described in terms of anatomy, physiology, bio- 
chemistry, and physics. The second important point is that both 
links—between impulse and bodily reaction and between that and 
the satisfaction—are as clear-cut physiological and psychological 
realities as is the bodily reaction itself. In other words, each culture 
has integrally to incorporate the full vital sequence of the three 
phases. For each of those tripartite vital sequences is indispensable 
to the survival of the organism, or, in the case of sexual conjugation 
and pregnancy, to the survival of the community. However compli- 
cated and substantial might be the cultural responses to the basic 
needs of man—responses such as courtship, marriage, and family in 
relation to sex; economic arrangements within the household, food- 
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producing activities and the tribal or national commisarist, in re- 
sponse to hunger—they are in one way biologically determined, in 
that they have to incorporate each integral vital sequence with all its 
three phases and links between them, intact and complete. 

Can we regard pugnacity and aggressiveness and all the other 
reactions of hostility, hate, and violence as comparable to any vital 
sequence so far discussed? The answer must be an emphatic nega- 
tive. Not that the impulse of aggression, violence, or destruction be 
ever absent from any human group or from the life of any human 
being. If the activity of breathing be interrupted by accident or a 
deliberate act of another individual, the immediate reaction to it isa 
violent struggle to remove the obstacle or to overcome the human 
act of aggression. Kicking, biting, pushing, immediately start; a 
fight ensues, which has to end with the destruction of the suffocated 
organism or the removal of the obstacle. Take away the food from 
the hungry child or dog or monkey and you will provoke immediate- 
ly strong hostile reactions. Any interference with the progressive 
course of sexual preliminaries—still more, any interruption of the 
physiological act—leads in man and animal to a violent fit of anger. 

This last point, however, brings us directly to the recognition that 
the impulse of anger, the hostilities of jealousy, the violence of 
wounded honor and sexual and emotional possessiveness are as pro- 
ductive of hostility and of fighting, direct or relayed, as is the thwart- 
ing in the immediate satisfaction of a biological impulse. 

We could sum up these results by saying that the impulse which 
controls aggression is not primary but derived. It is contingent upon 
circumstances in which a primary biologically defined impulse is 
being thwarted. It is also produced in a great variety of nonorganic 
ways, determined by such purely cultural factors as economic owner- 
ship, ambition, religious values, privileges of rank, and personal 
sentiments of attachment, dependence, and authority. Thus, to 
speak even of the impulse of pugnacity as biologically determined is 
incorrect. This becomes even clearer when we recognize, by looking 
at the above diagram, that the essence of an impulse is to produce a 
clear and definite bodily reaction, which again produces the satis- 
faction of the impulse. In human societies, on the contrary, we find 
that the impulse of anger is in almost every case transformed into 
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chronic states of the human mind or organism—into hate, vindictive- 
ness, permanent attitudes of hostility. That such culturally defined 
sentiments can lead, and do lead, to acts of violence, simply means 
that acts of violence are culturally, not biologically, determined. In- 
deed, when we look at the actual cases of violent action, individual, 
or collective and organized, we find that most of them are the result 
of purely conventional, traditional, and ideological imperatives, 
which have nothing whatsoever to-do with any organically deter- 
mined state of mind. 

It is interesting to find that when the argument for a biological or 
psychological determinism of aggressiveness as something inherent 
in man’s animal nature is put forward, examples from prehuman 
behavior are easy to find. It is easy to show that dogs, apes, ba- 
boons, and even birds fight over females, food, spatial or territorial 
rights. The study of immature children in primitive tribes, or in our 
own nurseries, discloses that the argument by violence is very often 
used and has to be constantly watched over and regulated by adults.‘ 
This, indeed, might have suggested to any competent observer that 
the elimination of violence and of aggression, and not its fostering, is 
the essence of any educational process. 

When we are faced with the question where, how, and under what 
circumstances, acts of purely physiological aggression occur among 
human adults, we come again to an interesting result. Cases of 
sound, normal people attacking, hurting, or killing one another 
under the stress of genuine anger do occur, but they are extremely, 

4 Cf., for instance, the arguments and factual documentation given in the books by 
E. F. M. Durbin and John Bowlby, Personal Aggressiveness and War (London: K. Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co., 1938), and by Edward Glover, War, Sadism and Pacifism 
(London: G. Allen & Unwin, 1933). Both these books can be taken as examples of the 
incorrect and insufficient analysis of what aggressiveness really is, and of the tendency 
to confuse the issues by blaming ‘‘human nature’ for the present catastrophic incidents 
of collective, mechanized slaughter, which we like to call “World War II.” Good ex- 
amples without faulty interpretation will also be found in Frustration and Aggression, 
by John Dollard and others, published by the Institute of Human Relations, Yale 
University (1939). To my colleagues at this Institute, to Dr. John Dollard and Dr. Neal 
A. Miller, I am greatly indebted for the benefit derived in discussions on aggressiveness 
and instinctive behavior. Part of the present argument was read as a paper before the 
Monday Evening Group of the Institute, and the suggestions and criticisms of Pro- 


fessors Mark A. May, Clark L. Hull, and Robert M. Yerkes have been incorporated 
into this article. 
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indeed, negligibly, rare. Think of our own society. You can adduce 
an indefinite number of cases from a mental hospital. You can also 
show that within very specialized situations, such as in prisons or 
concentration camps, in groups cooped up by shipwreck or some 
other accident, aggression is fairly frequent. Such a catastrophe as a 
theater on fire or a sinking boat has sometimes, but not always, the 
effect of producing a fight for life, in which people are trampled to 
death and bones broken through acts of violence, determined by 
panic and fear. There are also cases in every criminal record, primi- 
tive or civilized, of homicidal injuries or bruises which occur under 
outbursts of anger and hatred, or a fit of jealousy. We see that “‘ag- 
gressiveness” within the framework of an adult cultural group is 
found under the headings of “panic,” “insanity,”’ “artificial propin- 
quity,” or else that it becomes the type of antisocial and anticultural 
behavior called “crime.” It is always part and product of a break- 
down of personality or of culture. It is not a case of a vital sequence 
which has to be incorporated into every culture. Even more, since it 
is a type of impulsive sequence which constantly threatens the nor- 
mal course of cultural behavior, it has to be and is eliminated. 


Ill. THE HARNESSING OF AGGRESSION BY CULTURE 


Another interesting point in the study of aggression is that, like 
charity, it begins at home. Think of the examples given above. 
They all imply direct contact and then the flaring-up of anger over 
immediate issues, where divergent interests occur, or, among the 
insane, are imagined to occur. Indeed, the smaller the group engaged 
in co-operation, united by some common interests, and living day by 
day with one another, the easier it is for them to be mutually ir- 
ritated and to flare up in anger. Freud and his followers have demon- 
strated beyond doubt and cavil that within the smallest group of 
human co-operation, the family, there frequently arise anger, hatred, 
and destructive, murderous impulses. Sexual jealousies within the 
home, grievances over food, service, or other economic interests 
occur in every primitive or civilized household. I have seen myself 
Australian aborigines, Papuans, Melanesians, African Bantus, and 
Mexican Indians turning angry or even flaring into a passion on 
occasions when they were working together, or celebrating feasts, or 
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discussing some plans or some issues of their daily life. The actual 
occurrence, however, of bodily violence is so rare that it becomes 
statistically negligible. We shall see shortly why this is so. 

Those who maintain that “natural aggressiveness” is a permanent 
cause of warfare would have to prove that this aggressiveness oper- 
ates more as between strangers than between members of the same 
group. The facts taken from ethnographic evidence give an entirely 
different answer. Tribal strangers are above all eliminated from any 
contact with one another. Thus, the Veddas of Ceylon have arrange- 
ments by which they can transact exchange of goods and give sym- 
bolic messages to their neighbors—the Tamils and Singhalese— 
without ever coming face to face with them. The Australian Abo- 
rigines have an elaborate system of intertribal avoidances. The same 
applies to such primitive groups as the Punans of Borneo, the Fire- 
landers, and the Pygmies of Africa and Malaysia.s 

Besides the avoidances there are also to be found clear and legal- 
ized forms of contact between tribes. In Australia and in New 
Guinea, all over the Pacific, and in Africa we could find systems of 
intertribal law, which allow one group to visit another, to trade with 
them, or to collaborate in an enterprise. In some regions an intru- 
sion on the part of a stranger, against the rules of intertribal law, and 
breaking through the normal dividing line, was dangerous to the 
intruder. He was liable to be killed or enslaved; at times he served 
as the picce de resistance in a cannibal repast. In other words, the 
execution of such a trespasser was determined by tribal law, by the 
value of his corpse for the tribal kitchen, or of his head to the collec- 
tion of a head-hunting specialist. The behavior of the murderers and 
of the murdered has, in such cases, obviously nothing to do with the 

5 Cf. C. G. and B. Z. Seligman, The Veddas (Cambridge, 1911), and G. C. W. C. 
Wheeler, The Tribe and Intertribal Relations in Australia. A full ethnographic analysis 
of factual data cannot be given in this article. The professional anthropologist will be. 
able to assess the documentary evidence of the references. I hope soon to publish a 
memoir with full ethnographic material in support of the present argument. I am 
under a great debt of obligation to the Cross-Cultural Survey, organized by Professor 
G. P. Murdock at the Institute of Human Relations, Yale University. In this survey 
evidence concerning war and intertribal relations is fully collected and classified under 
rubrics 43-44. It is accessible to all students of anthropology. Dr. Stephen W. Reed 


and Dr. Alfred Métraux have assisted me greatly in discussing the anthropological prob- 
lems and facts bearing on my approach to war. 
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psychology of anger, pugnacity, or physiological aggressiveness. We 
have to conclude that, contrary to the prevailing theoretical bias, 
aggression as the raw material of behavior occurs not in the contact 
between tribal strangers but within the tribe and within its com- 
ponent co-operative groups. 

We have seen already that aggression is a by-product of co-opera- 
tion. This latter organizes human beings into systems of concerted 
activities. Such a system, or institution, as we can call it, is the 
family. A small group of people are united under the contract of 
marriage. They are concerned with the production, education, and 
socialization of children. They obey a system of customary law, and 
they operate conjointly a household—i.e., a portion of environment 
with an apparatus of implements and consumers goods. The clan 
and the local group, the food-producing team and the industrial 
workshop, the age grade and the secret society are one and all sys- 
tems of concerted activities, each organized into an institution.® 

Let us try to understand the place of aggressiveness within an 
institution. There is no doubt at all that, within these short-range 
co-operative and spatially condensed forms of human organization, 
genuine aggressiveness will occur more readily and universally than 
anywhere else. Impulses to beat a wife or husband, or to thrash 
children, are personally known to everybody and ethnographically 
universal. Nor are partners in work or in business ever free of the 
temptation to take each other by the throat, whether primitive or 
civilized. The very essence of an institution, however, is that it is 
built upon the charter of fundamental rules which, on the one hand, 
clearly define the rights, prerogatives, and duties of all the partners. 
A whole set of minor and more detailed norms of custom, technique, 
ethics, and law also clearly and minutely lay down the respective 
functions as regards type, quantity, and performance in each dif- 
ferential activity. This does not mean that people do not quarrel, 
argue, or dispute as to whether the performance or prerogatives have 
not been infringed. It means, first and foremost, that all such dis- 

6 IT have suggested, in the above-mentioned article ‘‘Culture,” that this concept of 
institution is, in anthropological analysis, preferable to that of culture complex. This 
point will be more fully elaborated in a forthcoming article entitled “The Scientific 


Approach to the Study of Man,” to appear in a volume entitled Man and Science, of the 
“Science and Culture Series,”’ edited by Dr. R. N. Anshen. 
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putes are within the universe of legal or quasilegal discourse. It also 
means that the dispute can always be referred, not to the arbitra- 
ment of force, but to the decision of authority. 

And here we come upon the fact that the charter—the fundamen- 
tal customary law—always defines the division of authority in each 
institution. It also defines the use of force and violence, the regula- 
tion of which is, indeed, the very essence of what we call the social 
organization of an institutionalized group. The patriarchal family 
supplies the father with the right to rule and even with the imple- 
ments of violence. Under mother-right the father has to submit, to a 
much larger extent, to the decisions and influences of his wife’s 
family, notably of her brother. Within the institution of the clan, 
quarrels and dissensions are very stringently proscribed, for the clan 
in many cultures acts as the unit of legal solidarity. The myth of the 
perfect harmony of all clansmen, however, had to be exploded.’ 
Nevertheless, quarrels within the clan are rapidly and effectively 
eliminated by the definite, centralized, and organized authority 
vested in the leaders and the elders. The local group not only has 
the right to co-ordinate the activities and the interests of its com- 
ponent households and clans; it also has the means of enforcing its 
decisions if violence has to be used or prevented. The tribe, as the 
widest co-ordinating group, has also its legal charter, and it has often 
also some executive means for the enforcement of decisions bearing 
upon quarrels, disputes, and feuds within the group. 

It is characteristic once more that most fighting on the primitive 
level occurs between smaller units of the same cultural group. The 
members of two families or two clans or two local groups may come 
to blows. We have instances of such fighting among the Veddas, the 
Australian Aborigines, and other lowest primitives.* Such intratribal 

7 Cf. my Crime and Custom in Savage Society (New York, 1926), among other contri- 
butions to this problem. 


8 Perhaps the best and most detailed account of a type of fighting in which one clan 
functions as a social unit against another is to be found in Lloyd Warner’s book on the 
Murngin entitled A Black Civilization (New York: Harper & Bros., 1937). His evi- 
dence shows that such armed disputes, though at times destructive and lethal, are 
carried out with strict rules, over definite issues of clan interests; and are concluded 
in a peace ceremony, which re-establishes the order of tribal law after an infraction by 
one of the clan members. All the data, well assembled and classified, can be easily 
studied in the Cross-Cultural Survey at Yale. 
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fighting is always the result of the infraction of tribal law. A member 
of a clan or a family is killed. A woman is abducted or an act of 
adultery committed. Only in the rarest of cases, a spontaneous brawl 
or fight ensues immediately. For there exist rules of tribal law which 
define the way in which the dispute has to be fought out. The whole 
type of fighting between families, clans, or local groups is conven- 
tional, determined in every detail by beliefs and elements of material 
culture, or by values and agreements. The collective behavior in 
such fighting, which is characteristic of the primitive level of lowest 
savages, is guided at every step and is controlled by factors which 
can be only studied with reference to the social organization, to cus- 
tomary law, to mythological ideas, as well as to the material ap- 
paratus of a primitive culture.° 

When there is a strong rivalry between two groups, and when this 
leads to a general state of mind—generating frequent outbursts of 
anger and sentiments of hatred over real divergences of interest—we 
find an arrangement in which occasional fights are not only allowed, 
but specially organized, so as to give vent to hostile feelings and re- 
establish order after the feelings have been overtly expressed. Such 
occasional tournament fights take sometimes pronouncedly peaceful 
form. The public songs of insult, by which the Eskimo even up their 
differences and express hatred, grievances, or hostility, are a well- 
known example of this. In Central Europe the institution of Sunday 
afternoon drinking and fighting fulfils the function of an organized 
and regulated exchange of insults, blows, at times injuries and 
casualties, in which accumulated resentments of the week are evened 
up. We have a good description of such regulated fights within the 
group among the Kiwai Papuans, among the Polynesians, and 
among the South American Indians. 

Anthropological evidence, correctly interpreted, shows, therefore, 
that there is a complete disjunction between the psychological fact of 
pugnacity and the cultural determination of feuds and fights. Pug- 


9 If space would allow, we could show that witchcraft, which is also an important tool 
of expressing anger or hatred, is a characteristic substitute mechanism. The use of 
direct violence is eliminated by translating the reaction of anger into a sentiment of 
hatred, and expressing this, not by any fighting or use of force, but by mystical acts of 
hostility. 
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nacity can be transformed through such cultural factors as propa- 
ganda, scare-mongering, and indoctrination into any possible or even 
improbable channels. We have seen the change in France: the pug- 
nacity of yesterday has overnight become a lukewarm alliance, and 
the friendship of the most recent past may, at any moment, flare up 
into the pugnacity of tomorrow. The raw material of pugnacity does 
admittedly exist. It is not in any way the biological core of any type 
of organized violence, in the sense in which we found that sex is the 
core of organized family life, hunger of commissariat, evacuation of 
sanitary arrangements, or the maintenance of bodily temperature a 
biological factor around which center cultural adjustments of cloth- 
ing and housing. Anger and aggressiveness may flare up almost at 
any moment in the course of organized co-operation. Their incidence 
decreases with the size of the group. As an impulse, pugnacity is 
indefinitely plastic. As a type of behavior, fighting can be linked 
with an indefinitely wide range of cultural motives. 

Everywhere, at all levels of development, and in all types of cul- 
ture, we find that the direct effects of aggressiveness are eliminated 
by the transformation of pugnacity into collective hatreds, tribal or 
national policies, which lead to organized, ordered fighting, but pre- 
vent any physiological reactions of anger. Human beings never fight 
on an extensive scale under the direct influence of an aggressive im- 
pulse. They fight and organize for fighting because, through tribal 
tradition, through teachings of a religious system, or of an aggressive 
patriotism, they have been indoctrinated with certain cultural values 
which they are prepared to defend, and with certain collective ha- 
treds on which they are ready to assault and kill. Since pugnacity is 
so widespread, yet indefinitely plastic, the real problem is not 
whether we can completely eliminate it from human nature, but how 
we can canalize it so as to make it constructive. 


IV. TRIBE-NATION AND TRIBE-STATE 


In our study of anthropological evidence in so far as it throws light 
on modern warfare, we are in search of genuine primitive antecedents 
of fighting, such as occurred in historical times, and of fighting as 
it has become transformed in the modern world wars. The use of 
violence, clearly, has to receive a fuller sociological treatment. Na- 
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tionalism and imperialism, and even totalitarianism—in my opinion, 
a phenomenon of cultural pathology—must be supplied with their 
evolutionary background and their ethnographic antecedents. | 

We have already seen that when two clans or two local groups 
fight with each other within the framework of the same tribal law, we 
deal with cases of legal mechanisms, but not with antecedents of war. 
We have to face now the question of how to define, in terms of social 
organization and of culture, the groups which can legitimately be 
regarded as pursuing some prototype of international policy, so that 
their battles can be considered as genuine precursors of warfare. 

The concept of tribe and of tribal unity would naturally occur to 
every anthropologist or student of social science. An ethnographic 
map of the world shows, on every continent, well-defined boundaries 
which separate one tribe from the other. The unity of such a tribe 
consists de facto in the homogeneity, at times identity, of culture. All 
tribesmen accept the same tradition in mythology, in customary law, 
in economic values, and in moral principles. They also use similar 
implements and consume similar goods. They fight and hunt with 
the same weapons and marry according to the same tribal law and 
custom. Between the members of such a tribe communication is pos- 
sible because they have similar artifacts, skills, and elements of 
knowledge. They also speak the same language—at times divided 
by some dialectical varieties—but generally allowing free communi- 
cation. As a rule, the tribe is endogamous, that is, marriage is per- 
mitted within its limits but not outside. Consequently, the kinship 
system usually welds the whole tribe into a group of related and 
mutually co-operative, or potentially antagonistic, clans. The tribe 
in this sense, therefore, is a group of people who conjointly exercise a 
type of culture. They also transmit this culture in the same lan- 
guage, according to similar educational principles, and thus they are 
the unit through which the culture lives and with which a culture 
dies. 

In the terminology here adopted, we can say that the tribe as a 
cultural entity can be defined as a federation of partly independent 
and also co-ordinated component institutions. One tribe, therefore, 
differs from the other in the organization of the family, the local 
groups, the clan, as well as economic, magical, and religious teams. 
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The identity of institutions, their potential co-operation due to com- 
munity of language, tradition, and law, the interchange of services, 
and the possibility of joint enterprise on a large scale—these are the 
factors which make for the unity of a primitive, culturally homo- 
geneous group. This, I submit, is the prototype of what we define 
today as nationality: a large group, unified by language, tradition, 
and culture. To the division as we find it between primitive cul- 
turally differentiated tribes there correspond today such divisions as 
between Germans and Poles, Swedes and Norwegians, Italians and 
French. In our modern world these divisions do not always coincide 
with the boundaries of the state. Hence, all the contemporary politi- 
cal problems of nationalism, imperialism, the status of minorities, 
and of irredentist groups are covered by the principle of national 
self-determination. All such problems hinge obviously on the rela- 
tion between nation and state. 

The principle of political unity or statehood can also be found—on 

a primitive level—in creating divisions as well as in establishing 
unity. We know already that authority, as the power to use physical 
force in the sanctioning of law, exists even at the lowest level of 
development. We have seen that it is the very essence of the con- 
stitution of organized systems of activities, that is, institutions. We 
have seen that it also functions as the basis for a wider territorial 
control of the relations between institutions. At the lowest level we 
found the local group as the widest co-ordinating unit with political 
prerogatives. If we were to survey the political conditions at a some- 
what higher level of development, we would find in most parts of the 
world, in Melanesia and Polynesia, in Africa and parts of America, 
that political power is wielded by much larger regional groups, united 
on the principle of authority and, as a rule, equipped with military 
organization, the duty of which is partly internal policing, partly 
external defense or aggression. Much of my own field work has been 
done in the Trobriand Islands, where such politically organized 
regions were to be found and where a clear prototype of a politically 
organized state could be seen at work. 

We have thus introduced another concept for which the word 

“tribe” is also used in anthropology. I submit that the distinction 

between political and cultural units is necessary. To implement it 
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terminologically, I suggest that we coin the two expressions “tribe- 
nation” and “tribe-state.” The tribe-nation is the unit of cultural 
co-operation. The tribe-state has to be defined in terms of political 
unity, that is, of centralized authoritative power and the correspond- 
ing organization of armed force. It is clear from all that has been 
said that the tribe-nation is an earlier and more fundamental type of 
cultural differentiation than the tribe-state. The two do not coin- 
cide, for we have many instances of the tribe-state as a subdivision of 
the tribe-nation. The Maori of New Zealand, the Trobriand Island- 
ers, the Zulu before European advent, as well as many North 
American tribes, could be quoted as examples of this. Among them 
the tribe-nation embraces many tribe-states. On the other hand, we 
could adduce from East and West Africa examples in which two or 
more tribe-nations are united within the same tribe-state. I have in 
mind the kingdoms of Unyoro and Uganda, such political units as the 
Masai or the Bemba, all of whom have “subject minorities” within 
their dominion."° 

The two principles of statehood and nationality must, therefore, 
be kept apart in theory, even as they are different in cultural reality. 
Nevertheless, there has always existed a convergence of the two prin- 
ciples and a tendency toward the coalescence of the two groups—the 
nation and the state. In Europe this tendency, under the name of 
nationalism, has made its definite appearance in political aspira- 
tions and as a cause of wars and rebellions ever since the French 
Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars. Its main exponents were Ger- 
many, Poland, and Italy, where the disjunction of the two principles 
had been most pronounced. Many historians regard nationalism in 
this sense as an entirely new phenomenon of recent European his- 
tory. In reality nationalism is probably as old as an early appear- 
ance of political power. On the one hand, a primitive nation, that is, 
a tribe carrying a homogeneous culture, is best protected against 

© Such conditions can clearly be paralleled from the map of historical and even con- 
temporary Europe. Austro-Hungary was a monarchy in which some fourteen or fifteen 
nationalities were federated. Germany before the Napoleonic Wars was a nation di- 
vided into many small states. Italy was also parceled out and partly subject to foreign 


rule before its unification in 1871. Poland for one hundred and fifty years was a nation 


partitioned among three large states. Switzerland is a political entity embracing four 
component nationalities. 
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outside disturbances by being organized into a tribe-state. On the 
other hand, the strongest tribe-state is the one which coincides with 
the tribe-nation, since political organization is even under primitive 
conditions most solidly based on the association with the group who 
are fully co-operative through the possession of one language, one 
system of customs and laws, one economic machinery, and one type 
of military equipment. 


V. WAR AND PRIMITIVE POLITICS 


We can now return to the role played by fighting in the early 
crystallization of statehood and nationality. As a working hypothe- 
sis, we might suggest that once a strong local group developed a 
military machine, it would‘use this in the gradual subjugation of its 
neighbors and extension of its political control. Ethnography sup- 
plies us with the evidence that fighting between local groups of the 
same culture does exist. It also supplies us with a clear picture of 
conditions in which fairly extensive political units, which form states 
within a larger nation, are in existence. The study of the status quo 
and of fragments of history among the Maori of New Zealand, 
among several African tribes, as well as all we know about the pre- 
Columbian history of Mexico and Peru, points to the fact that once 
armed military operations start in a region, they tend to the forma- 
tion of the nation-state. The archeologist and historian concerned 
with the Mediterranean world might show that analogous develop- 
ments produced the Roman state, some of the Greek political units, 
and the empires of Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, and Persia. Wars of 
nationalism, therefore, as a means of unifying under the same ad- 
ministrative rule and providing with the same military machine the 
naturally homogeneous cultural group, that is, the nation, have al- 
ways been a powerful force in evolution and history. 

Warfare of this type is culturally productive in that it creates a 
new institution, the nation-state. Obviously, since the political unit 
extends to embrace the cultural one, both assume a different char- 
acter. The co-ordination of any subdivisions of such a group, 
whether regional or institutional, become standardized and organ- 
ized. Moreover, a nation-state usually assumes a much more pro- 
nounced control over economics and man-power, over contributions 
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to the tribal exchequer and public services rendered. It can also en- 
force its decisions, that is, sanction administrative activities and cus- 
tomary law. It is legitimate, therefore, to regard fighting of this type 
as a genuine antecedent of certain historical wars. For fighting here 
functions as an instrument of policy between two tribe-states, and it 
leads to the formation of larger political groups, and finally, of the 
tribe-nation. 

It is necessary to remember that organized fighting at higher 
stages of savagery or barbarism does not always present this politi- 
cally significant character. Most of the fighting at this stage belongs 
to an interesting, highly complicated, and somewhat exotic type: 
raids for head-hunting, for cannibal feasts, for victims of human 
sacrifice to tribal gods. Space does not allow me to enter more fully 
into the analysis of this type of fighting. Suffice it to say that it is 
not cognate to warfare, for it is devoid of any political relevancy; nor 
can it be considered as any systematic pursuit of intertribal policy. 
Human man-hunting in search of anatomic trophies, the various 
types of armed body-snatching for cannibalism, actual or mystical, 
as food for men and food for gods, present a phase of human evolu- 
tion which can be understood in terms of ambition, thirst for glory, 
and of mystical systems. In a competent analysis of warfare as a 
factor in human evolution, they must be kept apart from construc- 
tive or organized systems of warfare.™ 

So far we have dealt with fighting organized on political principles 
and performing a political function, and we have dealt briefly with 
sportive types of human man-hunting. Where does the economic 
motive enter into our problem? It is conspicuously absent from the 
earliest types of fighting. Nor are the reasons difficult to find. Under 
conditions where portable wealth does not exist; where food is too 
perishable and too clumsy to be accumulated and transported; where 
slavery is of no value because every individual consumes exactly as 
much as he produces—force is a useless implement for the transfer of 
wealth. When material booty, human labor, and condensed wealth 
—i.e., precious metals or stones—become fully available, predatory 
raids acquire a meaning and make their appearance. Thus, we have 
to register a new type of fighting: armed expeditions for loot, slave 

™ “The Deadly Issue,” Atlantic Monthly, December, 1936. 
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wars, and large-scale organized robbery. We could quote examples 
from East and Southeast Africa, where cattle raiding was a lucrative 
industry associated with war. Among the northwestern tribes of 
America, slavery is found perhaps in its simplest type and furnishes 
one of the main motives of intertribal feuds. Nomadic tribes who, as 
organized robber bands, controlled some of the caravan routes in 
North Africa and in Asia, developed and used their military ef- 
ficiency for a systematic levy of tribute, and for loot at the expense 
of their wealthier sedentary, mercantile or agricultural, neighbors. 
We have, in the above analysis, made one or two distinctions, 
perhaps too sharply, but for the purpose of isolating the principles 
which lead to the appearance of genuine, purposeful warfare. We 
have spoken of nationalism as an early tendency leading to political 
wars and the formation of primitive nation-states. We spoke of or- 
ganized raids carried out under the economic motive. These types of 
fighting very often coincide. It is even more important to realize 
that nationalism, as the tendency of extending political control to 
the full limits of cultural unity, is never a clear-cut phenomenon. 
Nationalism seldom stops at the legitimate cultural boundaries of 
the nation. Whether it be a Hitler or a Chaka, a Napoleon or an 
Aztec conqueror, a Genghis Khan or an Inca ruler, he will readily 
and naturally overstep the boundaries of his nation. Nationalism 
readily turns into imperialism, that is, the tendency of incorporating 
other nations under the political rule of the military conqueror. 
Here we arrive at a new phenomenon which has played an im- 
portant role in the development of mankind. Conquest, the integral 
occupation of another cultural area by force, combines all the bene- 
fits of loot, slavery, and increase in political power. Conquest is a 
phenomenor: which must have played an enormous part in the prog- 
ress of mankind at the stage where, in a parallel and independent 
manner, we had the establishment of large agricultural communities 
and militarily strong nomadic or cattle-raising tribes. From the con- 
ditions found in various parts of the ethnographically observable 
world and “vom the records of history we can retrace and reconstruct 
the main characteristics of culturally constructive conquest. The 
best ethnographic areas for this analysis are to be found among the 
East African tribes, where we still can study the symbiosis of invad- 
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ing Hamitic or Nilotic cattle breeders and nomads with sedentary 
agricultural Bantus. Or, we could turn to some parts of West Africa, 
where we find extensive monarchies, in which the sedentary agricul- 
tural West African Negroes live under the rule of their Sudanese 
conquerors. From the New World the histories of the Mexican and 
Peruvian states embody rich material for this study of conquest. 

The most important cultural effect of conquest is an all-round 
enrichment in national life through a natural division of function 
between conquerors and conquered and through the development 
and crystallization of many additional institutions. The conquerors 
provide the political element; those conquered, as a rule, supply eco- 
nomic efficiency. This also means that the conquerors, in exploiting 
the subject community, organize a tribal exchequer, institute taxes, 
but also establish security and communication, and thus stimulate 
industry and commerce. Under the impact of two different cultures, 
the customary law of each tribe becomes formulated, and often a 
compound system of codification is drawn up. Religious and scien- 
tific ideas are exchanged and cross-fertilize each other. 

War as an implement of diffusion and cross-fertilization by con- 
quest assumes, therefore, an important role in evolution and history. 
Such war, let us not forget, made a very late appearance in human 
evolution. It could not occur before such high differentiation in 
types of culture as that of nomadic pastoralism and sedentary agri- 
cultural pursuits. No fruits of victory were obtainable in any eco- 
nomic, political, or cultural sense before slavery, loot, or tribute 
could be effected by violence. 


VI. THE CONTRIBUTION OF ANTHROPOLOGY 
TO THE PROBLEM OF WAR 


Glancing back over our previous arguments, we can see that we 
have arrived at certain theoretical conclusions, new to anthropologi- 
cal theory. It will still be necessary to show where our gains in 
clarity and definition are related to modern problems. 

As regards the theoretical gains, we have shown that war cannot 
be regarded as a fiat of human destiny, in that it could be related to 
biological needs or immutable psychological drives. All types of 
fighting are complex cultural responses due not to any direct dictates 
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of an impulse but to collective forms of sentiment and value. As a 
mechanism of organized force for the pursuit of national policies war 
is slow in evolving. Its incidence depends on the gradual develop- 
ment of military equipment and organization, of the scope for lucra- 
tive exploits, of the formation of independent political units. 

Taking into account all such factors, we had to establish, within 
the genus of aggression and use of violence, the following distinc- 
tions: (1) Fighting, private and angry, within a group belongs to the 
type of breach of custom and law and is the prototype of criminal 
behavior. It is countered and curbed by the customary law within 
institutions and between institutions. (2) Fighting, collective and 
organized, is a juridical mechanism for the adjustment of differences 
between constituent groups of the same larger cultural unit. Among 
the lowest savages these two types are the only forms of armed 
contest to be found. (3) Armed raids, as a type of man-hunting 
sport, for purposes of head-hunting, cannibalism, human sacrifices, 
and the collection of other trophies. (4) Warfare as the political 
expression of early nationalism, that is, the tendency to make the 
tribe-nation and tribe-state coincide, and thus to form a primitive 
nation-state. (5) Military expeditions of organized pillage, slave- 
raiding, and collective robbery. (6) Wars between two culturally 
differentiated groups as an instrument of national policy. This type 
of fighting, with which war in the fullest sense of the word began, 
leads to conquest, and, through this, to the creation of full-fledged 
military and political states, armed for internal control, for defense 
and aggression. This type of state presents, as a rule, and for the 
first time in evolution, clear forms of administrative, political, and 
legal organization. Conquest is also of first-rate importance in the 
processes of diffusion and evolution. 

The types of armed contest, listed as (4) and (6) and these two 
only, are, in form, sociological foundations, and in the occurrence of 
constructive policy are comparable with historically defined wars. 
Every one of the six types here summed up presents an entirely 
different cultural phase in the development of organized fighting. 
The neglect to establish the differentiation here introduced has led 
to grave errors in the application of anthropological principles to 
general problems concerning the nature of war. The crude short- 
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circuiting—by which our modern imperialisms, national hatreds, and 
world-wide lust of power have been connected with aggression and 
pugnacity—is largely the result of not establishing the above dis- 
tinctions, of disregarding the cultural function of conflict, and of 
confusing war, as a highly specialized and mechanized phenomenon, 
with any form of aggression. 

We can determine even more precisely the manner in which 
anthropological evidence, as the background of correct understand- 
ing and informed knowledge, can be made to bear on some of our 
current problems. In general, of course, it is clear that since our 
main concern is whether war will destroy our Western civilization or 
not, the anthropological approach, which insists on considering the 
cultural context of war, might be helpful. 

Especially important in a theoretical discussion of whether war 
can be controlled and ultimately abolished, is the recognition that 
war is not biologically founded. The fact that its occurrence can- 
not be traced to the earliest beginnings of human culture is sig- 
nificant. Obviously, if war were necessary to human evolution; if it 
were something without which human groups have to decay and by 
which they advance; then war could not be absent from the earliest 
stages, in which the actual birth of cultural realities took place under 
the greatest strains and against the heaviest odds. A really vital in- 
gredient could not, therefore, be lacking in the composition of primi- 
tive humanity, struggling to lay down the foundations of further 
progress. 

War, looked at in evolutionary perspective, is always a highly 
destructive event. Its purpose and raison d’étre depend on whether 
it creates greater values than it destroys. Violence is constructive, or 
at least profitable, only when it can lead to large-scale transfers of 
wealth and privilege, of ideological outfit, and of moral experience. 
Thus, humanity had to accumulate a considerable stock of trans- 
ferable goods, ideas, and principles before the diffusion of those 
through conquest, and even more, the pooling and the reorganization 
of economic, political, and spiritual resources could lead to things 
greater than those which had been destroyed through the agency of 
fighting. 

Our analysis has shown that the work of cultural exercise is as- 
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sociated with one of the two widest groups, the tribe-nation. The 
work of destroying and also of reconstructing in matters cultural is 
associated with the tribe-state. Here, once more, it will be clear to 
every social student that, in giving this ethnographic background to 
the concepts of state and nation, of nationalism and imperialism, we 
may have contributed to the theoretical clarification of the corre- 
sponding modern facts. 

What matters to us today, as ever, is human culture as a whole, in 
all its varieties, racial and religious, national or affected by regional 
differentiation of interests and of values. Nationhood in its manifold 
manifestations, today as always, is the carrier of each culture. The 
state should be the guardian and the defender of the nation, not its 
master, still less its destroyer. The Wilsonian principle of self-deter- 
mination was scientifically, hence morally, justified. It was justified 
to the extent only that each culture ought to have full scope for its 
development—that is, every nation ought to be left in peace and 
freedom. Self-determination was a mistake, in that it led to the arm- 
ing of new nations and more nations, while it ought to have meant 
only the disarming of dangerous, predatory neighbors. Self-deter- 
mination can be perfectly well brought about by the abolition of all 
states, rather than by the arming of all nations. 

Thus, the general formula which anthropological analysis im- 
poses on sound and enlightened statesmanship is the complete 
autonomy of each cultural group, and the use of force only as a 
sanction of law within, and in foreign relations, a policing of the 
world as a whole. 


VII. TOTALITARIANISM AND WORLD WARS I AND II 
IN THE LIGHT OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


Anthropological analysis of modern conditions cannot stop here, 
however; nor need it remain satisfied with the important but very 
general statement just formulated. To vindicate its claim of appli- 
cability to the savagery of civilization, as well as to the civilizations 
of savages, it is necessary to go a step or two further and submit 
the cultural pathology of today, that is, totalitarian systems and 
World Wars I and II, to a somewhat more detailed and searching 
analysis. 
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World war, that is, total war, is, in the light of our anthropological 
criteria, as distinct from the historical wars up to 1914 as these were 
different from head-hunting or slave-raiding. The influence of pres- 
ent warfare on culture is so total that it poses the problem whether 
the integral organization for effective violence—which we call ‘to- 
talitarianism—is compatible with the survival of culture. 

Culture, as we know, is exercised in each of its varieties by the co- 
operative working of partly independent, partly co-ordinated insti- 
tutions within the group, which we defined as the nation. It has been 
thus exercised and transmitted from the very beginnings of human- 
ity, right through to the beginnings of this century. The foundations 
of the industrial, liberal, and democratic era which, as I am writing 
this, still survives in the United States and in a few Latin-American 
countries, were laid on the very same structure of institutional dif- 
ferentiation and co-ordination by the state, which controlled the 
development of human civilization as a whole. The principle of to- 
talitarianism, black or red, brown or yellow, has introduced the most 
radical revolution known in the history of mankind. In its cultural 
significance it is the transformation of nationhood and all its re- 
sources into a lethal, “technocratic” instrument of violence. This 
becomes a means justified by the end. The end is the acquisition of 
more power for one state, that is, more scope for organizing violence 
on a larger scale and for further destructive uses. Thus, the end of 
totalitarianism, in so far as it gradually saps all the resources of cul- 
ture and destroys its structure, is diametrically opposed and com- 
pletely incompatible with the constitution of human societies for the 
normal, peaceful business of producing, maintaining, and transmit- 
ting wealth, solidarity, reason, and conscience, all of which are the 
real indices and values of civilization. 

The war of 1914-18 was, I submit, different in all fundamentals 
from the historical wars of constructive conquest. In its technique, 
in its influence on national life, and also in its reference to the inter- 
national situation it became a ¢ofal war. Fighting goes on now not 
merely on all the frontiers geographically possible; it is waged on 
land, on sea, and in the air. Modern war makes it impossible to dis- 
tinguish between the military personnel of an army and the civilians; 
between military objectives and the cultural portion of national 
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wealth, and the means of production, the monuments, the churches, 
and the laboratories. Lines of communication, seats of government, 
centers of industry, and even centers of administrative, legal, and 
scientific activity are rapidly becoming targets for destruction, as 
much as garrisons, fortified lines, and airdromes. This development 
is not only due to the barbarism of a nation or of a dictator. It is 
inevitable, for it is dictated by the modern technique of violence. 

The total character of war, however, goes much further. War has 
to transform every single cultural activity within a belligerent na- 
tion. The family and the school, the factory and the courts of law, 
are affected so profoundly that their work—the exercise of culture 
through autonomous self-contained institutions—is temporarily par- 
alyzed or distorted. It is enough to look at the statistics of mobiliza- 
tion in man-power, in activity, and in public opinion to realize that 
at present it has become possible to transform some hundred million 
human beings into one enormous war machine. And it is obvious 
that when two war machines of this size are launched against each 


other, the one with the less perfect and total mobilization is bound to 
succumb.” 


12 Fuller data illustrating the complete remolding of all national life during war and 
as preparedness for war, will be found in Professor Willard Waller’s symposium on 
War in the Twentieth Century (New York: Dryden Press, 1940). The four essays on 
economy, the state, propaganda and public opinion, and on social institutions in war 
time should, in my opinion, be read carefully by all students of the subject. They show 
that total war completely transforms the substance of modern culture. The reader, 
pursuing them in the light of our present analysis, may be able to draw even more point- 
ed conclusions, especially in assessing that totalitarianism is nothing but the constitu- 
tion of the nation on a war-time basis. That this effect of war is not generally under- 
stood or appreciated can be seen from the final essay in Professor Waller’s volume, in 
which Dr. Linton, a competent authority upon all matters anthropological, seems to 
minimize the destructiveness of war and of its profound influence on culture. Speaking 
of modern war, he affirms that “‘its uniqueness, especially as regards potentialities for 
destruction, has been greatly overrated. ... . The principles upon which successful 
war must be waged have not changed since the dawn of history, while the destructive 
intent of war has certainly diminished... . . In Europe .... still other factors... . 
will keep intentional destruction to a minimum. .. . . It seems safe to predict .. . . that 
.... there will be no swift victories against large or powerful nations” (What about 
France? op. cit., pp. 535-38). Such opinions, and they are by no means exclusive to 
the writer quoted, show how easy it is to miss the real issue. Even if we admitted that 
the toll of some twenty million human lives taken by the last World War was of no great 
importance; nor yet the fifty million maimed and rendered useless, we would have to 
assess the disorganization in economic matters, the lack of security as regards wealth 
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The stupendous, almost miraculous successes of Hitler’s Germany 
have so dazzled the public opinion of neutrals and belligerents alike, 
that some of the real lessons have not yet been learned. In the min- 
gled reaction of horror and admiration which followed the Blitzkrieg 
against Poland, the “conquest”’ of Denmark and Norway, with the 
implicit subjugation of Sweden, the campaign against the Low Coun- 
tries, and the shattering collapse of France, many of us had to fight 
hard against the feeling that, after all, totalitarianism is ‘‘a better 
and bigger” regime than “the decaying demo-plutocracies.’’ Sound 
anthropological understanding of these facts as cultural phenomena 
teaches something else. An organized gang of criminals will always 
gain the upper hand in an armed attack on a bank. The only chance 
the bank has is, not in fighting the gang, but in having a police force 
to protect it. And the police will be really efficient if it prevents the 
formation of an armed gang with such instruments of violence at its 
disposal, as would make defense impossible, or at least costly and 
destructive. Prepared aggression will always get the better of unpre- 
pared defense. Defense must be prepared so as to prevent aggres- 
siveness, rather than fight it. 

And here we come to the most important element in the cultural 
assessment of totalitarianism. Born out of the first World War, it 
was, in principle, nothing less and nothing more than the application 
of the political techniques developed between 1914 and 1918 as the 
type of political, economic, educational, and propagandist regime, 
suitable to the carrying-out of a major war. 

Nazi Germany developed a system of values which could, through 
the technique of modern propaganda and under the sanction of a 
perfectly organized police, be made to become the doctrine of the 
whole nation. The system of values was based on the superiority of 
one race, of one nation within this race, and of one organized gang 
within the nation. Such a doctrine, it can be seen easily, is function- 
ally adapted to the creation of highly artificial, but nevertheless 
effective, sentiments of superiority, aggressiveness, national egoism, 


and life, and the general debasement of civic and ethical principles. The real issue, how- 
ever, discussed in the text, is whether the integral influence of preparedness for, and the 
use of, violence do or do not disorganize the texture of modern civilization. 
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and a morality which fits perfectly well into a universal barrack- 
room drill. Parallel to indoctrination, there had to go the complete 
reorganization of social life. The family, the municipality, the 
schools, the courts, the churches, and all the institutions of intellec- 
tual and artistic production were put directly under the forced and 
armed control of the state. Never before in humanity has the autono- 
mous working of component institutions been so completely sub- 
mitted to state control. Never, that is, has the exercise of culture 
become so completely paralyzed. This means, in terms of individual 
psychology, that any differential initiative, any formation of inde- 
pendent critical judgment, any building-up of public opinion through 
discussion, controversy, and agreement, has been replaced by a pas- 
sive acceptance of dictated truths. As regards the social structure of 
the nation, the control from above has had the effect of replacing 
spontaneous solidarity between husband and wife, between parents 
and children, among friends or partners, by a mechanically imposed 
“spirit of unity,” to be accepted regardless of any personal impulse, 
reasonable judgment, or ruling of conscience. 

We know well how the results of individual research, the teaching 
of the various religions, and the creation of artists have been pre- 
scribed, limited, and directed. In religion, notably, we can see that 
Naziism is trying to substitute its own dogmatic system, its ritual, 
and its ethics for those of Christianity, as well as for the established 


ethics of Western civilization and the convictions of scientific judg- 
ment. 


It is not necessary to inveigh against the totalitarian system; cer- 
tainly this is not a place for moral indignations or partisan views. 
Scientific ethics, in any case, must be limited to a clear statement of 
the consequences of a type of action, whether this be a small-scale 
enterprise or a world-wide system. The science of man, however, has 
always the right and the duty to point out what the consequences of 
a cultural revolution will be. This is the foundation of all applied 
science. Social science must not be afraid of predicting, anticipating, 
and developing some ethics of reason. This does not mean that we 
have the duty or the liberty of condemning certain ends on moral 
grounds. We can, however, point out, if this is the result of our con- 
sidered opinion and analysis, that totalitarianism must lead to the 
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destruction of the nation with which it is associated and, later on, to 
destruction on international scale. 

Totalitarianism is an extreme expression in the shift of balance 
between state and nation. It is extreme because modern means of 
mechanical mobilization of man-power, economic resources, and 
spiritual values have become so dangerously effective that it is now 
possible to refashion whole communities—consisting of hundreds of 
millions—and to change each of them from a nation, exercising, 
transmitting, and developing culture, into a belligerent machinery 
supreme in war, but unsuited, perhaps unable, to carry on the na- 
tional heritage of culture. The German nation, once leading in sci- 
ence and in art, rich ina highly differentiated regional folklore, peasant 
life, and economic diversity, has now been changed into a large-scale 
barracks. It would be an important historical task to show how 
much of Germany’s greatness was due to the racial, regional, and 
traditional differences of its component parts. The progressive ex- 
tinction of this diversity is the price which Germany, as a nation, 
had to pay in order to make Germany, the state, so powerful. 
Nationalism in this modern totalitarian form is pernicious because it 
has become the greatest enemy of the nation itself. 

And what is the place of totalitarianism in international policies 
and politics? It is obvious that humanity is now faced with two 
alternatives—the final victory, in the long run, of totalitarianism or 
democracy. No state organized on a peace basis, that is, for the full- 
est and most effective exercise of civilization, can compete with a 
state organized for efficiency in war. Nazi victory can be final only if 
Hitler’s nation-state, one and alone, assumes full control of the 
whole world. If this were probable or even possible, we might well 
argue that once humanity is submitted to one conqueror, the condi- 
tions of creative and constructive conquest will set in, with the usual 
beneficent results, obtained at a great price, but finally acceptable. 

The possibility of a complete victory of one state does not exist. If 
Germany wins, she will have at least three more totalitarian powers 
to reckon with—Italy, Russia, and Japan. When Italy falls out and 
becomes a mere appendage of Hitlerism, the United States of Amer- 
ica may have to enter the ranks of totalitarian countries. For, on the 
assumption that Great Britain is beaten and absorbed into the Ger- 
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man-led totalitarian block, as France has become, the United States 
must continue in isolation. This will mean, again, either embracing 
totalitarianism or withdrawing into a precarious state of semi-inde- 
pendence in matters political, economic, and cultural. Fortunately, 
Great Britain is still fighting the battle of liberty and civilization 
and, as its habit has always been, it may remain beaten in all battles 
except the final one. 

Totalitarianism, unless it becomes the universal empire of one 
single power, is not a source of stability but of age-long periodic 
world wars. Anthropological analysis supports those who believe 
that war must be abolished. Nationalism, in the sense of a demand 
for cultural autonomy within each group united by language, tradi- 
tion, and culture, is legitimate and indispensable to the carrying-out 
of the very business of culture. Such cultural autonomy of the com- 
ponent parts of present-day humanity is, or was, the principle of the 
national life of Switzerland and of the old Austro-Hungarian empire; 
of the relations between the powerful United States and its Latin- 
American neighbors, who would be entirely unable to defend their 
cultural autonomy by force, but enjoy it, with all-round benefits, by 
the policy of the “good neighbor.” 

We are now living in a world where fashions come and go, and 
where the soundest ideals and principles are discredited because they 
are considered to have become worn out or worn too long. This atti- 
tude in itself is almost as pernicious as certain germs of totalitarian- 
ism. The student of social science ought to fight against it. I would, 
therefore, reiterate the beliefs which inspired some of the finest 
thinkers and best fighters of the last war. I believe that war can 
legitimately be fought only to end war. I believe that the future 
peace of mankind is possible only on a principle of a commonwealth 
of nations. I believe that in a humanity still divided by races, cul- 
tures, customs, and languages, a full tolerance in racial relations, in 
the treatment of nationalities, and national minorities, and in the 
respect for the individual, is the very mainspring of all progress and 
the foundation of all stability. The great enemy of today is the sov- 
ereign state, even as we find it in democratic commonwealths—cer- 
tainly as it has developed into the malignant growth of totalitarian- 
ism. The real failure of the Wilsonian League of Nations was due to 
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the fact that its very builders refused to pay the price which it ob- 
viously imposed. They were not prepared to abrogate one ounce of 
their national sovereignty, forgetting that this was the very material 
out of which the League had to be constructed. 

Unless we courageously, resolutely, and with due humility, take 
up the principles, the ideals, and the plans which originated at 
first in America and were also first denounced by this country, we 
shall not be able to overcome the major disease of our age. This may 
be called total war, or totalitarianism, or extreme state sovereignty, 
or injustice in matters racial, religious, and national. It always 
results in the substitution of force for argument, of oppression for 
justice, and of crude, dictated mysticism for faith and reason. 
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THE SOCIAL FUNCTION OF WAR 
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ABSTRACT 

The view is here advanced that war is a political institution in process—an institu- 
tion whose function has not been defined, whose structure is not yet fixed. The attempt 
to put war into a biological category errs not so much from a failure to distinguish be- 
tween social and biological aspects of war as from failure to distinguish between com- 
petition and conflict as different aspects of the “struggle for existence.” Competition 
may be regarded as an individuating or analytic process; conflict as an integrating proc- 
ess. Wars have provided the necessity for an organization of society which, for the 
purpose of collective action at least, has become immeasurably superior to the primi- 
tive horde. The state not only had its origin in war, but its chief function continues to 
be preparation for and execution of war. Where no common interests or “constitutional 
understandings” exist to make ng 8 possible, wars seem inevitable. Ideological 
wars turn out to be struggles for land because political control and sovereignty of 
territory are necessary to maintain the different ways of life represented by the parties 
to these conflicts. The function of war has been (1) to extend the area of peace, (2) 
to create within that area a political power capable of enforcing it, and (3) to establish 
pre ideology which rationalizes and a cult which idealizes the new political and social 
order. 

By making warfare more efficient and more terrible, modern tech- 
nology has made war itself our No. 1 social problem. There is a vast 
literature on war and peace; but, aside from what has been written 
about the science and art of warfare, there is little or nothing in the 
literature that throws light on the nature of war or its role and func- 
tion in the life and natural history of society. Furthermore, what 
we have learned about the effects of war, while it has made peace 
more desirable, has not made war any less inevitable. 

Most of what has been written in recent years in regard to the 
problem of war and of peace may be fairly summed up in the vigor- 
ous language of General Sherman’s apology for his “march to the 
sea.” “War,” said he, “is hell’”—that is to say, it is cruel, bar- 
barous, economically disastrous and politically atavistic, and gener- 
ally unconscionable. This recognizes the problem but contributes 
nothing to its solution. I might add that problems which can be 
fairly described only in epithets are notoriously hard to deal with. 
In so far as this is true in the case of war, it seems to be because 


we have no adequate working conception of what war is. 
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The immediate consequences of war are obvious enough, but we 
do not know the long-run effect of wars and the preparations for 
wars upon society and human nature. It is inevitable that struggles 
which involve the very existence of peoples have had and will con- 
tinue to have, as long and as often as they are repeated, a profound 
effect upon the nature of men, their attitudes and institutions. 
“Peace,”’ it has been said, “has been the dream of wise men but war 
has been the history of nations.’”’ When, however, we seek to make 
war the subject of systematic and scientific investigation, we do 
not seem to have language in which to describe these influences in 
general terms. We need to ask ourselves: What is war? 

We do not know whether to regard war as a natural phenomenon, 
like an earthquake or a pestilence, or to classify it as a social phe- 
nomenon, like a political contest or an elementary form of judicial 
procedure, like the ancient trial by battle —an institution which may 
be said to survive at present in Germany and elsewhere in Conti- 
nental Europe in the form of the duello. In short, we do not know 
whether war is to be conceived as a social institution or as a biologi- 
cal and social process. 

Trial by combat seems to have been a peculiar custom of certain 
German tribes and was imported by them into western Europe in 
the course of the Germanic invasions. It was, according to Gibbon, 
first made a legal institution in Burgundy by an edict of King Gundo- 
bald in A.D. 501 and was later “propagated and established in all 
the monarchies of Europe from Sicily to the Baltic.” The church 
and the clergy were, for various reasons, opposed to the institution, 
and it is recorded that the King, in defending his edict against the 
objections and complaints of one of his bishops, disposed of the 
matter finally with this appeal to common sense and the consensus 
of mankind. ‘“‘Is it not true,” he said, “that the event of national 
wars and private combats is directed by the judgment of God; and 
that his providence awards the victory to the juster cause?’”* 

The conception of war as a procedure in which issues that cannot 
otherwise be adjudicated are decided, if not by force of arms, at 
least by physical combat, has persisted to the present day in several 


1 Edward Gibbon, The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Vol. III, chap. 
Xxxviii, p. 331. 
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interesting forms—the strike, for example. Taking account of the 
changes in the modes of thought which have taken place since 
Gundobald made his defense of trial by battle, it is interesting and, 
in a sense, reassuring to note that the conception of war upon which 
warfare is conducted today is not substantially different from what 
it was fourteen hundred years ago. Treitschke in his lectures on poli- 
tics, in which he set forth fully the Prussian conception of war, de- 
fined its function in much the same language as King Gundobald. 
He says: ‘“‘Between civilized nations also war is the form of litiga- 
tion by which states make their claims valid. The arguments 
brought forward in these terrible law suits of the nations compel as 
no arguments in civil suits ever can do.” 

In illustrating and enforcing his conception of war as an instru- 
ment of political policy and a method by which states may, if they 
can, “make their claims valid,” Treitschke reminds his students, to 
whom these lectures are addressed, that “often as we have tried 
by theory to convince the small states that Prussia alone can be the 
leader in Germany, we had to produce the final proof upon the 
battlefields of Bohemia and the Main.” 

Treitschke’s notion that war may be conceived as a form of litiga- 
tion between states, whether wholly valid or not, helps to make war 
intelligible in so far as he seems to identify the role of modern war 
with that of the ancient custom of trial by battle. “It is impor- 
tant,” Treitschke adds, “‘not to look upon war always as a judgment 
from God. Its consequences are evanescent but the life of a nation 
is reckoned in centuries, and the final verdict can be pronounced 
only after a survey of the whole epoch,”’ a sentence which reminds 
one of Schiller’s famous dictum, “Die Weligeschichte ist das Welt- 
gericht.” 

When and how far war may be conceived as a judicial procedure 
remains a question. While the institution of trial by battle seems 
to have been based, like war, on a purely nonrational procedure, 
these contests did, nevertheless, have the character of a judicial pro- 
cedure in so far as they were duly regulated by custom and sanc- 
tioned by tradition. . 

2E. T. Hiller, The Strike: A Study in Collective Action (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1928). 
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The same may be said, with some qualifications, to be sure, of 
war. Even in the little wars of primitive people intertribal etiquette 
usually prescribed some formalities for the declaration of war and 
the conclusion of peace. In the great wars of more civilized peoples 
there have always been some accepted rules of warfare, though not 
always rigidly enforced. The so-called “laws of war’? were mainly 
designed to lessen the cruelties and hardships of warfare, particu- 
larly for the innocent bystanders, namely, the neutrals and civilian 
populations.$ 

One of the more important actions taken for the regulation of 
warfare between European peoples was the Declaration of Paris, 
adopted in 1856 at the close of the Crimean War. This was followed 
by the Red Cross Convention of 1864, providing for certain im- 
munities for doctors, nurses, and other persons engaged in caring for 
the sick and wounded. 

Not only civilians, however, but military experts and professional 
soldiers acknowledging that there are “technical limits at which 
war ought to yield to the requirements of humanity,” have from 
time to time sought to regulate by international understanding the 
consequences of unrestricted warfare. In 1868 the Russian czar 
called an international conference, composed entirely of military 
officers and experts, to secure an agreement to limit the use of a type 
of bullet which inflicted needless suffering. The recommendations of 
this conference were embodied in the Declaration of St. Petersburg, 
binding the parties to renounce, among other things, the use of 
“projectiles weighing less than 400 grammes (about 14 ounces) 
which are explosive or charged with fulminating or inflammable sub- 
stance.” The Hague conferences of 1899 and 1907 followed, and, as 
a result of these and other conferences, an elaborate code for the 
conduct of war was drawn up and adopted. However, in view of the 
uncertainties of the interpretation and enforcement of these ‘‘laws”’ 
under actual conditions of warfare the code was happily supple- 
mented by a proviso in the preamble which provided that, until a 
more complete system of regulation should be agreed upon, “inhabi- 
tants and belligerents should remain under the protection and the 
rule of the principles of the law of nations, as they result from the 


3 Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences (New York, 1935), XV, 350. 
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usages established among civilized peoples, from the laws of human- 
ity and the dictates of the public conscience.’’* 

Since that time warfare, with the rapid advance in the technol- 
ogy of war, has assumed ever vaster proportions and achieved an 
ever more terrible efficiency. International politics, meantime, has 
become more realistic and more cynical. ‘“Total warfare,’’ so called, 
is limited neither to the heavens above nor to the waters under the 
earth, and, with the advent of the new “strategy of treachery and 
terror,” war has invaded the realm of the spirit—the last stronghold 
of free souls. Under these circumstances a “peace offensive” may be 
as effective a means of conquest as physical warfare. 

Since propaganda has come to be recognized as one of the weapons 
of warfare, it has, by means of the radio and other forms of com- 
munication, not only broken down the last effective barrier dividing 
nations but abolished the distinction that once existed between 
peace and war. William James said thirty years ago in an article 
that sounds as if it had been written yesterday: 


“Peace” in military mouths today is a synonym for “war expected.” The 
word has become a pure provocative, and no government wishing peace sin- 
cerely should allow it ever to be printed in a newspaper. Every up-to-date dic- 
tionary should say that ‘‘peace’’ and “‘war’’ mean the same thing, now in posse, 
now in actu. It may even reasonably be said that the intensely sharp competi- 
tive preparation for war by the nations is the real war, permanent, unceasing; 
and that the battles are only a sort of public verification of the mastery gained 
during the “‘peace’’-internal.s 


Under these conditions it is difficult to conceive of war as a form 
of judicial procedure even as elementary as the ancient trial by 
battle. It is even doubtful whether it can any longer be regarded, 
as it once was, as an “institution recognized by international law.’ 
This is true in spite of the German War Book and other treatises in 
which the rules of the game have been rigorously defined.’ 


4 Ibid., p. 361. 


5 The Moral Equivalent of War, a leaflet published in 1910 and circulated by the 
Association for International Conciliation and republished in part in the Saturday 
Review of Literature, Vol. XXII, No. 25 (October 12, 1940). 

6 Herman Lutz, “War Guilt,” Encyclopaedia Britannica, XXIII, 356. 


7 See “Kriegsbrauch im Landkriege,” translated by J. H. Morgan in Encyclopaedia 
of the Social Sciences, XV, 361. 
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War has, in a summary way, settled international disputes but 
not always in accordance with any recognized principle of justice 
or necessity inherent in the international situation. Otherwise, each 
new war as it occurred would have provided a precedent not merely 
for defining progressively the rules of warfare but for determining 
the issues involved in these “terrible lawsuits.” As a matter of fact 
the precedents do exist. They make up a large part of the subject 
matter of our histories. But no principle seems to have emerged 
from them that is likely to enable us to deal with the issues of new 
wars as they arise. More often, so far from adjudicating interna- 
tional disputes in accordance with some general understanding or 
tradition, not to say principle, of international law, war has been 
an innovating and revolutionary force tending to overturn the exist- 
ing international order and to challenge the tradition and principles 
upon which that order at any time has rested. 

Thus World War II, which began with the assumption that its 
purpose was to revise the treaties with which World War I was con- 
cluded, is now proclaiming itself a world-revolution. It is no longer, 
as was once announced, a war to enforce the claims of the Have-Nots 
against the Haves. It is rather an ideological war—a war to estab- 
lish a new order based upon a new political philosophy and a new 
philosophy of life. 

This, then, is the interesting but anomalous status which war 
seems to occupy in the international social order. It is an institu- 
tion—a political institution—in process; an institution whose func- 
tion has not been defined, whose structure is not yet fixed in custom 
and in tradition. Such usages governing the conduct of wars as have 
grown up and been accepted in the past have, indeed, tended to 
legitimatize wars and give them an institutional character. But le- 
gitimacy is a characteristic that attaches to something regarding 
which we know what to expect. We do not know what to expect of 
war any more. 

Considering the manner in which wars are now waged and the 
definition of “‘total war’ by General Ludendorff, the modern world, 
whatever it may do in practice, has accepted, as an intellectual 
proposition, Professor George Mead’s dictum that war “as a policy 
for adjudicating national differences is utterly discredited.” It is 
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discredited because, as Professor Mead concludes, “‘if logically pur- 
sued it leaves nothing to be adjudicated, not even the enemy nations 
themselves.’’*9 

The obvious, if not insuperable, difficulties of bringing war within 
the limitations of an institutional order where its function would 
be defined and its excesses controlled has led some students of politi- 
cal society to conceive war in biological rather than in sociological 
terms and to define its function accordingly as biological rather than 
social. Thus, Spencer Wilkinson, professor of military science at 
Orford University, in an article on war in the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, introduces the subject with a reference to an observation upon 
which Malthus based his theory of population and Darwin his theory 
of the origin of the species—namely, the observation that living 
organisms multiply more rapidly than the food supply, and for that 
reason there is “a perpetual competition among all living creatures, 
including human beings, for the means of subsistence.’’ Among the 
higher organisms, certainly in the case of man, competition often 
assumes the form of conflict. As a matter of fact, animals “‘are usu- 
ally equipped with organs of attack and of protection or evasion. 
On the one hand teeth, tusks, paws, claws, electricity; on the other 
hand shells, hides, scales and devices for camouflage.” 

Because he is not only a gregarious animal like sheep but a social 
and rational creature as well, man carries on the “struggle for exist- 
ence,”’ as Darwin described it, not merely by individual competition 
but by the conflict of organized groups or societies. Such a conflict 
between organized groups is war, and the instrument by which wars 
are carried on are armies. 

The author pushes the biological interpretation still further. He 
conceives the army as itself an organism, ‘‘a society within a so- 

8 “Every individual in the nation is expected to give his entire strength either at 
the front or at home, and this he can only do when he realizes that it is an immutable 
and inviolable truth that war is being waged solely for the existence of the nation. A 
totalitarian policy must put at the disposal of such a war the strength of the nation and 
preserve it and only a conformity to the fundamental racial and spiritual laws will 
succeed in welding nation, conduct of war, and politics into that powerful unity which 
is the basis of national preservation” (General Erich Ludendorff, The Nation at War 
[London, 1936], p. 54). 

» George H. Mead, “National-Mindedness and International-Mindedness,” Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics, XX XIX, No. 4 (July, 1929), 400-404. 
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ciety.” The weapons with which an army fights are—like the claws, 
paws, and tusks with which the lower animals are equipped—the 
instruments with which nations and peoples carry on the struggle 
for existence. So conceived, war becomes a form of natural selection, 
its function being to determine the survival not so much of indi- 
viduals as of peoples and of the institutions by means of which na- 
tions and peoples carry on their collective life. The conception of 
war in terms of Darwin’s theory of evolution, since it seems to ac- 
cept war as fatally rooted in the very nature of human relations and 
of society, has not been accepted by the advocates of international 
peace. Militarists, on the other hand, even when they make no apol- 
ogies for it, are likely to regard war as an inevitable incident of in- 
ternational relations, just as conflict has invariably been an incident 
and an instrument of political action wherever a political society 
has existed. 

Von Moltke, who led the Prussian army in the three wars which 
brought about the establishment of the Second German Reich, 
wrote in a letter that has become famous: “Perpetual peace is a 
dream and not even a happy dream.” From other statements one 
gathers that Moltke conceived of war, as others have before and 
since, as one of the instruments of God’s mysterious providence de- 
signed not to settle international disputes but (1) to purge society 
of a political regime and a social order which were decadent and 
doomed to destruction and (2) to supersede these with forms more 
vigorous and fit to live.'° 

The attempt to put war into a biological category goes astray, 
it seems to me, not so much from a failure to distinguish between 
the social and biological aspects of wars as from a failure to distin- 
guish between competition and conflict as different aspects of the 
“struggle for existence.” As a matter of fact, the existing species 
have not survived merely because they were “superior’’ to those that 
perished but rather because they were the “fitter,” i.e., they fitted 
the “niches” in the natural economy in which they occur. Thus the 


© See Dr. G. F. Nicolai, The Biology of War (New York, 1918), pp. 521-22. Written 
during World War I and translated from the German by Constance A. Grande and 
Julian Grande, this volume by a professor of physiology is perhaps the most thorough- 
going criticism of the biological conception of war in the literature of the subject. 
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first effect of competition has not been to destroy but to distribute 
the different organisms and species as they have successively ap- 
peared in the evolutionary series. It is as if each individual and each 
species had been condemned to be forever seeking the particular 
spot in the biosphere where it could live, and to survive by repro- 
ducing its kind. In turn, this distribution has been one of the in- 
struments for the evolution of new species. The dispersion of the 
species, their diversification and preservation in all their diversity, 
as described by the older naturalists and their successors, the plant 
and animal ecologists, is one of the most fascinating chapters in the 
story of biological evolution.” 

Dispersion was facilitated by the fact that competition between 
organisms of the same species, since they make similar demands on 
the habitat, is more intense than the competition between organ- 
isms of different species. Dispersion is an incident of the food quest. 
A further consequence of this dispersion has been the formation of 
associations, like that of the vine and the fig tree, of mutually inter- 
dependent species. This interdependence, like that of the predacious 
animal and its prey, does not necessarily result in the extirpation of 
either species but rather in the preservation of both. 

It is by competition in the first instance that the dispersion and 
diversity of organisms is made possible; but it is by competition, 
also, that what is called the “balance of life” is maintained and the 
diversity of the species is preserved. This mutual interdependence 
of organisms has been described as “the web of life.” 

Within the limits of a geographical habitat the interdependence 
of the species inhabiting it tends to become more intimate and more 


vital. Such a region in which plants and animals maintain a kind 


of biological economy is described by ecologists as a “community.” 
This is, however, a community, nota bene, without institutions. Such 
a community is, in fact, a kind of society, since it is composed of 
individual organisms living together; but it is different from the 
so-called animal societies, like those of the social insects, in this im- 
portant respect—it is composed of species which, because they do 
not interbreed, have no “family ties.”” They have no instincts, as 


1 See Richard Hesse, Ecological Animal Geography, translated and edited by W. C. 
Allee and Karl P. Schmidt (New York, 1937). 
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is the case of the social insects, which hold the individual units of 
the family or of other genetic groups together during the periods of 
reproduction and of the infancy of the progeny. Animal societies 
are, after all, merely great families. Communities, as the term is 
used by ecologists, are associations organized territorially in which 
the nexus which holds individual organisms of the divergent species 
together is purely economic. Societies, as the term applies to ani- 
mals, are associations of individuals genetically related and organ- 
ized on a familial pattern. 

The two fundamental types of association which I have sought 
to distinguish as they exist among the inferior species—namely, (1) 
the territorial and ecological or economic and (2) the familial or so- 
cial—are reproduced, with substantially the same differences, in the 
interrelations of races and peoples. This is true even though the 
different races, being of the same species, interbreed freely where 
the opportunity offers, as organisms of different species do not. 

Generally speaking, the type of association that I have called 
“communal’’—using the word in the sense in which that term is 
employed in ecology—is identical with that widespread system of 
relationships which commerce has spun among the peoples of the 
world, a form of association which is likely to be more intimate and 
personal among neighbors but more impersonal and less intimate 
among those who are either wholly unaware of their biotic and eco- 
nomic interdependence or know it only at second hand. This net 
of economic relationships in which, individually and collectively, 
races and peoples are ineluctably bound together corresponds in a 
general way to the “web of life’ in which all living creatures are 
involved.” 


™ We have studied the forms of life, and we have considered the adaptation of 
these forms to the exigencies of this or that habitat. In every habitat we find that there 
is a sort of community or society of organisms not only preying upon but depending 
upon each other and that certain balance, though often a violently swaying balance, is 
maintained between the various species so that the community keeps on. The par- 
ticular name given to this subject of vital balances and interchanges is “Ecology.” 
“Economics” is used only for human affairs; ecology is really an extension of economics 
to the whole world of life. Man is always beginning his investigations too close to him- 
self and finding later that he must extend his basis of inquiry. The science of economics 
—at first it was called political economy—is a whole century older than ecology. It 
tries to elucidate the relations of producer, dealer, and consumer in the human com- 
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On the other hand, within this wide-ranging economy, which at 
the present time extends to the limits of the habitable world, kin- 
ship ties and economic relationships are, in human society, further 
complicated by the existence of institutions—familial, economic, 
political, and religious—which do not exist in animal societies. 

It is quite possible, as some anthropologists have contended, that 
primitive man—the genuinely primitive man—being a gregarious 
creature, may have lived for long periods of time wandering about 
in the forests in flocks or herds, without formal organization or in- 
stitutions of any sort. There are, at any rate, in remote corners of 
the world peoples like the Semangs in the tropical forest of the 
Malay Peninsula, the Veddas of Ceylon, or the blameless Punan of 
Borneo whose mode of life is said to approach in its simplicity that 
of the lower animals. In this age of innocence, where there were 
no formal social order and no institutions, there were, we are told, 
no wars."3 As soon, however, as men came together to carry on any 
common enterprise, under circumstances where it was necessary to 
preserve discipline and maintain tension over any considerable 
length of time, some more efficient sort of organization was needed. 
It was under these circumstances that institutions seem to have come 
into existence. 

Institutions, generally speaking, have had their origins in some 
collective action—some common enterprise or social movement that 
munity and show how the whole system carries on. Ecology broadens out this inquiry 
into a general study of the give and take—the effort, accumulation, and consumption 
in every province of life. Economics, therefore, is merely human ecology; it is the 
narrow and special study of the ecology of the very extraordinary community in which 
we live. It might have been a better and brighter science if it had begun biologically 


(H. G. Wells, Julian S. Huxley, G. P. Wells, The Science of Life [New York, 1931], 
III, 961). 

13 The Punan of Borneo are among the most primitive people, culturally speaking, 
in the world. For untold ages they have lived in the forests of Borneo, well out of the 
way of the great movements that have swept through the archipelago, carrying culture 
from India to the East. There is no reason to believe that they had been influenced 
strongly by any food-producing people until the Kayan and kindred tribes came up 
into the central watershed on their way toward Sarawak. 

In the Punan we have a food-gathering people of good physique and bright intelli- 
gence who have remained comparatively undisturbed and therefore present to us 
typical conditions among really primitive peoples in general (see G. Elliot Smith, 
Human History [New York, 1929], p. 199). 
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required concert and continuity of action over a considerable period 
of time. The most elementary form which these movements take 
is undoubtedly that of mass migration. The connection and correla- 
tions between mass migration and war in the historical process have 
been discussed in a recent volume by Frederick Teggart.* Other 
social movements are those that seek to bring about some sort of 
reform in the manners or in the economic and political organization 
of existing society, like the feminist or the prohibition movement. 
But there are also other movements that aim at more diastic 
changes, for example the revolutionary and religious movements 
initiated by political sects—fascism, communism, and socialism. 

All these movements entail a more or less consistent collective 
action over a considerable period of time; but, compared with the 
changes which are ordinarily described as evolutionary, they are 
relatively sudden and catastrophic. They are, however, different, 
not merely in degree but in kind, from those more gradual and evo- 
lutionary, sometimes insensible, changes which take place with the 
slow accumulations of time—changes which are the results of the 
minor innovations, accommodations, and adaptations of a multitude 
of individuals who, like these little marine animals (Anthozao) which 
build the coral islands, co-operate unconsciously to bring into exist- 
ence a structure of whose character and dimensions they are hardly 
conscious. 

Such changes as social movements bring about might be char- 
acterized as “mutations’”—mutations that are planned and pro- 
moted. Social changes that are planned, particularly when they are 
planned on a grand scale, almost always have consequences that can 
never quite be foreseen. These consequences, therefore, are very 
largely just what happens rather than what was planned. Society 
is so far from being a closed system that one cannot deal with it 
either as an artifact or as a system of mechanical forces." 

14 Rome and China: A Study of Correlations in Historical Events (University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1939). 

*s Where will you find in history a case of a great purpose rationally adopted by a 
great society and carried through to the intended result and then followed by the ex- 
pected consequences in the way of social advantage? You can find no such thing. Men 


act from immediate and interested motives like these for which they have waged war, 
and the consequences may be advantageous or disadvantageous to men. The story of 
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Of all the common enterprises and of all the collective actions that 
men have undertaken, war is undoubtedly the most imposing in the 
amount and quality of the effort men put forth; the most devastat- 
ing and revolutionary in its consequences. Into war—a great war, 
a total war—man puts all that he has: his wealth, his science, his 
indomitable will, and eventually his very existence. It is certain, 
therefore, that as far as man has sought to control his destiny by his 
collective planning and collective action, these titanic contests—the 
death struggles of superorganisms—have had the most tremendous 
effects, not only upon society and its institutions, but upon man 
himself, his spirit, his personality, and his terrestrial career. The 
amount of effort that man puts forth in war, however, as well as the 
passions and sentiments that these efforts arouse, are due not merely 
to the fact that man is here competing with other men but that he is 
conscious of those with whom he is in competition, not only of their 
acts, but of their purposes and intentions. Under these circum- 
stances competition becomes conflict; a competitor an enemy. 

Cooley, who seems to have been the first to undertake to give 
an account of competition in sociological terms, says its function is 
“to assign each individual his place in the social system.”’ He adds 
that “competition is not necessarily a hostile contention nor even 
something of which the competing individual is always conscious,” 
since “from our infancy onward throughout life judgments are daily 
forming regarding us of which we are unaware, but go to determine 
our careers.” 

Cooley does not, however, distinguish the very different conse- 
quences that ensue (1) when competition is not conscious and (2) 
when it is, i.e., when it is conflict. Competition does indeed deter- 
mine our place in the economic system since it assigns us to the job 
and function we can perform rather than to the one we should choose 
to perform. But status, whether it is occupational or social—in any 
of the various senses of that term—gets its peculiar character be- 
cause it is a result of conscious competition, i.e., emulation, personal 
conflict, war; because, in short, it is the outcome of a struggle, not 
these acts and consequences makes up human history (Essays of William Graham 


Sumner, edited, with prefaces, by Albert Galloway Keller and Maurice R. Davie 
[New Haven: Yale University Press, 1934], p. 148). 
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merely for a spot in the sun or for a job but for recognition and a 
place in an existing social order. 

Gaetano Mosca in his Elementi di scienza politica, recently trans- 
lated under the title of The Ruling Class, referring to the attempts 
to introduce Darwin’s doctrine of evolution of the species into the 
social sciences, declared that its application to social relations is 
based upon a fundamental confusion, since it identifies “the struggle 
for existence’’ which is characteristic of the lower animals with “the 
struggle for pre-eminence”’ which is characteristically human and “a 
constant phenomenon that arises in all human societies, from the 
most highly civilized down to such as have barely issued from sav- 
agery.” Incidentally, Mosca points out that conflict, like competi- 
tion, is not merely a means of biological selection. On the contrary, 
like competition, it is the principle of organization. Its function is 
not to destroy but ultimately to assimilate the vanquished. This 
involves the imposition upon them of the status of a subject people 
and, incidentally, the assignment to them of a function in the terri- 
torial economy within which the victors are dominant. Mosca’s 
statement is: 

In a struggle between two human societies, the victorious society as a rule 
fails to annihilate the vanquished society, but subjects it, assimilates it, im- 
poses its own type of civilization upon it. In our day in Europe and America 
war has no other result than political hegemony for the nation that proves 
superior in a military sense, or perhaps the seizure of some bit of territory. 
Although the struggle for status or, as Mosca calls it, the struggle 
for “pre-eminence” is an obvious characteristic of human society, 
it has by no means diminished or taken the place of the unceasing, 
if silent, struggle of races and peoples for survival. Comparative 
studies of vital statistics of different peoples and population groups 
show that.'? Rather has the struggle for pre-eminence, as Corrado 
Gini’s demographic investigations indicate, had a profound effect 
upon biotic competition, “‘the competition of life,” as Sumner calls 
it. This is a consequence of the fact that every population group 

*6 Translated by Hannah D. Kahn and edited and revised with Introduction by 
Arthur Livingston ([New York and London, 1939], p. 29). 

17 See S. J. Holmes, The Negro’s Struggle for Survival (University of California Press, 
1937); also Romanzo Adams, Interracial Marriage in Hawaii: A Study of the Mutually 
Conditioned Processes of Acculturation and Amalgamation (New York, 1937). 
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tends to die at the top. Pre-eminence as it is achieved by any group 
or class is accompanied by a declining birth rate in the pre-eminent 
class. “As a rule,” says Gini, “the upper classes are less fertile than 
the middle, and these, as a rule, are less so than the lower classes.’’** 
The effect of this is ‘‘to provoke a current from the middle classes 
to the upper, and from the lower to the middle”’ in order to fill the 
gaps that have been created by the decline of fertility in the upper 
classes or the decline in birth rate from whatever causes. 

These and other considerations to which recent population stud- 
ies have called attention indicate that the struggle for existence, 
i.e., the competition of life and for space—Lebensraum, to use the 
German expression—whether it takes the form of biotic competition 
or the more obvious form of struggle for pre-eminence, is a more 
complicated matter than has been assumed by those who have 
sought to explain war as an incident of natural selection and the 
struggle for existence. 

From this point of view competition, as distinguished from con- 
flict, appears as an individuating, not to say analytic, process. It 
tends to dissolve the traditional social order into its individual ele- 
ments in order that it may bring about a greater specialization and 
wider division of labor in an ever wider circle of those economically 
interdependent individuals and groups which constitute the eco- 
nomic community. The communal order, where it exists, is thus 
an effect of competition. Conflict, on the other hand, tends to bring 
about an integration and a superordination and subordination of the 
conflict groups, whether they be familial and tribal in character, as 
among the simpler peoples, or national, racial, and religious, as 
among more sophisticated peoples. 

These two terms—community and society —employed in this re- 
stricted sense, designate two aspects—biological and cultural—of a 
single entity which presents itself in one aspect as a biotic commu- 
nity, i.e., a population occupying a territory, settled in a habitat, 
and in the other as an institutional and cultural unit, a society or- 
ganized to act collectively and eventually politically. 

However one may finally couceive the role which war has played 


8 Corrado Gini, Shiroshi Nasu, Oliver E. Baker, and Robert Kuczynski, Population 
(“Lectures on the Harris Foundation” [Chicago, 1929)). 
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in the long process of history, it is obvious that its function has not 
been merely that of an adjudicator of intertribal or international dis- 
putes. Rather, these disputes and the wars that grew out of them 
have provided the occasion and the necessity for an organization of 
society which, as it evolved, has become immeasurably superior, for 
the purposes of collective action at least, to the gregariousness of 
the primitive horde or the animal herd. 

The effect of hostility upon the organization and solidarity of the 
groups in conflict has been frequently noted, but no one has stated 
it in more memorable terms than William Graham Sumner in his 
Folkways, where, discussing the mechanisms of “we-group” and the 
“others-group”’ relationships, he says: 

The relation of comradeship and peace in the we-group and that of hostility 
and war towards others-groups are correlative to each other. The exigencies of 
war with outsiders are what make peace inside, lest internal discord should 
weaken the we-group for war. These exigencies also make government and 
law in the in-group, in order to prevent quarrels and enforce discipline. Thus 
war and peace have reacted on each other and developed each other, one within 
the group, the other in the intergroup relation. The closer the neighbors, and 
the stronger they are, the intenser is the warfare, and then the intenser is the 
internal organization and discipline of each.” 

In insuring peace within as its consequence, war has created (1) 
in the family and in societies organized on a familial pattern a moral 
solidarity based on personal loyalties and piety and (2) in the state 
a political institution which has made collective action possible on 
a scale of which there is no promise in primitive society.”? The fact 
that in the division of labor between the sexes man was not only 
the hunter but the fighter, who now and then brought home a 
strange woman, is responsible for putting him at the head of the 
family. It is probably one reason why, in primitive society, the 


19 (New York, 1906), p. 12; see also Sumner’s essay “War” in the Essays of William 
Graham Sumner, U1, 136-73. 

2° When for the first time in the history of the world the group of people who hap- 
pened to be living in Egypt abandoned the nomadic life and began to till the soil they 
were accomplishing a vastly greater revolution in the affairs of mankind than the mere 
invention of the crafts of the farmer and the irrigation engineer. They were commit- 
ting themselves to the much more formidable task of erecting the complicated edifice 
of civilization and formulating the fantastic doctrine of the state system which has 
dominated the world ever since (Smith, op. cit., pp. 252-53). 
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matriarchate has, in most cases, been succeeded by the patriarchate 
—a change which Sumner believes may have been the greatest and 
most revolutionary in history.” 

It was, however, not merely war but the life-long intimacy and 
dependency of every member of the family on every other, the 
sense of security in the family circle and the terror of all that was 
outside of it, which created the moral solidarity so characteristic 
of familial society including the clan and the tribe. As soon as man 
achieved a more or less settled existence and began to accumulate 
property, wars were undertaken for less romantic purposes and for 
less interesting and more manageable booty. In fact, war became 
with pastoral peoples not merely an adventure but a vocation. Rob- 
bery among many of the Bedouin tribes was considered as legitimate 
a method of gaining a livelihood as agriculture. Lippert refers to it 
as “Bedouin livelihood.” 

It happens occasionally today in North Africa that desert tribes 
come to terms with a settled population, whom they have long re- 
garded as their legitimate prey, by accepting tribute in lieu of the 
booty they were accustomed to carry off. In such case it is part of 
the agreement that the erstwhile marauders become the protectors 
of their erstwhile victims, holding off other tribesmen who would 
otherwise plunder them. Sometimes, however, mobile and warlike 
desert tribes have not been content merely to exact tribute from, 
but have chosen to make a conquest of, their sedentary neighbors. 
This, in fact, seems to have been the way in which the state has 
normally come into existence, i.e., by the conquest of an agricultural 
by a pastoral and nomadic people. Friedrich Ratzel says: 

The war-like character of the nomads is a great factor in the creation of 
states. It finds expression in the immense nations of Asia controlled by nomad 
dynasties and nomad armies, such as Persia, ruled by the Turks; China, con- 


quered and governed by the Mongols and Manchus; and in the Mongol and 
Radjaputa states of India, as well as in the states on the border of the Soudan.” 


In any case, sociologists and historians who have investigated the 


2 See Sumner, Folkways, pp. 355-56; see also Maurice R. Davie, “War and Women,” 
in his The Evolution of War: A Study of Its Role in Early Societies (Yale University 
Press, 1929), pp. 96-102. 

22 Quoted by Franz Oppenheimer, The State: Its History and Development Viewed 
Sociologically (Indianapolis, 1914), p. 54. 
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subject seem to agree that the state not only had its origin in war 
but that its chief business is still, as Dealey says, “‘to be ready for 
war and to wage it whenever national safety or national interest de- 
mand it.” 

As states have come into existence by war, it has seemed to cer- 
tain writers that they are forever condemned to continue their con- 
quests in order to maintain their existence. Nothing is more de- 
moralizing to an army or to a military state than peace, and nations 
to survive must act. There must always be some great collective 
enterprise on the national agenda in which all classes can actively 
participate. “It is not yesterday, tradition, the past, which is the 
decisive, the determining force in the nation. .... Nations are made 
and go on living by having a program for the future.’’*4 

War has been and still is the greatest, the most strenuous, if no 
longer the most glorious, enterprise in which nations can engage; 
and there seems to be, as George Mead has insisted in his reply to 
William James, no substitute for war. “The age of discussion’ has 
not yet, as Walter Bagehot believed it should and would, super- 
seded the age of war.” 

What is probably taking place is that the issues in international 
controversies are being steadily narrowed by the increase of political 
knowledge, i.e., a more searching analysis of international situations 
and a more realistic conception of the processes involved in the func- 
tioning of political societies. Even discussions are more fruitful when 
they are based on facts. But facts assume the existence of some 
common assumptions, either implicitly or explicitly accepted by the 
parties to the discussion. In political controveries they involve the 
existence of a common body of tradition and of constitutional, that 
is to say fundamental, understandings, by reference to which what 
was a datum becomes a fact. In most wars what I have called “‘con- 
stitutional understandings” are involved, as they were, for example, 

23 See Davie, op. cit., where (p. 166) James Q. Dealey, State and Government, is 
quoted. 


4 José Ortega y Gasset, Invertebrate Spain, translation and Foreword by Mildred 
Adams (New York, 1937), p. 26. 

#5 Walter Bagehot, “The Age of Discussion,” Physics and Politics (New York, 1904), 
chap. v, pp. 156-204. 
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in our war between the states, as they are in the present World War. 
In such cases neither discussion nor “appeasement” is likely to bring 
a solution. Where no common interest appears that makes compro- 
mise possible, wars seem inevitable. But men like Mead believe 
there is, or should be, no such instance; no situation that would not 
eventually yield to an intelligent analysis of the facts.” 

As states brought into existence a society that was organized on 
the basis of territory rather than on common race and culture, it 
was more or less inevitable that they should seek to expand their 
territories. In carrying on their wars for that purpose, however, 
they were always seeking a frontier which they could defend; always 
seeking to find a boundary behind which the state could stabilize 
society and live in peace. But always the frontiers receded as the 
armies approached them. A land-hungry population was always 
moving beyond the established frontiers, and new means of travel 
and transportation were constantly extending the area over which 
it was possible and necessary to exercise sovereignty in order to 
maintain peace. 

With the organization of the city-state there began, in contrast 
with the dispersion of peoples characteristic of primitive life, a 
movement for the coming-together and integration of races and 
peoples—a tendency which is characteristic of cities and civilized 
life. The city, as we must remember, has been not merely the mar- 
ket place and focal center of a constantly expanding trade area or 
market. It has been at the same time the seat and center of an ex- 
panding dominion—a dominion and an authority which was invari- 
ably dispersed or relaxed in times of peace but constantly tightened 
and intensified when the beacons on the hilltops announced the 
approach of war. For war and peace are, as Sumner suggests, so 
intimately related that one may say that peace creates the problem 
that war is required to solve. 

While the struggle for possession of the land has provided the 
occasion for most international wars, there have been other wars, 
like the Crusades to gain possession by Christians of the Holy 
Sepulcher or the Islamic wars to win the world for Allah and Ma- 
homet. These so-called holy wars were actually ideological wars, 

26 Mead, op. cit., pp. 355-407. 
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seeking primarily to propagandize a cult. But all wars, imperialistic 
wars, that seek to expand the territory of the state always turn out, 
as in the case of the present World War, to have an ideological core. 
They are wars “to end war’ or they are wars to defend the demo- 
cratic way of life from the invasions of a collectivistic and totalitar- 
ian imperialism. 

On the other hand, ideological wars turn out, likewise, to be 
struggles for land and living space. This is because, in order to 
maintain the different ways of life represented by the parties to 
these conflicts, political control and sovereignty of a territory in 
which they can survive is indispensable. 

What can one say, finally, in regard to the nature of war and its 
function? Generally speaking, one may say that war is politics. It 
is, generally speaking, politics in its original, noninstitutional, and 
nonrational form—a form in which the belligerent states or parties 
seek by force of arms (1) to extend the territorial limits of their 
sovereignty and (2) to establish and impose upon the nations and 
peoples with whom they are in conflict a political and economic order 
which is in the interest of the dominant party, race, or nation. This 
gives a new significance to Freeman’s statement that “history is 
past politics” and “‘politics is present history.” 

Historically, the function of war has been (1) to extend the area 
over which it is possible to maintain peace, (2) to create and organize 
within that area a political power capable of enforcing it, and, fi- 
nally, at least in most cases, (3) to establish an ideology which ra- 
tionalizes, and a cult which idealizes and so gains understanding and 
acceptance for, the new political and social order which the victor 
has imported or imposed upon the vanquished. This is the way that 
war settles issues. It is in this sense that one may say with Schiller: 
“The world’s history is the world’s judgment” on the acts of men 
and of nations. 
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The lessons which one can draw from the breakdown of the League of Nations for 
a future organization for international peace are as follows: (a) that it was not possible 
to insure peace within the international community and simultaneously to guarantee 
against external aggression, attempting simultaneously the disarmament of the mem- 
ber states, without creating an international armed force; (b) that it was a mistake, 
therefore, to place in the center of an international organization an executive body 
such as the League Council without a judicial body such as the permanent World 
Court at The Hague; (c) and it was a further mistake not to have established the com- 
peleey adjudication of disputes among members. In order to lay the eee 
oundation for a future peace organization it is necessary to eliminate the prejudices 
which stand in the way of the establishment of a compulsory adjudication of inter- 
national disputes. It is equally indispensable to avoid the error of believing that it is 
impossible to submit all disputes between states to an international tribunal, as long 
as there is no legislative body to adapt the inadequate system of international law as 
it exists today to existing political relationships. The discussion concludes with an 
analysis of the problem of chatting, in addition to an international court with compul- 
sory adjudicative powers, an administrative body, the main function of which would 
be the execution of the decisions of the court, would be expedient. 


I 


In order to deal with the problem posed by the editors of this 
periodical—“‘the legal structure conducive to peace’—one must 
first make clear, as far as the legal structure of the international 
community is concerned, under what conditions an international 
community might exist which would really guarantee an enduring 
peace. Among the most important of these conditions are: 

1. A fairly satisfactory regulation of the territorial relations of 
the states forming the community. This kind of regulation is pos- 
sible only if it is conducted as extensively and honestly as possible 
according to the principles of the right of self-determination of 
peoples. Where minorities are unavoidable they are to be organized 
as entities with constitutional rights. The treaty establishing the 
international community will grant them the status of personality 
in international law so that they will have the right to call upon an 


t Translated from the German by Aaron Bell, graduate student at the University 
of Chicago. 
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international court in case of the violation of the provisions for 
minorities. 

2. There must be as far as possible political and economic homo- 
geneity among the states forming the community. There is as little 
reason to expect communist and capitalist states to exist side by 
side even in a fairly loose international organization as to expect 
democratic and autocratic states to combine in an enduring com- 
munity. In this context one should not cling too closely to the tradi- 
tional conceptions of democracy and autocracy. Both have changed 
their meanings in the developments of the last twenty years. One 
of the most important tasks involved in preparing the way for the 
peace of the future is to clarify these meanings. For this purpose the 
Constitution of the United States may be used as an example. It 
represents up to the present time the best solution of the problem 
which has clearly appeared in Europe in the clash of democracy 
and autocracy: How can a stable and effective government be com- 
bined with extensive participation by the people in the formation 
of state policy and with personal liberty among the citizens? 


II 


After considering the preconditions of the international commu- 
nity the problem of its political and economic organization arises. 
It must be emphasized here that the political problem is prior to the 
economic problem. If history since the first World War has taught 
us anything, it is the priority of the political over the economic. 
One may hope to regulate satisfactorily economic relations among 
the states only after the states have been combined successfully in 
an enduring political community. The present unfortunate state of 
international economic relations is due primarily to the drive toward 
autarchy. This will disappear of itself when its causes, political in- 
security, and the danger of war are removed. 

The main question concerning the political organization of the 
international community of the future is whether it shall be a judi- 
cial or an administrative community—i.e., whether in the center of 
the organization there should be an international court or a govern- 
ing body (as was set up in the Covenant of the League of Nations). 

In order to answer this question we must carefully analyze the 
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constitut.. .. activity of the League of Nations, and in particular 
we must consider critically the activity of the Council of the League. 
It may be readily conceded that of the political tasks proposed for 
the League of Nations in its constitution only the functions of set- 
tling conflicts between members, formulated in Articles 12-16, has 
been fulfilled with any degree of succsss. Disarmament, proposed 
in Articles 8 and 9, has completely miscarried. Article 10, which 
guaranteed the territorial integrity of members of the League against 
external aggression, was never really applied. Neither was the so 
frequently invoked Article 11, at least as far as it provided for the 
maintaining of peace by any means essentially different from media- 
tion and conciliation. Article 19, which provided for eventual amend- 
ments, was impracticable from the beginning, and Article 22, pro- 
viding for the government of mandated territories, gave hardly the 
opportunity for more than a sham activity. The so-called technical 
functions of the League, Articles 23-25, are so distant from its real 
ends that they need not be discussed further here. Nothing is more 
characteristic of the failure of the League than the fact that in 
recent discussions of its problems and activities there has been a 
tendency to emphasize its technical functions at the expense of all 
the others. But in order to combat the opium trade and prostitution 
it was not necessary to establish the League. It can readily be 
shown that a court is better fitted to settle disputes than a governing 
body like the Council of the League. This is clear from the very 
nature of the problem and will be substantiated by an unprejudiced 
examination of the activities of the League of Nations in this realm. 

The Covenant of the League assigned the chief role in settling 
disputes to the Council of the League rather than to the permanent 
World Court mainly because the drafters of the Covenant could 
not consent to establish a compulsory international jurisdiction for 
all conflicts. This concession could not be made because the two 
preconditions considered above for an enduring community at peace 
were lacking when the League of Nations was founded. Moreover, 
compulsory international jurisdiction encountered, and still encoun- 
ters, great prejudice. To eliminate this prejudice as much as possible 
by clarifying the true nature of the problem is likewise an important 
task in preparing for future peace. 
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Ill 


Territorial disputes cannot very well be decided by the judgment 
of a court if the claims cannot be supported by appealing to a posi- 
tive law. The boundaries of the states within an international com- 
munity must from the very beginning be arranged in such a way 
that they do not violate any vital interests. Otherwise, this com- 
munity will have little prospect of a long-continuing existence. Vital 
interests, however, are not to be viewed as violated unless a consider- 
able portion of the population is repressed by incorporation within 
a particular state organization against their wills. Such repression 
may be unavoidable, because the right of self-determination for some 
reason or other cannot be exercised, but in such cases all justified 
interests are protected if the particular element of the population 
receives full minority protection guaranteed by international law. 
Disputes arising out of such a situation can very well be adjudicated 
by a court, which, at least in principle, has positive law? to apply 
to the case. If a member of the community must be forced to re- 
spect the decision, it has put itself also morally in the wrong. These 
principles correspond so closely to the general conviction that a 
government would have some difficulty in resorting to war in dis- 
regard of these principles. Thus the way is prepared—at least ideo- 
logically—in the best possible manner for collective sanctions against 
the violator of the law, especially if the sanction has the character of 
a judicial decision. 

IV 


The main objection which is continually brought against the es- 
tablishment of an obligatory international jurisdiction is that the 
system of international law to be applied by the court is deficient and 
that there is no international legislative body empowered to reform 
this legal order. This analogy with national law asserts that an obliga- 
tory international jurisdiction is only possible if at the same time there 
is a sort of international parliament responsible for the creation of 
law by majority vote. From the fact that it is impossible to form 

2 The term “‘positive law’’ means the actually valid legal order in contradistinction 


to “natural law,”’ moral law, or justice. Positive law is both statutory and customary 
law. 
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such a legislative body it is concluded that an obligatory interna- 
tional jurisdiction is also impossible. This argument is incorrect in 
every respect. The development of national law indicates on the 
contrary that the obligation to submit to the decision of the courts 
long precedes legislation, the conscious formulation of law by a 
central power. Within the individual states courts have for cen- 
turies applied a legal system which could not be changed by any 
legislator, but which developed, exactly like present-day interna- 
tional law, out of custom and agreements; and in this legal system 
custom was for the most part, if not exclusively, formed by the 
practice of the courts themselves. We have no reason to assume 
that international law will or can develop any differently from state 
law. The court which exercises the jurisdiction of deciding all the 
legal disputes of those parties subject to the law, even if it is em- 
powered by the constitution to apply only the positive law, will 
adapt this law in its concrete decisions gradually and imperceptibly 
to actual needs—in other words, will decide on the basis of “equity.” 
The history of Roman and Anglo-American law shows how judicial 
decisions create law. But even from a purely theoretical standpoint 
the assumption of an absolute opposition between the creation of 
law and the application of law, between legislation and judicial de- 
cision, is untenable. The opposition is in reality only very relative, 
and every act applying law is at the same time an act creating law. 
One should not overlook the important fact that in the last analysis 
the law is not what the legislator more or less clearly sets forth or 
what the rule of custom more or less comprehensibly implies. The 
law is what the court finally decides. If one judges the institution of 
legality properly, if one is satisfied to observe that the concrete actual 
law is embodied only in judicial decisions in the individual case, if 
one sees that there is no absolute guaranty of the individual decision 
corresponding to the general law which should be applied, then one 
will view the general and abstract form of law—the statute, the 
rule of custom, and especially the function of legislation—in a new 
light. One will avoid overestimating the function of legislation and 
will understand why there can be no legislator without a judge even 
though there can very well be a judge without a legislator. 
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V 


The incorrect assumption—that there can be no compulsory in- 
ternational jurisdiction because there is no complete and satisfactory 
international legal order—lies at the basis of most of the arguments 
with which governments justify their refusal to submit all interna- 
tional disputes to the decision of a court; take, for example, the ever 
recurring appeal to the gaps in international law. An international 
court cannot be intrusted with the decision on all disputes because 
for very many cases the legal order to be applied by the court lacks 
any applicable norm. This argument is taken from the theory of 
national law and has often been refuted in that realm. It is false 
because it alleges the logical impossibility of a decision, although 
it can easily be shown that a decision is always logically possible. 
Either the claim raised by one state against the other in a legal dis- 
pute is justified by the legal order, because a particular legal norm 
obligates the defendant to act in the required way; in this case the 
complaint is admitted or else the claim raised cannot be justified by 
the legal order, since it contains no legal norm which might obligate 
the defendant to act in the required way. And in the latter indeed 
the claim is to be rejected; and it is rejected on the basis of the 
positive, actually valid legal order which permits all its subjects to 
do or omit anything it does not forbid them to do or omit. This 
logically possible application of the legal order may be undesirable 
from a juridico-political or moral or any other standpoint. But this 
may happen even in cases where one does not speak of “gaps” in 
the legal system because the complaint is allowed on the basis of 
the positive law. This reference to a gap in the legal system is only 
a way of expressing a desire to reform the legal system. If one has 
recognized the way in which judicial jurisdiction exercises the func- 
tion of reforming the legal order, then the argument from ostensible 
gaps in the legal system against the obligation to submit all conflicts 
to judicial jurisdiction no longer holds. 


VI 
We can treat in the same way the assertion, which has already 
become a dogma, that an international court can indeed decide 
about legal disputes but not about political conflicts. A dispute has 
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a “political’’ and not a legal character when a party to the dispute 
tries to justify its position by appealing not to positive law but to 
another normative system, and therefore desires that the conflict 
be decided not on the basis of a norm of positive law but on the basis 
of another principle. The distinction between political and legal dis- 
putes, and the rejection or limitation of international jurisdiction 
based on this distinction, are again founded on the supposed need 
to reform the positive law, whether or not this reform is, in fact, 
necessary. It has been shown from the theory and history of law that 
it is a completely essential function of the courts, which can under 
no conditions be withdrawn from them, to reform the law to be ap- 
plied. Therefore the distinction between political and legal disputes 
is bound to fail in the aim for which it was originally conceived— 
namely, to sabotage obligatory international jurisdiction. 


VII 


In this connection we should like to observe that the statement— 
positive law is from one viewpoint or another inequitable or un- 
just—is a subjective value-judgment. The party to a dispute whose 
interests in a concrete case are not protected by positive law will 
be easily persuaded that the law itself is inequitable, unjust, and 
needs to be reformed, while the other party will be convinced of the 
opposite. If some question should be withdrawn from the directly in- 
terested parties and turned over to an objective party to decide, then 
the question of the equity or justice of the positive law is involved. 
Indeed, paradoxical as it may seem at first sight, a group of inde- 
pendent, experienced, and conscientious men, professionally in con- 
tact with law, who are not themselves involved in the particular 
conflict of interests are better fitted to decide than the legislator 
who is always more or less politically committed; especially since 
the decision of the court is fundamentally limited to the special 
case and can therefore take account of its special character. The 
disinclination of governments to subject all disputes to the decision 
of a court can, therefore, not be justified by alleging the inability 
of courts, according to their very nature, to adapt the law to the 
requirements of equity or justice. The exactly opposite argument 
seems more acceptable, for it is not so much the party desiring a re- 
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form of the actually valid international law but rather the party 
interested in its being kept unaltered who has cause to hold back 
from obligatory jurisdiction. For a court which has a monopoly on 
deciding all disputes within a community needs to give due con- 
sideration to equity and justice even if it is not explicitly empowered 
to do so by the constitution. Under such conditions of jurisdiction, 
consideration is likely to be given to questions of equity and justice 
in much greater measure than in a court whose jurisdiction has only 
an optional character. The establishment of obligatory jurisdiction 
is, therefore, first of all a problem of confidence. Much depends on 
the possibility of finding a procedure by which a really independent 
court can be formed which is able to fulfil its duties in a way satis- 
factory not only from a moral but also from a technical point of 
view. We can as little doubt the possibility of such a procedure as 
that the procedure underlying the permanent international court at 
The Hague left much to be desired. Above all, the dependence of 
the judges on the states to which they belonged was not restricted 
as much as was actually possible. A careful investigation of all the 
methods involved in this discussion from a psychological and a 
social-technical viewpoint and an evaluation of all our experiences 
in this direction are further tasks in preparing the way for the fu- 
ture peace. 


VIII 


Of relatively subordinate significance is the question of whether 
there should be established, in addition to the court, a mediating 
agency which shall try to settle disputes by proposing solutions ac- 
cepted by both parties. The importance of such a mediating agency 
is not very great. If the normal diplomatic process does not bring 
about a reconciliation of a dispute between the two parties, a spe- 
cial mediating commission has little prospect of success. 

On the other hand, if an international court is established with 
obligatory jurisdiction, another institution must be set up beside 
the court solely to execute the decision of the court if, in opposition 
to the constitution, the parties to the dispute do not submit to the 
decision. This is an organ of administration similar to the Council 
of the League. But its function is restricted to the execution of 
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judicial decisions. This will facilitate considerably both its com- 
position and particularly its procedure—especially since its deci- 
sions will be adopted according to the majority-vote principle. 

In addition to the nonfulfilment of a judicial decision by one of 
the parties to a dispute, there is the second case of coercive proceed- 
ings by the league against a member who resorts to war against 
another member without calling upon the court. In this case also 
the collective sanction has the character of the enforcement of judi- 
cial decision if also, in this case, the court has to be called upon 
either by the party affected or by the administrative council itself 
to determine the illegal character of the action. 


Ix 


The Covenant of the League of Nations established not the per- 
manent World Court but the League Council at the center of the 
international organization, because the League of Nations had not 
only the task of maintaining peace within the community but also 
the task of protecting its members against attack from outside. 
This was necessary because the League set up armament reduction 
by the individual states as one of its main purposes. A state can be 
persuaded to reduce its armaments appreciably only if it is assured 
at the same time that, in case of attack by a state which is outside 
the League and, therefore, not obligated to disarm, all the forces 
of the other members of the League will be available. If their help 
is to be effective, they must keep their disarmament within very 
definite limits. A real disarmament of the members is only possible 
if at the same time the League establishes a central military force. 
Although nothing was further from the minds of the founders of the 
League of Nations than just this solution of the problem, neverthe- 
less they proposed the idea of disarmament so vigorously that, di- 
rectly after the first seven articles setting up the organization, 
comes Article 8 naming disarmament as the first of the tasks which 
the League is committed to perform. 

Because the Covenant of the League treats the disarmament of 
its member states as one of the principal problems of international 
organization, it ignores the distinction, essential from the standpoint 
of the social technique of an international community, between the 
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maintenance of peace within and the protection against attack from 
outside, between the sanctions against an unconstitutional recourse 
to war on the part of one of its members and the measures to be 
taken against a nonmember disturbing the peace. In this last con- 
nection the League of Nations and, above all, the organ having juris- 
diction in this matter, the League Council, have failed as badly as 
in regard to disarmament. Nothing can demonstrate this more 
clearly than the fact that the violation of the territorial integrity 
of member states, when it came from outside and led actually to the 
complete annihilation of these states, as in the cases of Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland, in open opposition to the provisions of 
Articles 10 and 11, did not even reach the stage of discussion in the 
League, whereas in the cases of the treaty-violating attacks by mem- 
bers of the League, the League at least made an attempt to perform 
its duty, as in the Manchukuo, Abyssinia, and Finland cases. 

Considering the two tasks—(1) the maintenance of peace within 
and (2) protection against attack from the outside—if we consider 
the means normally at the disposal of such an international organiza- 
tion, the experience of the League of Nations teaches that the second 
task can hardly be performed satisfactorily. It is perhaps no acci- 
dent that it is just this task which an international court would not 
be expected to fulfil, that an international function is involved which 
lies completely beyond the possible competence of an international 
court. It should be completely clear then that if an international 
organization is to be established in the future which from the be- 
ginning will be concerned only with the maintenance of internal 
peace, this community should be organized around a court. In the 
light of the experience of the League, protection against external 
attack should be left to a policy of alliances among the member 
states. 

x 

Such a situation, and only such a situation, can and will lead to 
that limitation of armaments which cannot otherwise be enforced 
by any international constitution short of a real over-state with 
great central power. A state of this sort, restricted to Europe, or 
even combining Europe and America, belongs for the present, how- 
ever, in the realm of utopia. 
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Indeed, the mere establishment of an international judicial com- 
munity with obligatory jurisdiction would be a considerable limita- 
tion of the sovereignty of the member states. But experience teaches 
that states submit more easily to an international court than to an 
international government. Treaties embodying court decisions have 
proved up to now to be the most effective. Seldom has a state re- 
fused to execute the decision of a court which it has recognized in a 
treaty. The idea of law, in spite of everything, seems still to be 
stronger than any other ideology of power. 
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WAR AND CIVILIZATION IN THE FUTURE 
FREDERICK J. TEGGART 


ABSTRACT 


When we look to the future there are various neglected points which should be 
considered. (1) Modern warfare has become increasingly destructive by the military 
utilization of advances in knowledge and inventions made by civilians. So, too, war- 
fare is being directed increasingly against civilians and their industrial activities. It 
is necessary, therefore, that civilians should begin to take a direct interest in military 
problems. (2) The possession of superior armament has been accompanied, in modern 
times, by the growing assertion of absolutist theories of government, especially by 
Fichte and his successors in Germany. (3) The difficulties inseparable from war do not 
end with the conclusion of peace. Demobilization creates more difficult problems than 
mobilization. We need a close-up investigation of what has happened in different 
countries after the return of armies to civil life. (4) The theory of the state is a doc- 
trine of violence, but modern thought is dominated by theories of violence. Darwin’s 
conception of a “war of nature” in which “the more dominant groups beat the less 
dominant” was welcomed in Germany as supporting militarist arguments. (5) We 
must lock forward to the invention of ever newer agencies of destruction as long as we 
keep on insisting upon theories of violence. But we can readily trace the dissemination 
of the ideas which are undermining civilization, and we must face the difficulties which 
have been created by the work of men such as Fichte, Darwin, and Marx. The future 
——— turns upon the ability of scholars to meet the responsibility of intellectual 

ership. 


Once, not so long ago, we engaged in a “war to end all wars.” 
Now war again envelops the world. Obviously there must have been 
some error in the ideas which we entertained after the conclusion of 
hostilities in 1918. It may be admitted that any peace conference 
will of necessity be beset with problems of such immediate urgency 
that matters, even though of importance, which merely look to the 
future can be accorded little consideration. We, however, who are 
not directly engaged in expediting warfare might well take time to 
examine some “points” which are again likely to be overlooked. 


I 


The first observation to be made in the present circumstances is 
that the renewal of warfare has been accompanied by the extensive 
use of weapons which were of minor importance a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. In the past, successful wars have usually turned upon the 
exploitation of new inventions, and, in modern times at least, these 
inventions have been made by civilians. 
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Modern warfare dates from the development of machine tools 
in manufacturing plants—a departure which made possible the 
large-scale production of weapons on a uniform pattern. In the 
years from 1866 to 1871 the Prussians attained ascendancy in Eu- 
rope when their famous “needle gun,”’ a breech-loading rifle, proved 
superior to the old muzzle-loading musket, and when the name of 
Krupp came into the foreground with the invention of the breech- 
loading field gun. In 1877 an American breech-loading rifle enabled 
the Turks to hold up the Russians at Plevna. Likewise the posses- 
sion of quick-firing cannon enabled Menelek to defeat the Italians 
at Adowa in 1896. After 1890 the magazine repeating rifle and the 
Maxim machine gun represented developments of the highest im- 
portance. The weapons employed in the war of 1914-18, like those 
conspicuous at the present moment, require no comment. What, 
however, is likely to be overlooked is that the weapons to which the 
Germans have owed their successes were not of their own invention. 
The comment of a classical scholar is worth recalling: neither Ger- 
many nor ancient Rome, he says, invented the weapons they used 
with great effect. The Germans did not invent the machine gun, 
the submarine, the airplane, or the tank, but they utilized the 
models provided by others with a greater realization of their possi- 
bilities for warfare. 

. New weapons have always entailed new tactics and new depar- 
tures in military training. It is of particular importance, therefore, 
to recognize that “experienced”’ officers have always been opposed 
to changes in equipment and drill and have been rigidly conserva- 
tive in their judgment concerning innovations. The veteran officers 
of one war dictate opinion on military questions for their respective 
countries, and these leaders, as a class, have ordinarily been highly 
resistant to technical changes. It is not remarkable, then, that the 
army defeated in one war should be the successful one in the next. 
Success follows the adoption of inventions borrowed from any source; 
defeat follows over confidence in methods and appliances which had 
proved useful on earlier occasions. 

Since 1850 each decade has seen the introduction of new weapons 
made possible by the inventive genius of civilians and methods of 
production devised by industrialists. Nevertheless, in time of peace 
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civilians take little interest in problems of military efficiency, though 
it is the civilian population which in the long run is most deeply 
affected by the outcome of war. The people of any country should 
be kept constantly reminded that the condition of the army is not 
the concern only of those permanently employed in military duties. 
As a means of enlightenment we need a history or histories of wars 
as related to inventions, with special reference, not to the anteced- 
ents of victories, but to the frequent source of defeat in the conserva- 
tism and overconfidence of commanders in time of peace. 

The inventions now being employed for purposes of destruction 
are products of advances in physical science and technology. For 
three hundred years western Europeans have believed that increase 
of scientific knowledge would of necessity bring increased well-being 
in society at large and hitherto undreamed-of ameliorations of every- 
day life. In experience, however, the advancement of scientific 
knowledge has aided war and now threatens a destructiveness which 
may exceed the resources and capacity of civilization to repair. 
Seemingly, the more we advance in knowledge, the more war pros- 
pers. Nevertheless, the essential fact is that the sciences concerned 
with human intercourse and relations have failed to keep pace with 
physics and chemistry. 


Il 


The improvement of firearms in the sixteenth century was accom- 
panied by a remarkable growth of absolutism in national govern- 
ments. So a second observation to be made at the present moment 
is that the renewed activity of Germany is associated at one and 
the same time with a superconfidence in new weapons and with a 
reassertion of the German theory of the War-State. This theory is 
not merely “totalitarian’’ in the sense that the State is supreme over 
the entire life of every individual but also in the sense that the 
prime business and end of the State is war. In German doctrine, 
“Peace counts for nothing in history.” 

The theory of the War-State goes back to Fichte’s hysterical 
Addresses after the German defeat at Jena in 1806. Fichte gave ex- 
pression to the view that the State is an institution based on force 
and presupposes war of all against all. He asserted that there is 
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neither rule nor law governing the relations of one state to another 
except the will of the stronger. He promulgated the doctrine that 
“the goal of the German nation is to dominate mankind.” In the 
generation after Fichte, Bernhardi maintained that in war “a truly 
civilized nation finds the highest expression of its strength and vital- 
ity.”” The doctrines of Fichte found a professorial exponent from 
1874 to 1896 in the person of Treitschke, who taught at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. In his lectures Treitschke maintained that the essen- 
tial function of the State is to make war. War is the molder of na- 
tions. Without war there would be no State. All states have come 
into existence through war. War will last as long as more than one 
state continues to exist. Peace is merely a condition of veiled war- 
fare. A state cannot possibly bind itself for the future by the treaties 
it may make; every State must reserve to itself the right to decide 
upon its treaty obligations. States do not arise out of the sovereignty 
of the people—they are created against the will of the people. And 
to descend to mere particulars, this university professor asserted 
that the acquisition of Holland “‘is as necessary to us as our daily 
bread.’’ Nietzsche expressed the same views in ecstatic utterances, 
and Spengler’s pronouncement that “‘war is the creator of all things 
great”’ is simply the echo of a drumbeat which has sounded in willing 
German ears since the beginning of the nineteenth century. The 
theory of the War-State proclaims war and demands war as the con- 
dition of its self-realization. 


Ill 


The War-State is organized consciously for the prosecution of war, 
but in every country the prosecution of war calls the War-State 
into being. The immediate effect of actual war is an assertion of the 
total dominance of the government and, if need be, the coercion 
of every individual within the country. 

The difficulties inseparable from war, whatever the outcome of 
the conflict, do not end with the cessation of fighting, for demobiliza- 
tion presents in the long run problems which have graver issues 
than the calling out of troops. The men drafted as soldiers are “‘re- 
turned” to civil life, and a grateful country suggests that they 
should be given preference in employment. Yet, contemporane- 
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ously, those who were engaged in war industries—many of them 
experts diverted to the construction of the elaborate equipment 
now required for military action—are also “‘disbanded.’”’ And where, 
as in England, the majority of able-bodied men and women have 
been drawn into war work, the disbanding process must eventually 
assume bewildering proportions. We most urgently need a detailed 
and thorough study of what has happened in different countries at 
different times when those engaged in the efforts demanded by war 
have been released from their war activities. 

There is another aspect of the cessation of war which should not 
be forgotten. Governments do not make money; they spend it. The 
expenditure of money is the only means by which governments at- 
tempt to solve the problems of war and the problems which arise 
in succession to war. So all types of aid for the readjustment of life 
are conceived of in terms of dollars and cents. Similarly, depressions 
in business and periods of unemployment evoke agitation for gov- 
ernmental aid. Consequently, men are employed in avowedly “‘un- 
profitable” projects. In Germany the same situation has been met 
by governmental employment of men in the “unprofitable” project 
of preparation for war, and sooner or later all other governments 
have been compelled to follow suit. But elaborate preparation for 
war means ultimately the prosecution of war, and the new war must 
be followed eventually by new demobilization, new difficulties of re- 
adjustment, and new calls upon the government for money. Owing, 
moreover, to the vast destruction of buildings and dwellings in civil- 
ized countries occasioned by the newest type of warfare, govern- 
ments will be forced to discover resources for the physical rehabilita- 
tion necessary to the continuance of existence. In rebuilding men 
will, of course, make provision for protection against air raids in 
the future—protection which will be obsolete when, twenty years 
hence, new inventions will have increased the possibilities of destruc- 
tion. 

IV 


The theory of the War-State is a doctrine of violence, but it is 
not the only doctrine of violence preached in modern times. 
In 1776 Adam Smith formulated the opinion that “the natural 
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course of things,” if undisturbed, would result necessarily in “the 
natural progress of opulence.’ As one of his contemporaries said: 

The great and leading object of his speculations was to illustrate the provi- 
sions made by nature in the principles of the human mind, and in the circum- 
stances of man’s external situation, for a gradual and progressive augmentation 
in the means of national wealth; and to demonstrate that the most effectual 


plan for advancing a people to greatness was to maintain that order of things 
which nature has pointed out. 


Had human institutions, Smith remarked, never disturbed the nat- 
ural course of things, the improvement of every growing society 
would have followed a certain specified series of steps. But, he goes 
on, though this natural order of things must have taken place in 
some degree in every society, it has, in all the modern states of 
Europe, been, in many respects, entirely inverted. Measures im- 
posed by governments have retarded, instead of accelerating, the 
progress of society toward real wealth and greatness. He put his 
faith, then, in “the natural order of things” and advocated a strict 
limitation of the sphere of governmental action. 

A hundred years later Herbert Spencer thought that some guid- 
ance for political action could be reached by asking, “What is the 
normal course of social evolution?”’ He argued, in a manner not 
incompatible with the views of Adam Smith, that existing institu- 
tions “raise impediments to the development of better institutions” 
and supported this view by the argument that “though structure 
up to a certain point is requisite for growth, structure beyond that 
point impedes growth The completion of structure involves 
arrest of growth.”’ At this point he comes to a stop—“‘the process 
of social evolution will take its own course in spite of us.’”’ He admits 
that his conclusion is disappointing but ends with the thought that 
“comparatively little can be done” beyond “uniting philanthropic 
energy with philosophic calm.” 

Contemporaneously, however, Karl Marx (in London) went a 
step further. He accepted the view that societies go through the 
same stages of evolution: “The country,” he says, “that is more 
developed industrially only shows, to the less developed, the image 
of its own future.” (He appears, in this statement, to have over- 
looked the all-important “if” clause of Adam Smith’s reasoning.) 
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He then goes on to say that “the successive phases of the normal 
development” of a society present obstacles which cannot be re- 
moved by legal enactments. What follows this reversal of Adam 
Smith’s view of social evolution is, as everyone is aware, the declara- 
tion of the necessity of “revolution.” To overcome the development 
inherent in “the natural course of things’ Marx advocated “the 
complete destruction of the capitalist State, and the substitution for 
it of a quite different type of State made by the workers in the 
image of their own needs, as the instrument of a proletarian dictator- 
ship” (G. D. H. Cole). The “normal development” of society must 
be broken down as a necessary preliminary to the establishment of 
a new order. Marxism is an appeal to violence in the name of in- 
feriority. But violence has also been approved in the name of su- 
periority. 

In 1860 and 1861 Marx expressed the opinion that Darwin’s Ori- 
gin of Species (1859) ‘“‘serves me as a basis in natural science for the 
class struggle in history.” One or two aspects of this judgment in- 
vite remark. First, as everyone knows, and as Engles noticed, a 
principal element in Darwin’s theory of natural selection was taken 
from the Essay on Population of T.R. Malthus. Since, however, the 
views of Malthus were derived from observation of social phenom- 
ena, it follows that Marx discovered a scientific basis for his own 
theory in Darwin’s application to natural history of the conception 
of “the struggle for existence” in human society. Second, Marx en- 
tirely overlooked the main contention of Darwin that change in the 
forms of life is invariable “slow, gradual, and continuous,” that 
species have descended from other species by “slow and scarcely 
sensible mutations,” that natural selection ‘‘can never take a great 
and sudden leap, but must advance by short and sure, though slow 
steps.’’ Consequently, there would be no basis in natural science, 
as represented by Darwin, for the theory of “revolution.” 

Darwin conceived of a “war of nature” in which “the more domi- 
nant groups beat the less dominant”’ and in which “the old forms 
are beaten and yield their places to the new and victorious forms.” 
“New species become superior to their predecessors, for they have 
to beat in the struggle for life all the older forms.” In the Descent of 
Man he applied this principle to human existence. “In the rudest 
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state of society,” he says, “‘the individuals who were the most sa- 
gacious, who invented and used the best weapons or traps, and 
who were best able to defend themselves, would rear the greatest 
number of offspring.”’ He then goes on to remark that “the tribes 
which included the largest number of men thus endowed would in- 
crease in number and supplant other tribes. .. . . As a tribe increases 
and is victorious it is often still further increased by the absorption 
of other tribes.” From the remotest times, he continues, successful 
and thus superior tribes have supplanted other tribes, and, at the 
present day, superior nations are everywhere supplanting barbarous 
nations. In the course of this discussion he came, however, to a 
view which is directly opposed to that in the Origin of Species, for 
he abandoned the conception that evolution was always “slow, grad- 
ual, and continuous.” History, he said, “refutes the idea that prog- 
ress is normal in human society”; man has risen from a lowly con- 
dition of culture by slow and interrupted steps. Changes, then, have 
been occasioned at different times and in different places by ex- 
ceptional events, and the path of progress has been marked by the 
triumph of superior nations over those less well equipped. 
Darwin’s later view received wide recognition. Thus, in Germany, 
D. F. Strauss (author of the famous Life of Jesus, which was trans- 
lated by George Eliot), in a work entitled The Old Faith and the 
New, upheld military conquest and social inequalities as right be- 
cause natural. History, he thought, consists in the eternal develop- 
ment of races, the subjugation of one by the other, and, at last, of 
many by one. The humanitarian zeal of our time, he said, has de- 
clared itself against war. Societies are formed and conferences held 
to insure its complete abolition. But why do they not also agitate 
for the abolition of thunderstorms? Cannon will continue to be the 
ultima ratio of nations. So Darwinism may be said to have joined 
hands with the German theory of the War-State and to have sup- 
ported the view that possession of superior military equipment dem- 
onstrates the cultural superiority of those who have acquired it. 


V 


In the world as we find it we must look forward to the invention 
of ever newer agencies of destruction. We may well be dismayed at 
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the conditions created by modern advances in physical science and 
technology, since we can expect no future without rapidly recurring 
periods of “total war.” 

Civilization is menaced by war, but because it is dominated by 
theories of violence and by preachments of strife as the means to the 
establishment of a millennium—such as Nietzsche imagined. Strife, 
war, and revolution are openly advocated as the procedure necessary 
for the settlement of difficulties, not only in the external relations 
of states, but within every nation. 

But the ideas which play an all-important part in modern exist- 
ence were formulated by individuals—whose names and works are 
known to us—for the purpose of exciting populations, classes, and 
individuals to acts of destructiveness. Onward from 1808 the mind 
of the German people has been obsessed by the glory and necessity 
of war. For the forty years from 1860 to 1900 the intellectuals of 
France, England, and America accepted the domination of the doc- 
trine of struggle and violence inherent in Darwinism. With the com- 
ing: of the twentieth century, the fashion of thought underwent a 
change, and the new generation of intellectuals submitted to what 
they conceived to be a new type of thought by exchanging Darwin- 
ism for the teachings of Marx. 

The essential difficulties of the modern world are difficulties in 
thought. Are we to admit a permanent intellectual bondage to views 
put forward in the nineteenth century by Fichte, Darwin, and 
Marx? The future of civilization turns upon our ability to face the 
difficulties in thought which confront us. Preparation for the future 
is the obligation of scholarship, just as the prosecution of the struggle 
of today is the responsibility of government. We may look forward 
confidently to the ruin of our civilization if we cannot bring our- 
selves to face the burden of intellectual leadership. All great periods 
in history have been times when men were found willing to face diffi- 
culties in accepted ideas. The opportunity lies open. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


In the interest of encouraging presentation of divergent views, 
the editor invites comments on the articles and the book reviews 
appearing in the Journal. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE CONCEPT IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY! 


Professor Blumer’s article in the March, 1940, Journal deserves comment. 
It clearly illustrates how the orthodox, “common-sense” language employed by 
many sociologists sets problems for them which are easily solved with the newer 
linguistic tools developed by such writers as Ayer, Bentley, Carnap, Dewey, 
Korzybski, Lasswell, Ogden, Richards, and Woodger. Blumer points out that 
‘nothing is gained”’ in the field of social psychology “by changing the designa- 
tion or label.” 

We can all agree that the mere incidental changing of a designation or label, 
where such change does not represent a reorientation in method of analysis and 
technique of procedure, is unimportant. But, at least for those who take as 
their purpose in social analysis the facilitation of social control (as Thomas 
and Znaniecki have described it), much may be obtained through changing the 
theory of designation employed. 

Blumer would presumably accept the Thomas and Znaniecki approach, in 
general; however, the criticism of much current factual research because it 
“thas done little to clarify concepts” leads one to wonder. Either his objective 
is different from that more or less tacitly assumed by most of his colleagues (in 
which case the point ought to have been made explicit, but the present criticism, 
so far as directed toward his article, is unfair)? or more likely he is falling into 
a trap set for him by his terminology, for no one except the worshiper of word 
magic need care about clarification of concepts for its own sake, and no one, 
save such a worshiper, would seriously suggest that observation of phenomena 
can ever suggest which words are “right” to use. 

The term “concept,” which is the key term in Blumer’s article, indicates 
where his difficulties arise. As Bentley has shown, the ordinary psychologist 


* Herbert Blumer, American Journal of Sociology, XLV (1940), 707-19. 


2 Even if he does not, there are many sociologists who aspire to build an ultimately 
useful discipline and yet would accept Blumer’s linguistic assumptions. 

3 One may of course use “‘concept” in a nontraditional sense, as Devereux did in the 
article immediately preceding Blumer’s, but this lays one open to constant misconstruc- 
tion, too. 
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and sociologist accepts the disjunctions of “practical common-sense” without 
question as to their utility, segregating “ability” from “behavior,” “personal- 
ity” from “activity,” “thought” from “communication,” etc. Such an accept- 
ance, he argues, confuses the observable and the hypostatized. Especially is 
this true of the word “concept,” 

which must be appraised as utterly hopeless for intelligible use . . . . convenient where 
one has no definite attitude as to what he is talking about . . . . necessary where the 
old mind-language is relied upon. Nine-tenths of the scientists . . . . who today attempt 
to analyze their own procedures would find no substitute .... yet they would be 
better off if they dropped it and replaced it with ‘“‘word”’ . . . . referring to the observ- 
able; using ‘‘concept” they depend upon the antiquated and unobservable. ‘‘Concept” 
sets forth what mind is supposed to “do” with “words” where ‘‘words” are employed 
by it as incidental or accidental tools. Observably, however, “‘concept” is a name for 
a kind of “‘word” and not a very well defined “kind.” . .. . Take “word” as communi- 
cative behavior and obser~e it in its full setting in behaviors, and nothing further is 


For instance, when Blumer mentions that the “unsettled content of the con- 
cept encourages thinking to move along divergent lines without the benefits 
yielded by logical coherence,” it is more difficult to know what observable 
phenomena are being described than if a possible translation—‘‘the imprecise 
reference of certain terms often leads to difficulty in realizing what we are talking 
about, since such imprecision leads to faulty communication and careless classi- 
fication” —is used. 

“What is needed,” Blumer says, “is a working relation between concepts 
and the facts of experience.” If by this he means that language must be as 
useful as possible in recording, describing, standardizing, and generalizing, such 
writers as Korzybski and Hayakawa’ show how we may progress along this 
line. They enable us to avoid the pitfall of empiricism (realizing only that each 
fact is different) and of generalization (trying to categorize too many different 
facts together) by enabling us to generalize about variance. It is a temptation 
to explain the way in which they do this, but any sociologist who will study 
their works can make the application himself.® 

If Blumer accepted these discoveries he would not experience the difficulty 
which he says must be found in determining whether or not an act is “aggres- 
sive,” “belligerent,” etc. Social acts, he maintains, “cannot be reduced to a 
physical act or translated into a space-time framework and still retain the char- 


4A. F. Bentley, Behavior Knowledge Fact (1935), pp. 285-86, 305-6. ““Term” is, for 
grammatical reasons, superior to “word.” 

5 A. Korzybski, Science and Sanity (2d ed., forthcoming; Lancaster, Pa: Science 
Press, 1940); S. I. Hayakawa, Language in Action (2d prelim. ed., multigraphed; 
Chicago, 1940 [published ed., forthcoming, 1941]). 

6 See also my expositions in the monthly newsletters of the Committee for Concep- 
tual Integration (A. Blumenthal, chairman, State T. C., Maryville, Mo.), September 
(of Korzybski) and October (of Burke and of Richards), 1940. 
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acter suggested by the adverbs employed.”’ Unfortunately for Blumer’s con- 
tention, such writers as Lasswell, accepting the language appropriate to a 
space-time framework, have already described how such a translation may be ~ 
made;? Blumer’s “it can’t be done” serves simply as an unfounded discourage- . 
ment to those who hope for genuine progress in the social sciences. 


Lewis A. DEXTER 
Committee To Defend America by Aiding the Allies 


REJOINDER 


I am not certain that I understand Mr. Dexter’s comments, and hence my 
remarks may miss the point of his criticisms. I infer that I am charged with be- 
lieving concepts to be mental entities with intrinsic meaning (a “worshiper” 
of ‘“‘word magic’’). Since I regard such a belief as an absurdity, either my article 
was badly written or else Mr. Dexter has misread it. The article stressed the 
need of testing the references of concepts against the data of empirical experi- 
ence; there would be no place for such empirical testing if concepts were self- 
contained entities. In criticizing certain current efforts to secure precision of 
concepts through specialized procedures, I was referring to the tendency to ig- 
nore crucial references implied in the concepts. To retain these untested refer- 
ences unwittingly in the meaning of a concept while, presumably, limiting the 
meaning to the tested references is, of course, to have still an ambiguous con- 
cept. I suspect that Mr. Dexter has misunderstood me on this point. 

I have not had the privilege of reading Dr. Lasswell’s unpublished discussion 
to which Mr. Dexter refers in his concluding paragraph. The inability of out- 
standing thinkers to solve the problem over some three centuries makes me 
dubious of the alleged solution. I shall await with keen interest the opportu- 
nity to read Dr. Lasswell’s treatment. 

HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


AN ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF THE SOCIAL 
CHARACTERISTICS OF CITIES: 

These remarks are intended to consider, not the relationship between social 
phenomena and economic prosperity, but the methods utilized by Ogburn and 
Coombs to measure those relationships. In their article these investigators find 
small correlations between income level and certain social conditions in cities 


7H. D. Lasswell, Personality, Culture, and Education (New York: General Educa- 
tional Bulletin, 1939), pp. 54 ff. (multigraphed) (to be published). 

t W. F. Ogburn and L. C. Coombs, American Journal of Sociology, XLVI (1940), 
305-15. 
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such as growth rate, racial composition, age distribution, magazine circulation, 
and home-ownership. Inasmuch as each of these social conditions is affected by 
other factors (as Ogburn and Coombs state) it is quite impossible to obtain an 
accurate representation of the economic level—social condition relationship 
unless the influence of these other factors is held constant. The significance of 
this becomes apparent if we consider two examples from Ogburn and Coombs’s 
paper. 

They find a small positive correlation between economic level and the number 
of lawyers and dentists and also between economic level and magazine circula- 
tion. The increased magazine circulation in the cities with the higher economic 
ratings may be determined by the greater number of lawyers and dentists in 
those cities, not by the economic rating itself. If the influence of the number in 
the professions was neutralized or held constant by statistical techniques, then 
the correlation between circulation and economic activity may very well dis- 
appear. 

Again, the economic level is correlated, on the one hand, positively to the 
number of the middle-aged or the child-bearing group and, on the other, 
negatively to the birth rate with the age distribution disregarded. In other 
words, the birth rate of the cities with higher economic ratings tends to be 
lowered by that higher income and at the same time raised by the greater num- 
ber in the child-bearing group. Thus, it is very likely that with the age factor 
held constant there would be a more marked negative correlation between the. 
birth rate and the economic level. 

It becomes apparent, then, that the correlations will shift as other influential 
factors are held constant. Consequently, as simple correlation does not hold 
these other factors constant, it cannot produce an accurate picture. A more 
laborious but potentially more fruitful method are partial-correlation tech- 
niques whereby the correlation between two phenomena can be measured and 
at the same time the influence of other quantitative factors can be neutralized. 


HAROLD Ross 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


REJOINDER 


We tried a number of partial correlations, but they did not change the results 
appreciably. This being the case, it seemed a little tedious to publish these, in 
view of the fact that adequate partial-correlation analysis takes up quite a bit 
of space. 

WILLIAM F. OcBURN 
AND 


LOLAGENE C. CoomBs 
University of Chicago 
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ROBERT EMMET CHADDOCK: 1879-1940 


Through the death of Professor Robert Emmet Chaddock on October 
21, 1940, sociology loses an able teacher and a distinguished contributor 
in the field of quantitative social science. Professor Chaddock at the time 
of his death was chairman of the department of sociology at Columbia 
University where he had been professor of sociology and statistics since 
1922 and a teacher since 1911. His field of specialization was in popula- 
tion and vital statistics, and his book on Principles and Methods of Statis- 
tics was one of the most widely used books in that field. 

His career was particularly distinguished in the practical aspects of 
the development of statistics. At the time of his death he was the chair- 
man of the Census Advisory Committee, on which he had served through 
several censuses. His efforts to advance the cause of quantitative science 
in the social field led him to close association with the advisory council 
of the Milbank Memorial Fund, of which he was a member. He was also 
a member of the American Committee of the International Union for the 
Scientific Investigation of Population Problems. He was chairman of the 
Advisory Committee on Research for the Welfare Council in New York City 
and vice-chairman of the Committee on Research in Medical Economics. 

Much of Professor Chaddock’s activity was associated with the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association. He was a very effective secretary from 1917 
to 1924 and helped to build up the Association into the large organiza- 
tion it now is. He became its president in 1925 and had since been quite 
active in the meetings of the executive committee. One of his most 
significant services was in furthering the cities census committees. Dr. 
Laidlow, together with Dr. Chaddock, developed the idea of census tracts 
as a unit for enumeration and tabulation of the population of New York 
City. The purpose was to ascertain the infant death rate in poor and 
rich communities. The census tract was taken up by many other cities, 
especially Chicago, and its use carried very much further than was done 
in New York. Professor Chaddock was also instrumental in forming the 
Central Statistical Board which has been effective in co-ordinating the 
statistical work of the different branches of the government in Washing- 
ton. The development of statistics and the growth of quantitative social 
science is much further along because of the many years of devoted 
service which Dr. Chaddock gave to the movement. 

Professor Chaddock was sixty-one years of age and is survived by his 
wife, a daughter, and son-in-law. 


F. OcBuRN 
University of Chicago 


NEWS AND NOTES 


American Y outh Commission.—The Commission has recently published 
E. L. Kirkpatrick’s Guideposts for Rural Y outh, a consideration of occupa- 
tional and environmental adjustments resulting from the overpopulation 
of youth in the nation’s rural areas, and Matching Youth and Jobs by 
Howard M. Bell, a study based upon a co-operative project of the Com- 
mission and the United States Employment Service. 


Carnegie Cor poration.—The report of the president and of the treasurer, 
1940, reveals that, of more than $29,000,000 given in grants since 1911, 
almost $5,000,000 was in the field of the social sciences. Recipients of 
appropriations authorized for the year 1940 under the heading “Research, 
Studies, and Publications” include the National Research Council, Social 
Science Research Council, National Bureau of Economic Research, Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations, Community Service Society, Milbank Memorial 
Fund, and the National Advisory Counsel on Radio in Education. In ad- 
dition, an appropriation of $165,000 was made during the current fiscal 
year for the comprehensive study of the Negro in America. 

Gunnar Myrdal, director of the Negro in America Study, is expected to 
return from Sweden in January. Samuel A. Stouffer, University of Chi- 
cago, has been acting director of research in the absence of Dr. Myrdal. 
The research staff has prepared numerous memoranda, many of which are 
of book length. To expedite publication of those manuscripts which re- 
port new contributions, an editorial committee has been established which 
consists of Donald R. Young, chairman, University of Pennsylvania, Wil- 
liam F. Ogburn, University of Chicago, and Shelby Harrison, Russell Sage 
Foundation. Professor Stouffer is serving as secretary to this committee. 


Census Library Project—Owing to the suspension of the demographic 
statistical services of such organizations as the International Statistical 
Institute, International Labor Office, the League of Nations, and the 
London School of Economics, the Eighth American Scientific Congress 
sponsored the formation of the Inter-American Statistical Institute and 
urged the creation of a world demographic collection at the Library of 
Congress. Concurrent with this recommendation, a Census Library Proj- 
ect, sponsored jointly by the Bureau of the Census, the Carnegie Corpora- 
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tion, and the Library of Congress, was formally established at the Library 
of Congress on September 16, 1940. The project is under the supervision 
of a committee consisting of Halbert L. Dunn, for the Bureau of the 
Census, Frank Lorimer, for the Population Association of America, Stuart 
A. Rice, for the organizing committee of the Inter-American Statistical 
Institute, Richard O. Lang, for the American Statistical Association, and 
James B. Childs, chief of the Division of Documents of the Library of 
Congress, as chairman. J. H. Shera, formerly bibliographer of the Scripps 
Foundation for Research in Population Problems, has technical charge of 
the project. The general objective is the development of a library center 
for the collection and dissemination of printed and other materials, espe- 
cially official census publications, relating to population for all countries 
of the world by (a) the concentration of such materials in a central loca- 
tion in the Library of Congress, (b) the completion of the collections of the 
Library, (c) the development of a union catalogue of materials not in 
the Library but available elsewhere, (d) the creation of a broad reference 
service for both scholars and the general public, and (e) the preparation 
and publication of a bibliography, or a guide, to official census materials. 

With the aid of a grant from the Carnegie Corporation the Library of 
Congress has initiated a system of fellowships to bring to the Library, for 
periods of one year each, younger members of university faculties. In this 
program demography is represented by Edward P. Hutchinson, on leave 
from Harvard University, who will co-operate with the Census Library 
Project and the editors of Population Index. 


Division of Statistical Standards (formerly Central Statistical Board). 
On August 27 the President appointed an Advisory Committee on Selec- 
tive Service “to work with the Joint Army and Navy Selective Service 
Committee in planning the procurement of man power for our National 
Defense.”” Members of the Advisory Committee are: Frederick Osborn, 
Bureau of the Budget, chairman; William H. Draper, Jr., War Depart- 
ment; Floyd W. Reeves, National Defense Advisory Commission; Joseph 
P. Harris, National Defense Advisory Commission; Wayne Coy, Federal 
Security Agency; and Channing W. Tobias, National Council of the 
Y.M.C.A. Elbridge Sibley, Bureau of the Budget, is serving as secretary 
of the Committee. The Committee has been in almost continuous session 
considering questions of policy and procedure relating to selective service, 
and members of the Division’s staff have been assisting in the preparation 
of forms, in connection with their regular tasks of clearance and review. 

The United States chapter of the Inter-American Statistical Compen- 
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dium, entitled “Statistical Services and Activities of the United States,”’ 
which was prepared by the Central Statistical Board for the Statistical 
Section of the Eighth American Scientific Congress, has been reproduced 
as a separate volume. It contains twenty-three sections, each prepared by 
a recognized expert in an important field of statistical information. Each 
author discussed the present character of statistics in his field, the recent 
developments in these data, and the additions and improvements still 
needed. The Compendium, with chapters for each of twenty-two Ameri- 
can nations, will be published during the early winter. A limited number 
of copies of the United States chapter are now available upon request. 
The Division of Statistical Standards recently distributed to federal 
and other public agencies and private organizations throughout the coun- 
try more than three thousand copies of a statement urging that agencies 
which are establishing occupational surveys and training or placement 
programs adopt either the Dictionary of Occupational Titles of the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security or the Occupational and Industrial Classifi- 
cations of the Bureau of the Census, depending upon the particular occu- 
pational classification problem with which a project is faced. Statistics 
arising out of either classification system can be converted to the other 
system by means of the Convertibility List of Occupations prepared by 
the Joint Committee on Occupational Classification of the American Sta- 
tistical Association and the Division of Statistical Standards. Anyone in- 
terested in seeing the statement may secure a copy from the Division. 


Social Security Board.—Under the title Trends in Public Assistance, 
1933-1939, the Board has published extensive data on public assistance 
and works programs covering the seven-year period. The report brings 
together in one volume a record of the operations of all state and terri- 
torial programs for general relief, old age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the blind for the entire period since the inauguration 
of the Social Security Act. Copies of this report are available at the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D.C., at 20 cents each. 


Society for Social Research.—The autumn program of the Society con- 
sisted of four papers, ‘‘Natural History of a Religious Group: A Case 
Study,” by A. T. Boisen; ‘Psychological Approach to the Study of Social 
Change,” by W. B. and O. M. Lurie; “Criteria of Success in Presidential 
Elections,” by H. F. Gosnell; and ‘“‘Leadership in Labor Unions,” by F. H. 
Harbison. The program was concluded with a symposium on Lundberg’s 
Foundations of Sociology by W. F. Ogburn, S. A. Stouffer, and Herbert 
Blumer. 
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Twentieth Century Fund.—The Fund has published Housing for De- 
Sense, a review of the role of housing in relation to America’s defense, by 
Miles L. Colean. 

The Fund is currently engaged in an emergency survey of labor policy 
under the defense program. The research staff is under the direction of 
Lloyd G. Reynolds, Johns Hopkins University. 


Wisconsin Survey of Juvenile Delinquency.—In order to provide ade- 
quate data regarding the extent and scope of the delinquency and crime 
problem in Wisconsin, a study has been inaugurated under the direction of 


Morris G. Caldwell, Division of Corrections, and Lloyd V. Ballard, Beloit 
College. 


American Orthopsychiatric Association.—The eighteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Association will be held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 


City, February 20-22. For preliminary program write to the Association, 
1790 Broadway, New York City. 


Boy Scouts of America.—Charles E. Hendry, formerly of George Wil- 


liams College, Chicago, has been appointed director of research and sta- 
tistical service. 


Children’s Bureau.—Katherine M. Bain, fellow of the American Acad- 
emy of Pediatrics and member of the St. Louis Pediatric Society, has 
been appointed director of the Division of Research in Child Develop- 
ment. She succeeds Ethel C. Dunham, who, though retaining her associa- 
tion with the Bureau, will give more time to special studies. 


Committee on Research in Medical Economics.—The Committee has 
announced the publication early in 1941 of a new quarterly, Medical 
Care: Economic and Social Aspects of Health Service, a scientific journal 
devoted to articles on current experience with health insurance and 
tax-supported plans for medical care and medical-economic studies. 
Among its editorial advisors are Louis I. Dublin, Metropclitan Life 
Insurance Company; Charles S. Johnson, Fisk University; Robert S. 
Lynd, Columbia University; and William F. Ogburn and Louis Wirth, 
both of the University of Chicago. The subscription price is $3.00 per 
year. Orders may be sent to the Committee at its new address, 1790 
Broadway, New York City. 


Council for Democracy.—Organized to define and vitalize American 
democracy and counteract antidemocratic propaganda, the Council has 
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instituted a research program which will have three major activities: (1) 
the Committee of Correspondence, directed by Carl Friedrich, Harvard 
University, will make available to interested persons and groups benefits 
of research techniques and personnel, a basis for which will be provided 
by reports and memoranda supplied by a panel of several hundred con- 
sultant scholars in related fields; (2) affiliated agencies will conduct re- 
search on antidemocratic forces; (3) the Council will sponsor basic re- 
search on problems confronting America in the field of national morale. 
The Council, whose chairman is Raymond Gram Swing, is located at 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


District of Columbia Sociological Society.—During the past fall, the 
District of Columbia Chapter held three dinner meetings. Speakers and 
subjects of the first two meetings were Ralph Danhof, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, and Harold Kube, Bureau of the Census, on “Some 
Aspects of the Relation of Decentralization of Industry to Defense,” and 
Walter C. Lowdermilk, Soil Conservation Service, on ‘Soil Erosion and 
Civilization.” The last meeting consisted of a panel discussion led by 
Arthur Goodwillie, Home Owners’ Loan Bank, on ‘‘Remedies for Social 
and Structural Decay of Urban Residential Areas.”’ 


Eastern Sociological Society.—The annual conference of the Society will 
be held at the Biltmore Hotel, Providence, Rhode Island, April 19-20. 
One session will be devoted to reports on research. Each paper will be 
assigned a length of time in relation to its value and general interest. 
J. H. S. Bossard, University of Pennsylvania, is chairman of this section, 
and all papers should be sent to him. 

Other sessions will be devoted to the following topics: personality and 
culture, sociology and national defense, the motivation of research, and 
professional practices affecting teachers of sociology. The centennial of 
the birth of Lester F. Ward will be recognized. For further information 
write to Paul F. Cressey, Wheaton College, Norton, Massachusetts. 


Exchange Professorships.—The Division of Cultural Relations of the 
Department of State and the United States Office of Education have made 
known the availability of a number of exchange professorships arranged 
under the Convention for the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural Rela- 
tions. The Convention provides for the exchange of professors or graduate 
students or teachers among the American Republics which ratify it. As of 
July 1, the Convention had been ratified by Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, the 
Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, 
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Paraguay, Peru, the United States, and Venezuela. Requisites for eligi- 
bility for exchange professorships include citizenship of the United States, 
good health, knowledge of the language of the country to which sent, 
professorial rank in a college, university, or technical institution, and a 
record of scholarly work in a field of specialization. The sending govern- 
ment provides the expenses of travel, maintenance, and salary. Further 
information regarding exchange professorships or exchange fellowships 
may be obtained from the United States Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C. 


Jewish Institute on Marriage and the Family.—A program of lecture 
courses and study groups is being arranged, as well as a premarital con- 
ference and consultation service for che benefit of young people contem- 
plating marriage. Further information may be obtained by writing Sid- 
ney R. Goldstein, 40 West Sixty-eighth Street, New York City. 


National Committee for Mental Hygiene.—Addresses by Harry Stack 
Sullivan, William Alanson White Psychiatric Foundation, Adolf Meyer, 
Johns Hopkins University, and Harry A. Steckel, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, at the thirty-first annual luncheon held November 14 at New York 
City, were devoted largely to a study of the psychiatric aspects of the 
National Defense Program. 


National Economic and Social Planning Association—Harper and 
Brothers have published Foundations of American Population Policy by 
Frank Lorimer, Ellen Winston, and Louise K. Kiser, a study sponsored 
by the Association. 


National Youth Administration —T. Arnold Hill, for the last twenty- 
five years an official of the National Urban League, has been appointed 
assistant director, Division of Negro Affairs. 


Social Science Research Council.—The Council announces the appoint- 
ment of two research secretaries to its staff—Philip E. Mosely, Cornell 
University, and Lloyd G. Reynolds, Johns Hopkins University. Dr. 
Mosely has been granted a year’s leave of absence from Cornell to under- 
take his duties with the Council, and Dr. Reynolds will devote half his 
time to Council work. Dr. Mosely will be especially concerned with the 
development of research in the field of international relations and Dr. 
Reynolds in the field of employment research. 
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Alabama College-—In co-operation with the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, the College has published Alabama Rural Communities: A 
Study of Chilton County, by Irwin T. Sanders, Alabama College, and 
Douglas Ensminger, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Butler University —Wilbur Brookover, formerly teaching assistant at 
the University of Wisconsin, is instructor in sociology, teaching princi- 


ples of sociology, population problems, recent social trends, and rural 
sociology. 


University of California.—Dorothy S. Thomas, Giannini Foundation, 
has been appointed professor of rural sociology in the University and 
rural sociologist in the Agricultural Experiment Station. 


University of Cambridge.—The Faculty of Law has appointed a com- 
mittee to consider the promotion of research and teaching in criminal sci- 
ence, consisting of P. H. Winfield, chairman; Leon Radzinowicz, R. M. 
Jackson, and J. W. C. Turner. As visualized, the program of the com- 
mittee consists of the prosecution of research, the promotion of a series of 
publications, the organization of lectures, and the transmission to cor- 
respondents in other countries of information concerning achievements 
and progress of penal reform and the administration of justice in England. 


University of Chicago.—The yearly program of lectures by graduate 
students in the social sciences was inaugurated in the year 1939-40. The 
lectures during the autumn quarter of 1940 were given by Fellows in the 
department of sociology as follows: “Personality Characteristics of En- 
gaged Couples,” by Robert F. Winch; “An American Japanese Com- 
munity,” by Frank Miyamoto; “Corner Boys: A Study of Gang Be- 
havior,” by William F. Whyte; and ‘‘Recreation and Delinquency in 
Chicago,”’ by Ethel Shanas. 

Oswald Hall, Brown University, will teach the introductory course in 
sociology during the summer quarter. 


Columbia University.—The Public Service Fellowship, carrying a sti- 
pend of $1,300 for a year of graduate study in any approved college or 
university, is to be awarded this year to a candidate from Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, 
Washington, or Wyoming. The fellowship was established by the former 
Women’s Organization for National Prohibition Reform and is adminis- 
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tered by the faculty of Barnard College. It is awarded to the woman 
candidate showing the greatest promise in the field of public service. Ap- 
plications must be received not later than March 1. Application forms 
will be furnished on request by Professor Willard Waller, Barnard College. 


Duke University —The Macmillan Company has published Chart for 
Happiness by Hornell Hart. 


Fisk University —Preston Valien, who has been engaged in graduate 
work at the University of Wisconsin, has been appointed instructor in 
the department of sociology and supervisor of social projects at the social 
center of the university. 

Bingham Dai, social psychiatrist in the department of social sciences, 
is beginning a study of the Personality Problems of Negro College Students, 
an exploratory study of the kinds of problems of social adjustment at the 
college or postgraduate level and the ways in which these problems are 
met, with a view to delineating the possible relationship between person- 
ality problems and the educative process. The findings are expected to 
be informative to students of Negro education, especially to those inter- 
ested in educating not only the specific capacities of a student but his 
whole personality in relation to his social environment. 

The department of social sciences of Fisk University, Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, and the Farm Security Administration have developed plans for 
collaboration on a training program for rural-community workers. The 
first experimental period will consist of one year of training; students 
will spend the first semester at Fisk University, the second at Tuskegee 
Institute, and then will be sent by the Farm Security Administration for 
internship in various rural areas. 


Friends’ Central School (Overbrook, Pa.).—Allan W. Eister has been 
appointed to the position of instructor in social studies for the year 1940- 
41. Mr. Eister was instructor of quiz and discussion sections in social 
problems and introductory sociology at the University of Wisconsin last 
year. 


Garrett Biblical Institute—Rockwell Smith has been appointed assist- 
ant professor in sociology. For the last three years Mr. Smith has been 
carrying on graduate study and serving as research assistant in rural 
sociology at the college of agriculture of the University of Wisconsin. He 
will also be associated with Benson Y. Landis in the work of the Ameri- 
can Country Life Association. 
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University of Georgia.—B. O. Williams, recently of Clemenson College, 
became head of the department of sociology on September 1, 1940. 


University of Illinois —Arthur Vincent Houghton, assistant in the de- 
partment of sociology, died on October 19, 1940, at the age of forty-three. 
Mr. Houghton, who received his A.B. and M.S. degrees from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, had been teaching in the department for the last ten years. 
At the time of his death he was making a study of an old-order Amish 
community near Urbana. 

Columbia University Press has announced the publication of The So- 
cial Role of the Man of Knowledge by Florian Znaniecki. 

Chalmers S. Wooley has been appointed research assistant in sociology. 


Johns Hopkins University —Raymond Pearl died of a coronary throm- 
bosis at Hershey, Pennsylvania, November 17, at the age of sixty-one. 
Although designated as professor of biology in the School of Hygiene, Dr. 
Pearl was best known to sociologists for his writings in the field of popula- 
tion, which include Studies in Human Biology, The Biology of Population 
Growth, and The Natural History of Population. Professor Pearl was editor 
of the Quarterly Review of Biology and Human Biology and at various times 
was an editorial associate of Biometrika, the Journal of Agricultural Re- 
search, Genetics, Metron, Biologia generalis, and Acta biotheritica. He was 
president of the American Statistical Association in 1939. 

Charles A. Beard has been appointed professor of American history, 
this being his first regular academic appointment since he resigned from 
his professorship at Columbia University in 1917. 


Middlesex University (Waltham, Mass.).—George Devereux, Worcester 
State Hospital, has been appointed to the department of sociology. 


Milwaukee-Downer College (Milwaukee, Wis.).—Margaret Pahlman, 
who has done graduate work at the University of Chicago, has been 
appointed instructor in sociology. 


Milwaukee State Teachers College.—John Teter, who has recently com- 
pleted his work for the Ph.D. degree at the University of Wisconsin, has 
been appointed instructor in the department of sociology. 


New York University.—Walter Webster Argow, formerly of the New 
York State Training School for Boys, is teaching courses in criminology 
and correctional methods. 

Leo Srole is in residence as visiting lecturer in anthropology and so- 
ciology during the absence of E. Adamson Hoebel, holder of a Social 
Science Research Council fellowship. 
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Northwestern University.—Ernest R. Mowrer has been appointed editor 
of the new sociological series of F. S. Crofts and Company. 


Ohio State University —Perry P. Denune has been appointed chairman 
of the department of sociology succeeding Frederick E. Lumley, who has 
asked to be relieved of administrative responsibilities in order that he 
may devote full time to teaching and writing. 


University of Pennsylvania.—Elinor Boll has been appointed research 
assistant in the William T. Carter Children’s Foundation. She is assisting 
J. H. S. Bossard, director of the Foundation, in a classification of family 
situations, with reference to child problems. 

Professor Bossard edited the November issue of the Amnals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, a symposium consisting 
of some thirty contributions from sociologists and social workers on 
“Children in a Depression Decade.”’ 


Pennsylvania State College-—Howard R. Cottam has been appointed 
assistant professor of rural sociology. Last year Mr. Cottam was assist- 
ant in rural sociology at Ohio State University. 


University of Pittsburgh.—The Pittsburgh Printing Company has pub- 
lished The Dynamics of Higher Education by Walter A. Lunden. 


Queens College.-—F. S. Crofts and Company, New York City, have 
announced the publication of Personality and Problems of Adjustment by 
Kimball Young. 


Smith College.—Harvard University Press has published Not by Arms 
Alone by Hans Kohn. 


South Dakota State College-—Walter L. Slocum has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of sociology and assistant rural sociologist, Experiment 
Station. Dr. Slocum worked for nearly two years on the South Dakota 
Planning Board and recently received his Ph.D. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconson. 


University of Texas.—Prentice-Hall, Inc., has announced the publica- 
tion of Social Problems by Carl M. Rosenquist. 


University of Toronto.—Edward C. Devereux, recently of the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut and Harvard University, has been appointed to an 
instructorship. 


Washington University—Dinko Tomaiié, recently professor of sociol- 
ogy at the University of Zagreb, Jugoslavia, has been appointed visiting 
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professor for the second semester. Professor Toma&ié will teach social 
control and rural sociology and will conduct a graduate seminar. 


University of Washington.—This fall the department of sociology, along 
with the departments of history, political science, and geography, moved 
into its new quarters in the recently completed Social Science Building. 
Although the present plant of the department of sociology is not as yet 
fully staffed and equipped, every provision has been made in the building 
plans for the possible future development of a research institute. Almost 
all the first floor of the new building is devoted to the research facilities 
and offices of the department of sociology. These facilities include (1) a 
demonstration room for classes in statistics and methods of social re- 
search; (2) an exhibit hall for the display of maps, graphs, pictures, and 
models; (3) a drafting-room for drawing, coloring, and finishing maps, 
charts, and pictures; (4) an atelier for sketching, computing, and working 
out details of more advanced research studies; (5) a laboratory for classes 
in social statistics, and (6) a filing-room and shop for punching, sorting, 
and tabulating data. 

When the research institute is fully developed it will serve a fourfold 
purpose: (1) It will be an impartial fact-finding and fact-interpreting 
agency, sponsoring and conducting research upon social conditions in the 
northwest region. (2) It will serve as the largest depository of social 
data in the northwest region. (3) Through its facilities and staff it will 
serve as a training center in scientific social research for graduate stu- 
dents, administrators, and professional social scientists. (4) The institute 
will perform an important educational function by publishing reports, 
bulletins, and monographs embodying the results of significant investiga- 
tions, and also by organizing exhibits, lectures, and discussions explaining 
the bearing of the work upon local and regional problems. 


Washington State College.—Paul H. Landis has been appointed dean of 
the graduate school. ; 


PERSONAL 


Victor F. Calverton, author, editor, and lecturer, died November 20, in 
New York City, at the age of forty. A frequent contributor to the Nation, 
the New Republic, and the Forum and editor and founder of the Modern 
Monthly, Mr. Calverton is perhaps best known to sociologists as the 
writer of The Newer Spirit and The Bankruptcy of Marriage and as editor 
of Sex in Civilisation and Woman’s Coming of Age. A new book, Where 
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Angels Dare To Tread, a study of communist colonies in the United States, 
is to be published next month. 


Paul F. Schilder, clinical director of the psychiatric division of Bellevue 
Hospital and research professor of psychiatry at New York University, 
died in New York on December 8, 1940, after being struck by an auto- 
mobile. Dr. Schilder’s writings include Introduction to a Psychoanalytical 
Psychiatry, Brain and Personality, and Psychotherapy. 


Pitirim A. Sorokin, Harvard University, Constantine Panunzio, Uni- 
versity of California, and E. A. Steiner, Grinnell College, were recently 
designated at the New York World’s Fair as three of six hundred immi- 


grant Americans who “have made outstanding contributions to Ameri- 
can culture.” 


The publication of the first volume in the ‘“‘Science of Culture Series,” 
entitled Freedom: Its Meaning, planned and edited by Ruth Nanda 
Anshen, has been announced by Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 
York City. Included in the list of more than forty contributors to this 
symposium are Robert M. Maclver, John Dewey, Henry A. Wallace, 
Franz Boas, and P. W. Bridgman. 


The University of Chicago Press has published Men on the Move by 
Nels Anderson. 


The University of North Carolina Press has recently published Share- 
croppers All by Arthur F. Raper and Ira de A. Reid and The Beggar by 
Harlan W. Gilmore, Tulane University. Statistical Atlas of Southern Coun- 
ties by Charles S. Johnson e¢ al. is scheduled for publication January 25. 


Harper and Brothers has announced a complete revision of Social Dis- 
organization by Mabel A. Elliott, University of Kansas, and Francis E. 
Merrill, Dartmouth College. 


Oskar Piest, New York City, has published Sociology by Leopold von 
Wiese. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Economics of War. By Horst MENDERSHAUSEN. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1940. Pp. xiv+314. $2.75. 


Mendershausen correctly states that he found no extensive theoretical 
treatment of war economy in English except The Political Economy of 
War by A. C. Pigou. But Mendershausen’s own book is more than such 
a treatment, for he selects and discusses his problems from the points of 
view of the sociologist, political scientist, and jurist as well as from that 
of the economist. He also deals specifically with many problems which 
Pigou treated only in a general way; to wit, problems of man-power, raw 
materials, ‘‘bottlenecks,” and that special problem of the present conflict 
—the accumulation of stocks of ‘‘strategic materials.” 

On the whole, Mendershausen’s book is more up to date than Pigou’s; 
it uses the more recent literature and interprets very recent events.’ It 
is not one of those ephemeral books which rides the wave of every great 
emergency. Such practical proposals as are made have the character of 
economic theorems or technical recommendations rather than bills to 
push through Congress. The distribution of emphasis was dictated not 
primarily by the relative importance of the issues under discussion but 
by the predilections and perhaps also by the special knowledge of the 
author upon the various branches of war economics . 

It is a strength of Mendershausen’s treatment of the “‘war potential’ 
that he takes into account situations in a number of countries under 
various given conditions, but this entails the weakness of treating Ameri- 
can defense economics only incidentally. This might be excused on the 
ground that we are not at war. We are moving, however, into a period of 
intensive armament involving many of the problems of war economy. 

* The following, however, are important recent works not mentioned by Menders- 
hausen: André Piatier, L’Economie de guerre (Paris, 1939); G. Crowther, The Sinews 
of War (Oxford, 1939); G. Crowther, Paying for the War (Oxford, 1940); Sumner H. 
Slichter, “Paying for Armaments,’”’ Atlantic Monthly, July, 1940; and some other 
pamphlets and articles. Since the book was written a number of new publications 
came on the market. Among them are: A. G. Hart, Economic Policy for Rearmament 
(Chicago, 1940); H. S. Bloch, F. H. Harbison, O. Lange, H. G. Lewis, Economic Mobili- 
sation (Washington, D.C., 1940); F. H. Brown, J. D. Gibson, and A. F. W. Plumptre, 
War Finance in Canada (Toronto, 1940); Charles O. Hardy, Wartime Control of Prices 
(Washington, D.C., 1940). 
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Even in the chapter on “War Economy of Neutral Countries” he deals 
only incidentally with the American situation. The study of the economic 
war potential is not limited to a discussion of available material in men 
and resources, but it includes an analysis of the utilization of the economic 
war potential. A more explicit distinction between pre-war and war econ- 
omy would perhaps have been useful. 

The gloomy picture which the author paints of mobilization in the 
major countries during the last war makes it clear why careful govern- 
ment planning is necessary. He advocates strong governmental interven- 
tion in the industrial and economic sphere and gives a good description of 
the tasks of government in time of mobilization. Again and again it is 
pointed out that the elimination of social inequalities is needed, a point 
on which the author agrees with Keynes (cf. How To Pay for the War). 

Observing that the conflict between military and civilian demands can 
be solved by restriction of civilian demand in certain lines, the author 
indicates various possible schemes of restricting civilian demand and de- 
scribes the factors limiting national output. Among the remedies he does 
not mention is the standardization of certain products for civilian use. 
For example, a portion of the shortage of draftsmen and skilled mechanics 
can be alleviated by standardizing automobile models and deferring for a 
time the creation of new models. 

Chapter vii, ““War Finance,” stands out as a weak spot in a good book. 
Here also one regrets the dearth of specific reference to the United States. 
After all, this country has already had in 1940 its first experience in 
‘war-time taxation” and ‘‘war-time borrowing.”” When Mendershausen 
explains the role of taxation in general he does not even touch upon the 
question whether and when taxes should be used as a means of rationing 
specific goods, although he mentions this factor incidentally when giving 
an account of the German procedures (p. 136). He also discusses taxation 
as a means of restricting consumers’ outlay at large. In the discussion of 
indirect taxes the reader misses any reference to luxury taxes. 

Mendershausen refers to the symposium in the New Republic (July 29, 
1940). He does not elaborate on the views that Keynes and Groves ex- 
pressed with regard to the American defense economy. He gives, how- 
ever, a very useful presentation of Keynes’s plan of “deferred pay” for 
Great Britain. Pointing to the difference between the official German at- 
titude and the Keynesian theory, Mendershausen comments significantly: 
‘While the authoritarian German government emphasizes the ‘constric- 
tion of the pantry’ democratic Professor Keynes prefers the ‘constriction 
of the pocket’ ” (p. 142). 
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Chapter viii, ‘‘Priorities and Price Control,’’ compares very favorably 
with anything that has been written in this field, including the excellent 
new monograph by Hardy—Wariime Control of Prices—which was pub- 
lished after the Economics of War. The author relates how the German 
government concentrated the activity of certain industries in a few very 
efficient plants (W-Betriebe), closing up the less efficient ones. But, as 
Mendershausen reports, this overconcentration was not satisfactory, and 
the number of W-Betriebe was considerably increased toward the end 
of 1939. 

In Part III, “International Economics of War and the Situation of 
Neutrals,” the reader learns about the rules of total warfare on the open 
sea lanes and international co-operation between allies. Some illustrations 
are given of the situation of small neutrals. 

Unlike Pigou,? Mendershausen proceeds boldly to draw a sketch of 
post-war economics (Part IV). The sociologist will be interested in chap- 
ter xi, ““The Population after the War,” in which he summarizes mainly 
the results of the research of the Swiss professor, L. Hersch. The problem 
of epidemics during and after wars and the phenomenon of “hollow 
classes” (classes born during wars) are also examined. Not only the de- 
cline in population but also the impairment of national capital will present 
serious obstacles on the road to post-war recovery. 

It is somewhat disappointing to find that the last chapter, ““Post War 
Finance,” of such an excellent book is an anticlimax. Surely the author 
must realize that during wars tax systems have often been revised, re- 
formed, and centralized. The British income tax and the French income 
tax originated during wars and became permanent features of the national 
tax systems. Mendershausen does not mention any possible beneficial 
results from a financial reform undertaken during a war. He points out 
only the necessity of terminating war finance and settling the war debts 
and sketches some rapid remarks about reconstruction finance. This 
chapter could possibly have been made more interesting by using some of 
the material presented by Haig in his The Public Finances of Post War 
France. But who would dare to generalize on future post-war experiences 
from those of the last war? 

Post-war economics is dangerous territory. Mendershausen was careful 
not to state any hypotheses as to who would win the war. Yet it is clear 


2 Mendershausen referred only to the 1921 edition of Pigou’s work, which has a 
section on the aftermath of the war. In the 1940 edition Pigou declared “‘we are at a 
start of a journey whose end we cannot foresee,”’ and he chose not to discuss post-war 
problems. 
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that post-war economics would take a different course under different 
winners. The last part is indeed a rather weak finis for a work which began 
so forcefully and is so excellent on the whole. 

It would be petty to put too much emphasis on the minor errors of an 
author who has done such an outstanding piece of work. There will be 
hardly a critic who can accuse Mendershausen of any major mistake. 
There may be some who blame him for his distribution of emphasis and 
for the things he did not include in his treatise. The book is one of the 
best popular works on war economics, and it deserves careful considera- 
tion by social scientists of all disciplines. 

HENRY SIMON BLOCH 
University of Chicago 


International Security. By EDUARD BENES, ARTHUR FEILER, and RusH- 
TON CoULBORN. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. xii+ 
153. $2.00. 


Delivered in the political climate of impending war, the five public 
lectures of the Fifteenth Institute of the Norman Wait Harris Memorial 
Foundation deal with a topic whose primordial timeliness and importance 
were fully realized. On the Geneva Protocol, the Locarno Pact, and the 
problem of collective security no one could speak with greater authority 
than Dr. Bene’, to whom they were a part of his life’s blood, but the 
hour was hardly one for exultation. In consequence, while setting a final 
seal of historical approval upon the Protocol and Pact, and dexterously 
showing their influence and interrelationship, Dr. BeneS inevitably strikes 
a note of harsh realism, without the buoyant optimism so characteristic 
of his speeches at either Geneva or Prague, or the indomitable courage 
which, now that he is once more in exile, pervades his utterances in Paris 
or London. The perspective is clear, the nuances carefully distinguished; 
sharp illumination is given, here and there, by the establishment of cor- 
relations between the diplomacy which flowed outside the League and 
that which eddied within the Palais des Nations. To Dr. Bene’ the im- 
pending tragedy was already clear: 

It was simply impossible to settle the most serious European problems by 
abandoning certain principles or certain nations and through the defense only 
of the limited national interest of certain states as they conceived them nar- 
rowly and selfishly. That is the whole tragedy of Europe. The present failure 
and tragedy came, and in my opinion a greater tragedy will come inevitably, 
because of these great and tragic mistakes and failures. The whole moral, 
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political and economic crisis of Europe is just now at the culmination point. 
The final clash will come sooner or later. I do not know when and in what 
form. But its inevitability is quite evident to me [pp. 73-74]. 

In the light of this he believes the continued coexistence of democracy 
and dictatorship to be impossible. The final lecture closes with a vision 
of a restored and peaceful Europe as powerful as that which Komensky 
left to his nation, and on which Masaryk and Bene§ builded. 

To Arthur Feiler, who went with the German delegation to Versailles, 
belongs the somewhat unenviable task of reviewing the same time span 
as Dr. BeneS from a German, but non-Nazi standpoint, under the cap- 
tion “Farewell to Security.” He does it brilliantly, incisively, reaching 
conclusions analogous to those of Rauschning but also pointing out un- 
erringly the gradual approximation of the Nazi and Bolshevik revolu- 
tions. His final plea is for a “positive alternative” to the totalitarian way 
of life, by a revitalization of, and a “strengthened belief in, liberty, justice 
and the inalienable rights of man.”” Coulborn’s lecture covers the period 
from a British, but non-Chamberlain standpoint, mordantly, and, as he 
himself affirms, “with brutal frankness.” To the reviewer he merely 
succeeds in conveying the record of British endeavors to effect, at differ- 
ing moments in the last score of years, a working synthesis between con- 
tradictory principles such as the Balance of Power and Collective Se- 
curity. The failure of the whole effort is patent, but the author does not 
succeed in ridding himself personally of the dilemma, as he alternately 
supports the old-fashioned form of deal amounting to nonconsensual par- 
tition (p. 123) and chastises Chamberlain for failure to live up to the 
principles of the collective system (pp. 133-34). In conclusion, he seeks, 
under a somewhat novel disguise, to effect a Pax Americana in the New 
World and elsewhere by a subtle extension of the Monroe Doctrine 
(p. 143). It is a solution as naive as it is disconnected with the ideology 
and methods of any genuine system of collective security. 


MALBONE W. GRAHAM 
University of California at Los Angeles 


The Races of Central Europe. By G. M. Morant. London: Allen & Un- 
win Co.; New York: W. W. Norton (U.S. distributors), 1940. Pp. 
163+14 diagrams. $1.50. 

This is one of the most sensible treatises on race which has appeared in 
recent years. Morant has set out “‘to discover how far the physical evi- 
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dence relating to the people of central Europe leads to conclusions regard- 
ing ‘race’ that are in accordance with those derived from cultural data and 
primarily from language.”’ Morant is a biometrician who has specialized 
in the craniometric characters of European peoples. His observations 
constitute the perfect answer to the “racial” dogma of Mein Kampf. 

Central Europe is defined as (a) the whole of Czechoslovakia (Czechs of 
Bohemia and Moravia, Slovaks of the central area, Ruthenians or Car- 
patho-Ukrainians of the east area); (6) provinces of Germany (prior to 
the Austrian Anschluss) coterminous with Czechoslovakia (before Mu- 
nich), viz., Silesia, Saxony, Bavaria; (c) the whole of Austria, except part 
of Tyrol; (d) the whole of Hungary; (e) northeastern Rumania; (/) south- 
ern part of Poland. 

The analysis of physical traits diagnostic of race is limited chiefly to 
the cephalic index and stature. For the C.I. twenty-nine population 
groups were studied. Of these sixteen have average indices between 84 
and 86; these sixteen comprise five German, nine Slavonic, one Magyar, one 
Rumanian—cutting straight across linguistic classifications. The other 
thirteen groups have C.I. averages at 80-82 and 86-88, and in both ex- 
tremes German-speaking peoples are represented. For stature thirty 
groups were studied. Of these, sixteen have average statures between 
166-68 cm., comprising nine German, four Polish, and Slovak, Magyar, 
Ukrainian. Once more a physical trait cuts across linguistic lines. The 
shortest were the Sudeten Germans, the three tallest Czech (whom Goe- 
ring called a “race of pygmies’’), Carinthian Austrians, and the Magyar 
Szeklers of Rumania. Here, too, German-speaking peoples are found at 
either end of the range of variation. 

Morant considers also skin, hair and eye color, hair form, and blood 
groups, but in less detail. They all point to the same lack of dependence 
between physical and culturo-linguistic criteria of race. Two observa- 
tions emerge: (1) the difference in a given physical trait, between the 
averages of two neighboring populations, is less than the range of varia- 
tion in either population; (2) the data, especially on blood grouping, “‘sug- 
gest forcefully that Germany is racially far more heterogeneous than any 
other country in Europe for which adequate records are available.” 

Anthropologist Adolf please note! 

W. M. KrocMan 
University of Chicago 
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International Aspects of German Racial Policies. By Oscar L. JANOWSKY 
and MELvIn M. Facen. New York: Oxford University Press, 1937. 
Pp. xxi+ 266. $2.00. 


This book was “written and published under the sponsorship of the 
American Jewish Committee and the Conference on Jewish Relations” 
(p. xx). The authors’ apparent aim is a twofold one. In the first place, 
they argue that “International Action To Safeguard Human Rights” 
(chap. i) is not only desirable but almost mandatory according to literary 
testimony and to “precedents.” Second, they make a good case for the 
learned thesis that such action is justified in terms of international law and 
League of Nations’ practice. All of which leads up to a dignified and 
strong, but somewhat vague, plea that the League should act to protect 
the “non-Aryans” against Nazi persecution (chap. iii). 

As a technical study in international law and precedents, and the litera- 
ture thereof, this essay may take its place among learned doctoral disserta- 
tions. But it is of no scientific or practical consequence because it evades 
the real issues at stake. What could the League have done, given its polit- 
ical impotence? And was it at all formed in a fashion to tackle such an 
immense issue as the protection of minorities within the territory of major 
powers? What’s the use to employ sophisticated legalistic arguments 
when the Germans could answer that “their” Jews were no “minority” in 
any legal sense? What moral basis could the League invoke in face of its 
own failure to safeguard not only minorities under its own protection but 
even entire countries such as Manchuria and Ethiopia? Were the men in 
charge of the League at all seriously intent to act on behalf of suppressed 
minorities, and did they go to the limit even of their limited ability in 
doing so? And how could they use even moral pressure in face of the fact 
that the leading powers in the League, namely, England and France, were 
sold until the war on the political theory of everybody minding his own 
business? That theory and its consequences would be a worth-while sub- 
ject for an analysis which is not even approached in the present essay. 

Practically one-half of the volume (pp. 131-257) is devoted to the re- 
printing of documents, such as the well-known resignation letter of the 
High Commissioner for Refugees (1935), and to an especially useful sum- 
mary of German racial legislation and administrative as well as court rul- 
ings. 

MELCHIOR PALYI 


Chicago 
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Revolution in Land. By CHARLES ABRAMS. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1939. Ppt xiv+320. $3.00. 


The Earth and the State: A Study of Political Geography. By DERWENT 
WuiTTLEsEY. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1939. Pp. xvii+618. 
$3.75. 


Possessed of a theme of its own, Revolution in Land, it seems, is the 
book to end Henry George. The revolution is the transition of landowner- 
ship from the position of ‘‘huge octopus taking the lifeblood of the nation, 
draining off in the form of rent the wealth produced by the combined 
effects of capital and labor’’ to the position of ‘‘a kind of oyster fed upon 
by industry—the devoured rather than the devouring.” This change of 
land from asset to liability seems altogether determined in the author’s 
mind by the experience of the depression—a depression from which he 
sees no upswing. The book treats of land as a whole, integrating the 
principles underlying the utilization of both urban real estate and agri- 
cultural lands. The conclusion seems unavoidable that real property has 
been left by large-scale business to small investors and that the incidence 
of real property taxes now approaches that of a capital levy. Overcapac- 
ity in agriculture, overconcentration in urban areas are forcing the same 
deflation of values—a deflation which the government is trying to arrest 
by offering cheaper credit. The author suggests that government may 
end by having to nationalize the land supply. The proposals for reform, 
however, are cautiously and carefully put, and the New Deal program in 
housing and agriculture are critically examined. This is a provocative, 
well-based book that should be read by all students of land problems, 
rural and urban. 

While political geography may be the oldest type of geography, it still 
lacks, as Professor Whittlesey points out, a universally accepted approach 
and a consensus as to its content. The Earth and the State breaks some 
pioneer ground in this field. After an enumeration of the geographic 
features of the state, the state and communication are discussed in terms 
of space, size, maturity, and form. A discussion of political geography in 
relation to resources, mainly rubber, wheat, and sugar, is followed by an 
analysis of the oceans as international areas and the coast-line state in 
relation to world-power. This is preliminary to descriptive and historical 
studies of the political geography of Britain, France, Germany, Italy, the 
capitals of East Central Europe, the Mediterranean coasts, colonial 
Africa, and the Americas. Two theoretical chapters on the differentiation 
of legal systems from place to place close the book. 
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The theme of the book is the areal differential of the world’s principal 
states and legal codes, but it remains a moot question whether geography 
has had overmuch to do with this phenomenon. States have adjusted to 
their geography as best they could; they have not been made by it. When 
Whittlesey points out that he leaves to the future the detailed considera- 
tion of states and legal systems now in violent flux, he leaves the sugges- 
tion that, now as ever, states—not geography—are the dynamic elements 
and the starting factors in the interrelationships of political geography. 
This is undoubtedly now the leading textbook in political geography, but 
the best place to study the state is still found in departments of political 
science. 


RuPERT B. VANCE 
University of North Carolina 


The Wars of the Iroquois: A Study in Intertribal Trade Relations. By 
GrorGE T. Hunt. Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1940. Pp. 
209. $3.00. 

Ethno-history, a new field in anthropology, utilizes documentary data 
to bridge the gap between the archeological and ethnographic records of 
an aboriginal area. Professor Hunt’s volume is a pioneer and important, 
if specialized, contribution in the field. It surveys the evidence of seven- 
teenth-century intertribal relations within the American northeast wood- 
lands—a region rich in the supply of fur-bearing animals which the early 
French, English, and Dutch quickly tapped. 

Astride the trade-routes of the area were a number of tribes of Iro- 
quoian language and culture. There is some evidence that these tribes, 
prior to European colonization, had been comparatively small in numbers 
and importance in the region. With the opening of the fur trade, how- 
ever, they rose to a commanding position as carriers and middlemen be- 
tween the hunting-trapping groups in the hinterlands and the white 
traders of the seaboard. 

For control of this trade there developed a ruthless competition not 
only between the Iroquois and their Algonquin neighbors but among the 
tribes of the Iroquois as well—a competition which embroiled them in a 
long series of wars over a period of more than half a century. 

The author, therefore, interprets these sanguinary wars in the light 
of his thesis that “when the Iroquois made war on a national scale they 
did so with somewhat the same [economic] ends in view as have their 
Christian brothers. .... 

LEO SROLE 


New York University 
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War and the Family. By WILLARD WALLER. New York: Dryden Press, 

1940. Pp. 51. $0.50. 

We have here a vivid picture of what war does to the family, sketched 
against the background of what war does to society in general. The pic- 
ture shows extreme disorganization. In wartime millions of families are 
broken up by conscription, evacuation, or death. A great many persons 
replace the established moral code with a short-term hedonistic pattern 
of life; witness the increase in prostitution and in noncommercial sex 
immorality. The casualties of war unbalance the sex ratio, which means 
the denial of monogamous marriage to thousands of women. Marriages 
that do occur during wartime and in the period immediately following a 
war are relatively unstable. 

Waller’s social conscience leads him to extreme judgments. When war 
comes, writes Waller, “the morality of the family crumbles” (p.1); ‘‘the 
mores are shattered” (p. 26); “morality is dissolved” (p. 33). Strong 
verbs, these. Also there is insufficient recognition that while war dis- 
locates and disorganizes the group in certain respects, in other ways it has 
an organizing effect. Just as studies of the effect of the depression on 
family life show that unemployment is often a unifying force, just so the 
crisis of war may serve to unite families in greater loyalty, self-sacrifice,and 
devotion. This may be observed without implying that war is essentially 
good. Moreover, some of the disorganizing effects of war are only tem- 
porary and pass with the return of peace. The family and monogamous 
mores have survived many wars. While it is not intended to suggest that 
these mores have not changed, certainly there have been no such perma- 
nent and prominent changes in family organization as, let us say, in 
industry and the state. 

These limitations notwithstanding, we are indebted to Waller for a 
pioneering effort to treat sociologically a subject of great practical 
significance. 

M. F. NIMKOFF 

Bucknell University 


Jurisprudence. By EDGAR BODENHEIMER. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Pp. xiv+357. $3.50. 


This book is simultaneously a contribution to the present revival of 
natural-law ideas and a comprehensive text on jurisprudential theories 
from the Greeks to American realism, neo-Thomism, and racism. Deeply 
concerned with the present struggle between democracy and despotism, 
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Bodenheimer attributes a share in having brought about this present 
situation to the jurists of the positivist school. In defining law simply as 
a complex of imperative norms of the sovereign, these jurists are said to 
have emptied the law of all ethical content and to have provided un- 
scrupulous despots with a justification of their systems of tyranny. The 
author does not stand alone in this belief, which, however, is hardly justi- 
fied in the opinion of the reviewer. The so-called “‘positivist’’ writings are 
not concerned with moral issues but with descriptive and analytical 
statements about the function of law in society and the logical structure 
of its rules. Their authors cannot be made responsible for an abuse of 
their works by political propagandists. While Bodenheimer and other 
recent writers are right when they emphasize that mere description is not 
enough in the present situation and that jurists ought to take an active 
part in the discussion of the good society, their position in that discussion 
will be weak if they fail to distinguish between description and analysis of 
the law that is and rational elaboration of the law that ought to be. 
The perennial disputes of jurisprudence and political science can ail be 
viewed as being centered around one central problem, which is presented 
by an antinomy: Society, in order to keep going, must intrust some of 
its members with power; power, however, bearing within itself the temp- 
tation of abuse endangers society. How can social power be so organized 
that it efficiently safeguards peace, order, and common enterprise without 
becoming a tool of abuse within the hands of those to whom it is in- 
trusted? According to Bodenheimer, the means developed to that end 
is law which he defines as the limitation of power through general norms 
of conduct. This limitation of power is said to work in two directions: it 
curbs the power not only of the government but also of private individuals 
and their combines. Only that system of norms is declared to be law that 
at least tends toward achieving the mean between anarchy and despot- 
ism. “‘Law in its purest and most perfect form’’ is said to be “realized in 
a social order in which the possibility of abuse of power by private in- 
dividuals as well as by the government is reduced to a minimum.” One 
may object to the method of an author who starts with a definition of the 
ways and means by which the good society ought to be achieved. When 
law is defined as equivalent to “‘good law” phenomena are necessarily 
excluded which are called law in common parlance, in the terminology of 
the lawyers and in sociology. The author may perhaps answer that he 
would not deny the euphonious epitheton law to any system in which 
some tendency at least can be discovered to curb governmental power, 
and that he would withhold it only from a system of unbridled anarchy or 
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despotism. The dynamic way in which the problem is stated by Boden- 
heimer offers a convenient framework for the critical discussion of juri- 
prudential theories. It is the special merit of his book that the beliefs, 
hopes, and doctrines of the great thinkers appear not as lifeless abstrac- 
tions or as dead weight of the past, but as living contributions to a con- 
tinuing discussion in which even such problems of the day as those of 
administrative law, business control, wage regulation, etc., appear as 
peculiar expressions of recurrent issues. In reviewing and criticizing the 
various types of jurisprudence the author succeeds in presenting a well- 
rounded picture of the law-shaping forces and especially of the influence 
of ideas and ideals upon the life of the law. 

In a book which covers so wide a field, it is easy to discover oversimpli- 
fications and overgeneralizations, but the author, in his lively and suc- 
cinct presentation, catches the essential points and shows clearly the con- 
tribution of each jurist to the great tradition and discussion. The author’s 
own observations present new and fine insights, for instance, in his pas- 
sages on the correlations between economic structure and law in ancient 
Rome, in the elegant comparison of the spirit of classical Roman law and 
Anglo-American common law, in his discussion and critique of the neo- 
Thomists and French institutionalists, and even in the chapters on such 
well-known theories as those of the natural-law school of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 


Max RHEINSTEIN 
University of Chicago 


Race: Science and Politics. By RuTH BENEDICT. New York: Modern 

Age Books, 1940. Pp. 247. $2.50. 

A polemic in the field of race and culture might seem to call for no 
scholarly attention. But the basic nature of this area of sociological study, 
aside from the present extensive political and administrative activity, 
gives even an ephemeral publication a significance that it otherwise 
might not have. 

The book is concerned to distinguish between races as biological 
realities and the body of doctrine and dogma that operates to define and 
control interracial contacts and relations and to expose the scientific 
fallacies and sinister motives of the racialists. The Foreword presents one 
aspect or interpretation of the doctrine of racial inequality—that which 
emphasizes the utilization of the doctrine in the conflict of groups. The 
second part of the volume discusses the independence of race and culture, 
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racial classifications, the migrations and minglings of peoples, heredity, 
and questions of racial superiority. The third part of the book is given 
over to a refutation of the doctrines of racial inequality—including impu- 
tations of questionable motives to those who propagate the doctrines— 
and to a discussion of racial prejudices. 

The book is apparently intended to inform and indoctrinate the lay- 
man rather than to present material for the student. At any rate it con- 
tains little or no theoretical matter that has not been commonplace 
among social scholars for a full generation. It should be judged, therefore, 
in terms of its educational effectiveness and in terms of its success in 
popularizing scientific findings and points of view. 

It may appear gratuitiously ungracious to take note of minor defi- 
ciencies in a popular volume that is, in many respects, sound and scien- 
tifically reputable. But if a book that purports to bring a scholarly posi- 
tion or a body of scientific knowledge to the attention of the lay public 
is to be genuinely valuable, it must measure up to certain simple but 
definite standards. The problem must be given an adequate presentation; 
the factual statements must be accurate in detail; the organization of 
ideas must be simple and progressive; the basic concepts must be clearly 
and unequivocally defined and consistently used; the position of oppo- 
nents must be fairly and adequately stated; and the language of exposi- 
tion must be clear and direct. 

In some of these respects the present volume is only partially success- 
ful; it has obvious earmarks of hasty preparation. It is unfortunate to 
state that the Chinese have slanting eyes, or to say that the Mongoloid 
eye is ‘‘typical’’ of Asiatics. The statement that ‘‘no people of high 
civilization have been racially pure” is probably quite true, but it defi- 
nitely is not ‘the answer” to the assertion that ‘‘pure race is the secret of 
great civilizations.” The biological doctrine of acquired characters is 
commonly attributed to Lamarck rather than to Darwin. One wonders 
at the statement that racial beliefs cannot be scientifically investigated, 
that they can be studied only historically. The position that racial antip- 
athies exist may not be true, but it is not disproved by citing the fact 
of racial intermixture. The variations in the definition of race, taken 
with the statements about and the use of the concept, are not con- 
ducive to clear popular understanding: race is a classification, a fact, a 
homogeneous population, an inbred group, an abstraction, a biological 
type, etc. Paul et Virginie was written by Jacques Henri Bernardinde de 
Saint Pierre, not by Chateaubriand, and it is not “‘a fanciful tale of the 
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Noble Red Man.” The sociological postulate concerning the importance 
of high visibility in understanding racial prejudice is misunderstood and 
criticized on the basis of the inadequate statement. The old stock breeders’ 
doctrine of ‘“‘hybrid vigor’’ is not in good repute in biological science; to 
assert or assume that it has the status of an established fact and use it asa 
major premise for an argument or conclusion falls somewhat short of good 
scientific procedure. It is unfortunate that such items should appear, and 
it is particularly unfortunate that they should appear in a publication 
directed toward a lay audience that is so largely concerned to expose 
racial fallacies. 

A long section of the book is given to“‘A Natural History of Racism.” 
(“‘Racism” is used throughout the book as a descriptive epithet designat- 
ing beliefs, dogmas, doctrines, theories, etc., that advance biological and 
racial facts in explanation of cultural realities.) Early in the discussion 
one finds the dogmatic statement that the content of “racism” cannot be 
scientifically investigated, it can be studied only historically. If so, the 
title of the section is a gross misnomer. “‘A natural history” implies the 
existence of a natural process, a developmental sequence that is invariable 
and irreversible, a series of stages in which each stage is evolved from that 
which precedes and in turn evolves into that which follows—something 
analogous to the growth history of a plant from the germination of the 
seed to the ripening of its seed and its death. Historical study, on the 
other hand, takes account of—is largely concerned with—the fortuitous 
circumstances that determine specific events. The chapter itself is 
essentially historical. No effort is made to trace a cycle of development 
or to understand race prejudice and conflict as natural phenomena. They 
lie outside the orbit of scientific study; they are invented as instruments 
of exploitation; they are things to be destroyed rather than phenomena 
to be understood. 

This general point of view is the major weakness of the volume. In the 
absence of developmental process, there is no basis for understanding, 
hence no basis for rational direction or control. In consequence, the final 
pages of the volume become evangelical. We must “strongly resolve” to 
improve social conditions; unsatisfactory things can be done away with; 
the elimination of race conflict is a task of ‘‘social engineering”; the pro- © 
- gram that will avail is calied “making democracy work”; we must prove 
the faith of the founding fathers. The basic point of view also accounts 
in large part for the essentially negative position of the author. The book 
demolishes more or less successfully the popular racial dogmas. But it 
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has little beyond moral preachments to offer in place of the positive doc- 
trines and programs of the racialists. And moral preachments are no 
more effective in social than in physical reality; they are magical formulas 
rather than scientific principles. 


E. B. REUTER 
University of Iowa 


The Social Function of Science. By J. D. BERNAL. New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1939. Pp. xvi+482. $3.50. 

For some centuries natural scientists have largely ignored the relation- 
ships between their science and society. The self-righteousness of the 
ascetic artisan who had done his immediate job and had done it well 
proved impervious to any sociological perspective on this work. More 
recently, a changing social structure, which aroused Frankensteinian 
guilt-feelings and a correlated sense of social responsibility, has induced 
a considerable body of scientists to consider the social role of science. 
The more articulate of these have been largely influenced by Marxist 
thought. This movement, initiated in the U.S.S.R. and developed in 
England, has enlisted the services of such men as Sir F. Gowland Hop- 
kins, Hall, Huxley, Soddy, Needham, J. B. S. Haldane, Levy, Hogben, 
and Blackett. A leading figure in this group, the London physicist Bernal, 
has written a book of the first importance, a book whose occasional defects 
only accentuate its basic worth. 

The volume is divided into two major parts, the first of which deals 
with “what science does.” An essay on the historical development of 
science develops the primary theme that science is an institution which 
stands in complex relationships with other institutions; relationships 
which vary concretely in different social structures. This is followed by 
detailed examination of the actual organization of scientific research in 
the universities, governmental services (war, industry, agriculture, 
health) and industries of Britain. The direction of this research by budg- 
etary control rather than by the theoretical significance of the problem is 
clearly demonstrated. The sources of inefficiency in the current organiza- 
tion of British science are found to center about the inadequacy of budgets 
(the entire budget for research in 1934 was 3 per cent of what was spent on 
tobacco) ; the absence of mechanisms for effectively co-ordinating research 
in different university laboratories; the excessive bureaucratization of 
government research; the atmosphere of secrecy in industrial research 
which often precludes interaction with other workers in the field; the 
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inefficient methods of recruiting industrial scientists; gerontocratic con- 
trol of research administration; the sentiment of personal integrity of 
scientists as an obstacle to the adequate organization of research; the 
haphazard proliferation of scientific publications (partly attested by a 
world-total of 33,000 different scientific periodicals in 1934). The analysis 
of the application of science stresses the economic sources of the stifling 
of research, the suppression of technological innovation and the decided 
bias toward improving production goods rather than consumers’ goods. 
Throughout, Bernal properly distinguishes between the effects of science 
in certain social structures and its “inevitable” effects; the two are by no 
means identical. An all too brief but valuable canvass of the status of 
science in the various nations of the world rounds out this section of the 
book. 


_ Against this background of the existing state of affairs, Bernal designs ~ 


a plan for improving the contributions of science to “human welfare”— 
“‘what science could do.” It is avowedly an attempt at social engineering. 
The exacting detail of this plan can scarcely be summarized in this re- 
view; it can only be said that Bernal has presented the most complete 
and apparently well-grounded program that has appeared since the days 
of the founders of the Royal Society in the seventeenth century. 

The book contributes a great body of substantive materials in a field 
which has long needed cultivation. It would be ungracious to suggest 
that the physicist-author has failed to interpret these materials sociologi- 
cally or has done so in an excessively simplified fashion—ce n’est pas son 
métier. This task may rather be conceived as a challenge to the sociologist 
of science who has all too often divorced theoretical speculation from 
empirical investigation. 

RoBERT K. MERTON 
Tulane University 


The Philosophy of Physical Science. By StR ARTHUR EppinctTon. (Tarner 
Lectures, 1938.) New York: Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. ix+230. 
$2.50. 


Whether the philosophy of physical science is necessarily different from 
the philosophy of social science is a question of considerable contempo- 
rary interest. This latest pronouncement of Eddington is, therefore, of 
interest to sociologists. Especially is this true because his previous work, 
often contextually garbled, is frequently mentioned in treatises on the 
social sciences. The present work deals not so much with the nature of the 
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physical world as with the nature of physical knowledge. This is the ques- 
tion that chiefly concerns us in regard to the problems of a unified science. 

The principal fault of this, as of the author’s other philosophical works, 
is its failure to define explicitly certain terms which have connotations in 
general philosophy, or at least in general discourse, which are radically 
different from the meanings which he attaches to them. Consider, for 
example, his use of such terms as “subjective,” “objective,” “a priori 
knowledge,” “‘spiritual,” ‘‘values,”’ etc. The book is indeed an excellent 
illustration of the mischief which such terms, with all their prescientific 
connotations, can do in an otherwise profound and valuable work. The 
author has gone very far toward ridding himself in his own field of the 
customary metaphysical implications of those terms, but he clings to the 
words themselves and implies that in the social field they must be retained 


& with their ancient meanings. One can do no better in this connection than 


to call the reader’s attention to John Dewey’s recent and devastating ap- 
praisal of the ancient and futile discussions that have centered around 
these obsolete concepts." 

Against some of the more glaring possible misinterpretations, Edding- 
ton has himself made explicit though inconspicuous reservation. The ex- 
tensive references to “a priori knowledge” and “selective subjectivism” 
in physical theory will doubtless seem important to the superficial reader, 
not to mention those who seek ‘“‘spiritual’”’ solace in the indeterminancy 
principle and other recent developments in physics. Yet there is not in 
actual fact the slightest ground for such cheer in the sense of support for 
a theory of knowledge transcending sensory experience. Let those who 
would hopefully find defense for the latter position in the present work 
reflect upon the following passage: 

To be quite explicit—epistemological or a priori knowledge is prior to the 
carrying out of the observations, but not prior to the development of a plan of 
observation. As physical knowledge, it is necessarily an assertion of the results 
of observations imagined to be carried out. To the question whether it can be re- 
garded as independent of observational experience altogether, we must, I think, 
answer no. A person without observational experience at all, and without that in- 
direct knowledge of observational experience which he might gain by communica- 
tion with his fellows, could not possibly attach meaning to the terms in which epis- 
temological knowledge, like other physical knowledge, is expressed; and it would be 
impossible to put it into any other form which would have a meaning for him. 
We must grant then that the deduction of a law of nature from epistemological con- 
siderations implies antecedent observational experience [pp. 24-25; italics mine]. 


tSee P. A. Schilpp (ed.), The Philosophy of John Dewey (Evanston: Northwestern 
University Press, 1939), pp. 524 and 543; also “Theory of Valuation,” International 
Encyclopedia of Unified Science (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939). 
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The author’s lyrical, literary, and liturgical lapses are confined for the 
most part to closing paragraphs of chapters, such as a lecturer is expected 
to make to bring a mundane subject to a graceful close (see pp. 26, 27, 69, 
222-23). Chapter xii (“The Beginnings of Knowledge’’) can also be omit- 
ted as antiquated psychology which G. H. Mead and others have ren- 
dered superfluous. 

The rest of the book is a profound and brilliant analysis of the episte- 
mological foundations of modern physical science. These foundations are 
equally fundamental and valid for the social sciences. We can do no bet- 
ter than quote: 


By defining the physical universe and the physical objects which constitute 
it as the theme of a specified body of knowledge, and not as things possessing a 
property of existence elusive of definition, we free the foundations of physics 
from suspicion of metaphysical contamination. This type of definition is char- 
acteristic of the epistemological approach, which takes knowledge as the start- 
ing point rather than an existent entity of which we have somehow to obtain 
knowledge. . . . [p. 3]. Every item of physical knowledge must therefore be an 
assertion of what has been or would be the result of carrying out a specified observa- 
tional procedure. . . . [p. 10]. 

GrorcE A. LUNDBERG 
Bennington College 


The Plans of Men. By LEonarD W. Doos. New Haven: Institute of 
Human Relations, Yale University Press, 1940. Pp. xiii+-411. $3.00. 


If “planners” derive little practical benefit from this book, the reason 
must lie partly in its theoretical inadequacy. Planning is so broadly 
defined as to include all attempts to achieve an end, so that the essential 
problem comes to embrace the entire field of purposive human action. 
The author, however, overlooks some crucial issues and important con- 
tributions to this field. Shifting between drives and ends, and setting 
forth the familiar frustration-aggression analysis, he seemingly derives 
human ends from the presumably organic needs of the individual in the 
external environment. But since an obviously large portion of ends are 
not so derived, he introduces an ethical principle of his own—namely, 
that ends should be so derived. Ends and values, he believes, can be 
“found”’ by science or at least the “true” ones (“really desirable values” 
which lead to gratification), while the others can be labeled as illusions 
(‘‘a delusional scheme of values’’ which leads to ‘rustration). His analytic 
position, vulnerable in the light of recent work, is thus positivistic, or 
utilitarian, and serves essentially to rationalize a hedonistic ethic. De- 
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parting from this ethical position, he devotes more space to settling what 
ought to be planned for than to analyzing the techniques by which ends 
are actually attained. 

In addition to its dubious theoretical structure, the book is verbose, 
repetitive, and prone to elaborate the obvious. One may raise a serious 
question as to why the Institute sponsors this sort of work and the Yale 
University Press sees fit to publish it. Perhaps it will alleviate the re- 
gretted sharpness of these comments to say that the reviewer believes all 
concerned to be capable of better things. 


KINGSLEY Davis 
Pennsylvania State College 


Major Social Institutions. By CONSTANTINE PANUNzIO. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1939. Pp. xxii+609. $3.50. 

To the sociologist seeking a text which meets the requirements of a 
basic course, this book has much to offer. Focusing attention on con- 
temporary American civilization and dealing lightly with problems of 
origin, it presents a comprehensive study of eight major institutions: 
marriage, family, education, recreation, religion, government, the eco- 
nomic system, and science (a “nascent institution’), By interpreting na- 
ture, race, and culture as the “originating and conditioning factors” and 
social dynamics as the “modes of operation” of the social institutional 
order, Professor Panunzio manages to include most of the material usu- 
ally found in introductory texts. 

As a treatise on social institutions, the book leaves much to be desired. 
Closely following the Sumner-Keller tradition, the analysis of the concept 
of institutions does not extend very far beyond the definition: “Social 
institutions [are] those systems of concepts, usages, associations, and in- 
struments which, arising from the experiences of mankind, order and 
regulate the activities of human beings which are necessary to the satis- 
faction of basic needs” (p. 27). Searching for a more cogent definition 
we find that “an institution is a complex in and through which human 
relationships function toward given ends....” (p. 25). Here, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, lies one of the main problems of sociology. Are 
the ends with which institutions are concerned merely “given” or are they 
defined by the institution? Does not the institution of the family enhance 
certain ends and rule out others? The chapter on the family implies that 
ends are limited by the institution. Should the ends be defined by the 
institution, it follows that they are structured in the institution. Logically 
this leads to the difficult problem of integration, to the relationship be- 
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tween institutions and the relationship between the end: they embody. 
Unfortunately, the whole matter of ends is discussed only in a brief 
chapter entitled “Teleology or the Pursuit of Goals.” All too summarily 
this chapter deals with Messianism, Progress, Nationalism, and Marxism 
as the main teleological goals. It is to be doubted that contemporary 
ends can be fitted into this narrow mold. Given more insight into the 
structure of ends embodied in institutions, it may be possible to see the 
order assumed to exist in social] institutions. 


Smith College 


Die Peripheren: Ein Kapitel Soziologie (“Marginal People”). By Ernst 
GrUNFELD. Amsterdam: N. V. Noord-Hollandsche Uitgevers, Mij., 
1939. Pp. 102. 

“Around the kernel of any social group lies a broad belt of persons 
who belong neither to one side nor to the other. .... Peripheral people 
are all those who are peripheral with reference to a social structure, so 
that their adherence to this structure as well as to others is weakened 
or dissolved” (pp. 1 and 2). In these terms the author introduces his 
incisive and systematic essay on what American sociologists call the “mar- 
ginal man.” 

He gives his concept, Die Peripheren, a broader reference than is con- 
ventionally given the marginal man, which usually refers only to cul- 
tural or racial hybrids. Griinfeld considers the cultural hybrid as but 
one of many kinds of people half in, half out of some social stratum, 
some ethnic group, or whatever, whether by choice or force of circum- 
stance. He has made a catalogue of typical peripheral people, including 
not only people outwardly strange, but those—such as cripples, the 
declassés, failures, fanatics, and Bohemians—who might, but for indi- 
vidual peculiarities, have been normal and accepted members of some 
group. Inward disposition, as well as outward and inevitable circum- 
stance, can make a person marginal. 

A critic might say that the author introduces no new subject matter, 
and that he apparently lacked knowledge of American literature on the 
marginal man. This is of small consequence. For he has done a needful 
thing in broadening and deepening the reference of the concept of the 
marginal man. Written in England by an exiled German economist, 
and published posthumously in Holland, the work is evidently the fruit 
of long reflection on the part of an intelligent peripheral man. 


Everett C. HuGHES 


NEAL B. DENoop 


University of Chicago 
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The Power of the Charlatan. By GRETE DE FRANCESCO. Translated from 
the German by Mrrram BEearp. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1939. Pp. viii+-288. $3.75. 

Drawing upon contemporary documents, the author treats of the al- 
chemists (especially of one Bragadini who was hired by hardheaded 
Venetian senators to save the city from a financial crisis) ; the evolution 
of the medicine show; the courtier charlatans of the eighteenth century, 
who mixed science and magic in high circles; and the charlatans who, in 
the period of the enlightenment, used the marvels of technology as their 
bait. The most is made of engravings and etchings which contemporary 
cynics made of charlatans and their audiences of the market place. 

The book abounds in hypotheses concerning the susceptibility of 
people to false rather than to true keepers of the mysteries of healing 
and science. Some of them are doubtless sound hypotheses, but none is 
proved. The general picture given of the charlatan is interesting and 
convincing. Always actors, generally champions of the people (in speech 
at least), sometimes men of science equal to the orthodox physicians of 
the day (whom they vilify), and invariably wanderers, the charlatans 
remind one of the splendiferous father of George Meredith’s Harry Rich- 
mond. 

The book should be read by all those who are interested in the rela- 
tions between the keepers of the mysteries—scientific or otherwise—and 
the masses whom they serve “‘and/or’’ exploit. 


C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


Old-Age Security. By MARGARET GRANT. Washington: Social Science 
Research Council, 1939. Pp. xiii+-261. $2.50. 


The Administration of Old Age Assistance. By RoBEeRT T. LANSDALE, 
EuizABETH Lonc, AGNES LEISsy, and Byron T. Hippte. Chicago: 
Public Administration Service, 1939. Pp. xiv+345. 

Old-Age Security ‘“‘was undertaken as a result of the opinion of the 
Committee on Social Security [of the Social Science Research Council] 
that an analysis of the methods or devices that have been adopted by 
selected foreign countries in dealing with the financial problems of con- 
tributory old-age insurance and in providing various types of noncon- 
tributory old-age assistance or pensions or relief would throw much light 
upon parallel problems in the United States.” The book presents a de- 
tailed history of old age security systems in seven countries where such 
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systems have been established for a considerable period. The problems 
are discussed not only from the viewpoint of financing but also from that 
of administration. Two main forms of old age assistance are described, 
the noncontributory pension and contributory old age insurance. An 
interesting chapter on the relation between old age needs and population 
changes is included. 

The Administration of Old Age Assistance owes its initiation to the 
Committee on Public Administration of the Social Science Research 
Council. For anyone who wishes to know how all or any part of the 
federal old age assistance program works, this is the book to read. Every 
relevant matter is dealt with from the functions of the Social Security 
Board to the interview between the social worker and the individual 
applicant for a pension, the experience of twelve widely scattered states 
being drawn upon as the basis for the study. 


Cart M. RosENQUIST 
University of Texas 


New Facts on Mental Disorders. By Net A. Dayton. Baltimore: 

Charles C. Thomas, 1940. Pp. xxxiv+486. $4.50. 

The “new facts” come from an examination of 89,190 admissions to 
Massachusetts mental hospitals during the years 1917-33. Instead of 
seeking material on a set of problems from every possible source, the 
author mainly contended himself with exploiting the Massachusetts 
data. The admissions are analyzed to show the relationship to mental 
disorders of age, nativity, alcohol, marital status, and other such con- 
ventional indices. The findings are for the most part in line with similar 
studies. No general picture emerges, but some of the analysis bears on 
such questions as: How did war, prohibition, and depression affect the 
incidence of mental disorder? To what extent are there trends in diag- 
nosis? Are mental disorders increasing? and the like. Answers to such 
general questions cannot be satisfactorily found in a sample as limited as 
is the Massachusetts sample. There is reference to other studies, but 
documentation is all but lacking, and there is no bibliography. Those 
who seek to know if mental disorders are increasing would profit more 
by reading the publications of Ellen Winston than by consulting this 
work. 

A comment is in order on the assertion made in other discussions as 
well as this study—that since the trends of hospitalization during the 
war and the depressions showed little response to the catastrophes, “the 
great mass of the population possesses a mental balance that is truly re- 
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markable.” The author asks what the buffer is between disasters and 
the development of mental disorder. The question implies the “‘stress- 
and-strain” idea of the connection between environment and insanity, 
which appears in standard psychiatric textbooks. In general, however, 
the published studies have indicated no very large connection between 
obvious hardships of life and insanity incidence. Interpretations vary 
from Dr. Dayton’s admiration of the mental balance in the population 
to a rejection of experience as a significant factor. But there is available 
now abundant evidence that for several of the most common forms of 
mental disorder the conspicuous environmental factor is not unusual 
stress and strain but the opposite—overprotection and isolation—which 
produces personalities so fragile that the slight strains of normal times 
are as disorganizing as any others. 
Rosert E, L, Faris 
Bryn Mawr College 


Financing Economic Security in the United States. By WILLIAM WITHERS. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1939. Pp. x+210. $2.75. 
The book discusses the development of revenue expenditures for wel- 

fare purposes, considers the question of the revenue capacity of the nation 
and of the states and local governments today for relief and social se- 
curity, and gives suggestions concerning the future of taxation for public 
welfare purposes. A careful selection of statistical material and a smart 
marshaling of facts and figures, intelligibly presented and simply written, 
adds much to the value of the work. The discussion of the taxable capac- 
ity of states is suggestive and represents one of the best collections of 
sources on this technical question. 

The author expresses a preference for progressive taxation as a more 
flexible means for carrying on an even greater load of public welfare 
expenditures if that should prove necessary. His opinion, however, that 
substantially greater expenditures for welfare purposes could readily be 
carried on with adjustment of present modes and rates of taxation, is a 
much more controversial question among revenue experts than his analy- 
sis indicates. 

Professor Withers sees clearly the economic implication of political 
issues with reference to the current demand for a return of relief adminis- 
tration (including ‘‘works progress” expenditures) entirely to the states. 
He points out that the problem is not merely an administrative or politi- 
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cal one but an economic and a regional one since the tax systems of the 
states are more regressive than the federal tax system, and consequently 
the reallocation of this function to the states would result in the redis- 
tributing of the tax burden to groups that are already less progressively 
taxed than under the federal system. 
ALBERT LEPAWSKY 
Chicago 


Essays in Polynesian Ethnology. By R. W. Witttamson. Edited by 
Ratpu Pippincton. Cambridge, Eng.: University Press, 1939. Pp. 
xlii+373. $7.00. 


This volume is the final posthumous publication of material gathered 
by Williamson, whose portion of the book is mainly a digest of early 
accounts of warfare and kava drinking in Central Polynesia, of the Arioi 
society of the Society Islands, and of the customs centering about sex, 
courtship, and infanticide in, those islands and elsewhere in Polynesia. 
The method of presentation is similar to that followed by Williamson in 
his earlier works. The chapter on warfare, for example, is divided into a 
number of topics, under each of which the practices of various societies 
in Central Polynesia are discussed. Material from each society is thus 
scattered throughout the chapter; it is a sort of culture-trait list in essay 
form. This technique was good for Williamson’s purpose: to evaluate 
the reconstructions of Polynesian history offered by various ethnologists 
on the basis of comparing abstracted “culture traits.”” But for the “func- 
tional” anthropologist, intezested in the context and interrelations of 
social behavior rather than in discrete particles of culture, Williamson’s 
organization of his factual material decreases its usefulness. 

In my opinion, the editor’s critique of the historical methods of ethnolo- 
gists is the most important part of the book. He points out that the ob- 
jections of social anthropologists (“functionalists”) to the so-called his- 
tories of preliterate peoples generally offered by ethnologists are objec- 
tions, not to historical study per se, but to the unverifiable and unreliable 
results attained by standard ethnological procedure. 

Piddington confines his criticisms to Polynesian history. But his stric- 
tures apply equally to reconstructions of the histories of preliterate 
peoples elsewhere in the world. 

WECKLER 
Chicago 
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Parenthood in a Democracy. By MARGARET Licuty and LEroy E. Bow- 
MAN. Published for the Robert E. Simon Memorial Foundation. New 
York: Parents’ Institute, 1939. Pp. x+236. $1.50. 

When urban life became so complex that primary contacts between 
parents and teachers failed, local parents’ associations developed which 
concerned themselves with the problems of an individual school. But 
further development of metropolitan conditions made local associations, 
still on the neighborhood level, ineffective. As a result a typically urban 
institution developed—a union of local parents’ associations in which 
the local associations were represented by delegates. Here was an interest 
group, on a secondary level, which soon employed a professional staff 
to carry out its purposes. It dealt with problems and policies for the 
city as a whole rather than with the problems of an individual school. 

Part I gives a factual statement of the development of the United 
Parents Associations. Part II analyzes the purposes and the sociological 
process of growth. 

The book should be of interest to anyone studying the shift from 
primary to secondary contacts in urban life or the shift of functions from 
the family to extra-family institutions. 


Rockford, Illinois 


SHONLE CAVAN 


Sexual Pathology: A Study of Derangements of the Sexual Instinct. By 
Macnus Authorized translation by JERoME Grsss. Rev. 
ed. New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 1940. Pp. 368. $2.95. 


Undoubtedly Dr. Hirschfeld, now deceased, should be placed among 
the great sexologists, in company with Kraaft-Ebing, Forel, and Ellis. 
In the present translated, revised, and condensed work, three phases of 
the psychopathia sexualis are considered: sexual fetishism, hypereroti- 
cism, and impotency. 

The work is to be highly commended for its paucity of unwarranted 
and antiquated contentions. The point of view is acceptably modern. 
Much situational conditioning is taken into account, although the con- 
stitutional, physiological, and pathological conditions appear to be given 
the major place of explanation. 

The study of pathology of sex behavior is based on a wide assortment 
of reported and reputed observations which have come to the attention 
of physicians specializing in this field. There is no way to tell, except by 
word from the specialists, how usual or unusual is a certain form of sex 
behavior, because there is no consistent, uniform reporting of such cases. 
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The ecology of sex pathology is consequently not obtainable. Neither are 
the sex, age, nativity, nationality, race, class, and marital liabilities de- 
terminable. And the etiology of sex pathology is built up out of rather 
superficial examination of private cases. 

In the areas of hypereroticism and impotency, the pathological evi- 
dently can only be judged by the distance away from the expected or 
usual. However, in the area of sex fetishism the abnormal is determined 
by two criteria mentioned by Hirschfeld: exclusive concentration of at- 
tention on the fetish and sex relief through the agency of the fetish rather 
than through intercourse. 


WALTER C. RECKLESS 
Vanderbilt University 


The Psychology of Exceptional Children. By Kart C. Garrison. New 
York: Ronald Press Co., 1940. Pp. xiii+351. $3.25. 


The Personality Structure of Stuttering. By JaMEs F. BENDER. New York: 

Pitman Publishing Corp., 1939. Pp. xvit+189. $2.00. 

The category of exceptional children includes not only the gifted but 
also the retarded and the physically handicapped. Garrison’s work is a 
textbook in individual differences for students of education, dealing with 
the problems of these children. Since the literature on these topics can- 
not be fully cited in the space used, the author selected on the basis of 
his judgment, and doubtless with reference to the function of the book 
in education courses. For anything more than an introduction to the 
subject one must go beyond this work. 

Bender brings together a quantity of material on stutterers, but can 
hardly claim to have a successful statement of the personality structure 
of stuttering. The material shows that stutterers differ in many respects 
from the control populations—in physique, biochemistry, vasomotor 
conditions, mentality, temperament, and personality, and that these form 
something of a general pattern. The composite stutterer would be lean, 
introverted, biochemically unbalanced in various respects, atypical in 
reflexes, breathing, and voluntary movements, is left-handed or ambi- | 
dextrous, somewhat nervous, relatively unsociable, and occasionally feels 
just miserable. Why these traits cluster is not made clear. What causes 
stuttering is not answered because too many answers are given. The 
author summarizes the claims made by the representatives of the estab- 
lished schools: heredity is given credit by many authorities; endocrine 
disturbance is blamed by several; more than one suggest that fixation of 
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The Agrarian Revival. By Russet Lorp. New York: American Association 
for Adult Education, 1939. Pp. vii+236. $1.50. 

This book relates the history of adult education in the open country of the 
United States. The author writes from the vantage point of an editorial em- 
ployee of a state agricultural college in the decade of the twenties, followed by 
years of work as a roving agricultural reporter. He describes the county agent 
in terms of the journalist who knows the men, movements, and science of which 
he writes. He rode the back roads with the county workers before he sat down 
with the administrators to see what it is all about. Because agriculture had 
a head start in adult education the author thinks that university administra- 
tors can learn from this field of adult learning much that will be useful in the 


fields of labor, commerce, and even university education. 
MERTON OYLER 
University of Kentucky 


Studies in Infant Behavior. V. By RuTH KLEIN LEDERER and JANET REDFIELD. 
(“University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare,” Vol. XVI, No. 2.) Iowa 
City: University of Iowa Press, 1939. Pp. 157. 

These two studies are carefully made, and the conclusions are properly very 
modestly stated, as the advance over previous knowledge is slight. The first 
study includes a test for handedness which appears to be adequate and material 
supporting the hypothesis that social influence may account for some handed- 
ness. The second supports previous evidence that newborn infants are sensitive 
to light, and to degrees of light, and that the common effect of light is to in- 
hibit activity. 


McGill University 


Rosert E. L. Faris 


Brooklyn Village, 1816-1834. By RALPH FostER WELD. New York: Columbia 

University Press, 1938. Pp. xx+362. $3.50. 

Emphasis is put upon the institutions of the growing village of Brooklyn 
in the period mentioned. The village charter and political organization; reli- 
gious institutions, and their relation to reform and sectarian movements; the 
press, and the role of the editors in local life; the schools, libraries and the 
lyceum—these are the institutions treated. The work is done with due, but 
informal, attention to the principle that the function of an institution is its 
part in maintaining the society of which it is a part. 


Incomes from Independent Professional Practice, 1929-1936. By SIMON KUZNETS 
and Mitton FrirepMAN. New York: National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search Bulletin 72-73, February 5, 1939. Pp. 32. $0.50. 

The samples studied are from the following professions: physicians, dentists, 
lawyers, certified public accountants, and consulting engineers. The net in- 
comes of practitioners of five professions are compared. The trend through the 
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years concerned is compared with other indices of economic conditions. The 
inequalities within the given professions are analyzed. Following all this, the 
authors make an extensive and painstaking attempt to account for the fact 
that physicians make more money than do dentists. Their conclusion is that 
this difference continues to exist mainly because of restriction of entry to the 
profession of medicine. 


Locating the Rural Community. By Dwicut SANDERSON. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cor- 
nell Agricultural Extension Bulletin 413, June, 1939. Pp. 18. 


This revision of the 1920 edition retains its definitions of the American rural 
community and incorporates the findings of recent rural community mapping 
projects of agencies within the state. “The reorganization of the school dis- 
tricts will create a new pattern for rural society, not only for today but for 
generations to come..... ” Written for rural New York, the bulletin gives 
little hint of the regional differences in American rural communities, discussed 
elsewhere by the author. 


An Introduction to Philippine Social Science. By Maximo M. Kataw. Rev. 
ed. Manila: Philippine Education Co., 1939. Pp. x+790. 

This is a third edition of the work of the same title, originally published in 
1933, “bringing facts and figures up-to-date.”’ It is written as a text for general 
social-science courses in Filipino educational institutions and is primarily de- 
voted to factual and historical details concerning familial, economic, nationalis- 
tic, and governmental institutions in the Phillipine Islands. Sociologists may 
be interested in its treatment, from a Filipino point of view, of the history of 
Filipino nationalism. 


ABSTRACTS OF PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE 


The persons who have aided in the preparation of the material for this issue are: 
Hurbert Bonner, Frederick Elkin, Erich Rosenthal, Joan Schutz, and Samuel M. 
Strong. The numerals and letters appearing after each abstract correspond to the 
items in the following scheme of classification: 


I. THEORETICAL SOCIOLOGY e) The State and Political Process 

a) Sociological Theory f) The School and Education 

b) History of Sociology g) Economic Institutions 

c) Methods of Research h) Voluntary Associations 

d) The Teaching of Sociology . PopuLaTION AND Human Eco.ocy 
. SOCIAL PsyCHOLOGY a) Demography 

a) Human Nature and Personality b) Ecology 

b) Collective Behavior c) The Rural and the Urban Com- 
. SOCIAL ORGANIZATION munity 

a) The Family . DISORGANIZATION 

b) Ethnic and Racial Groups a) Personal Disorganization 

¢) Social Stratification b) Social Disorganization 

d) The Church and Religion 


354. Die Juden und Europa [The Jews and anti-Semitism 


can be understood fully only in the light of a clear knowledge of National Socialism. 
This anti-Semitism is the apostle of the new totalitarian order and had its origin in the 
destruction of German liberalism. The World War of 1914-18 left in its wake wide- 
spread unemployment with which Europe was never able to 7 er. Out of 
e failure to provide work for the large masses there arose a fascist bureaucracy of 
military, political, and industrial dictators who succeeded in solving the problem of un- 
employment by the use of absolute and unscrupulous authoritarianism. Since the eco- 
nomic position of the Jew rested largely upon his activities in commerce and finance, 
he found himself in a helpless position when these functions were taken over by the 
totalitarian state and economic freedom was destroyed. Having been vitally associated 
with the economic life of the nation, he has been held responsible for all the misfortunes 
of the state. Anti-Semitisin thus serves today as a powerful weapon of propaganda in 
favor of National Socialism not only in Germany but in other countries as well. It is 
naive to suppose that anti-Semitism in Germany will ~~ through the operation 
of inner forces alone, for the recurring crises of economic liberalism, during which im- 
portant changes could take place, have been largely eliminated by the suppression of 
economic freedom. Anti-Semitism can be eliminated only through tireless struggle 
inst the authoritarian state—-Max Horkheimer, Zeitschrift fiir Sozialforschung, 
(1939), 115-36. (IIT, e.) H. B. 


355. The Society of Prehistoric China.—During the last decades the scientific world 
has been stirred by a series of discoveries in the field of Chinese archeology which have 
considerable sociological significance. Western and Chinese scholars have excavated the 
remains of Sinanthropus or Peking man and of a highly stratified Stone Age. The exist- 
ence of this primitive man reveals the depth of human history in China and a coherence 
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in this history from its earliest beginnings. From the standpoint of Chinese history 
Sinanthropus belongs to a very early Paleolithic period which chronologically is older 
than the Neanderthal man. This places him far back in the dawn of history, between 
200,000 and 500,000 years before our time. He is more closely related to the Mongolian 
race than to the European Neanderthal man, on one side, and to the whites and Negroes, 
on the other. It seems that his civilization was peasant and democratic and probably 
characterized by matriarchal elements. With stored crops, with cattle and metal, a 
new social differentiation occurred. Richer and more powerful groups developed along- 
side poorer and weaker ones. War intensified the new differentiation and facilitated the 
establishment of a closed upper group. Border wars between China’s late Neolithic and 
early Aeneolithic rural communities, on one hand, and nomadic cattle breeders, on the 
other, undoubtedly itensified the growing social differentiation of the ener A planting 
communities. From the standpoint of the development of its socioeconomic forces, the 
character of the basic factors of production and their technical and social] interplay as- 
sume decisive significance—K. A. Wittfogel, Zeitschrift fiir Sozialforschung, VIII 
(1939), 138-86. (IIIa, b,c.) H. B. 


356. Zur Virginitét der Gott-Mutter [The Virginity of the God-Mother].—The 
psychological nature of virginity is obscured by the special meaning and value attached 
to Se virginity in the conflict between matriarchy and patriarchy. The origi- 
nal meaning was derived from the moon-goddess who symbolized woman as man’s op 
site, but who was herself not a virgin. Prior to man’s knowledge of his own reproductive 
function the mother of the young god was a virgin and his father a god. With the con- 
flict between male and female arising from the discovery of man’s part in reproduction 
a psychic separation from the mother took place and became the foundation of all 
religions of myths of rebirth. The young god becomes God through rebirth. The sae | 
god is incomplete but attains completion through woman who is mother, wife, an 
daughter. God is a product of mother and son as a unity: the mother as a virgin and 
the son as a mystical spirit. The virgin principle becomes in the Christian Trinity the 
Holy Spirit—the dove, male symbol of spiritual procreation, the attribute of goddesses. 


Du Bois-Reymond, Zentralblatt fiir Psychotherapie, XI (1939), 346-59. (IIId.) 


357. Die Organisation der amtlichen Statistik in den Hauptkulturstaaten [The 
Organization of Official Statistics in the Principal Civilized Countries]——The whole 
history of official statistics is permeated by the problem whether one should collect the 
data in one central office or allow the various departments to collect and publish their 
data in their special fields of governmental activity. Although the departmentalization 
of the statistical work has many disadvantages ( of precision in definitions, over- 
lapping with other departments, duplication of work, and increased cost), there has 
nevertheless taken place a considerable decentralization in recent decades in all coun- 
tries. In many countries labor, business, and agricultural statistics have been singled 
out and handled by the respective state departments. Only population, divorce, sui- 
cide, and election statistics have been handled by the central bureaus of the countries. 
International statistics have not achieved centralization. International agricultural sta- 
tistics are handled by the Institute in Rome; trade and business statistics are collected 
in Brussels; and medical statistics by the Office International de l’Hygiene in Paris. 
The unhealthy departmentalization should not be confounded with the very valuable 
geographical decentralization of the central bureau, which makes for a more concrete 
and significant collection and tabulation of data through familiarity with local pe 
ee —F. Zahn, Allgemeines statistisches Archiv, Sx (1933), 241-50. (Ic.) 


358. Die Entwicklung der deutschen Hochschulstatistik in den letzten Jahren 
[Recent Developments of Statistics in the Field of Higher Learning in Germany].—The 
German statistics dealing with the field of higher learning go back only to 1909. From 
that year on, a few tables on the number of students and instructors were published. 
Since 1925 very detailed questionnaires have become the basis of a more intensive 
quantitative analysis of the student body. Since 1928, and especially since 1932, this 
procedure has been supplemented by information on the student’s age, religion, previous 
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training and employment, employment during university attendance, length of univer- 
sity attendance, and father’s occupation and position. The academic teaching body is 
classified by rank and number of courses taught for each department. Another tabula- 
tion shows the enrolment in required and nonrequired courses. The statistics of ex- 
aminations, which present the number of students who failed and passed examinations, 
the grades received, sex, and high-school training, are especially important for predic- 
tions on the chances of placement on the professional labor market. A collection of data 
on size and age distribution of soma oe pe groups increases the exactness of the esti- 
mee Mueller, Allgemeines statistisches Archiv, XXTII (1933), 251-56. 


359. Der innerstaatliche Bevilkerungsaustausch [The Internal Balance of the 
Population].—International migration and internal migration are caused by unequal 
distribution of production factors. The freedom to leave one residence and to settle in 
another place is the legal precondition for internal migration. This right was granted to 
the European populations in the beginning of the nineteenth century. One form of in- 
ternal] balance of the population is the creation of industries in the agricultural districts 
themselves, thus nities the peasants or farmers to gain additional income through 
“secondary” industrial occupation. The rural-urban migration, which is better de- 
scribed as a movement from agriculture toward industry, is mainly caused by the im- 
possibility of increasing the amount of arable land. Where the balance of population is 
achieved by migration we distinguish between (1) temporary migrations which are 
seasonal migrations and daily or weekly commutations between the place of residence 
and the place of work and (2) permanent migrations which are permanent change of 
residence. Temporary migrations arise out of the lack of occupational opportunities in 
the place of residence and from strong motive for living away from the place of work. 
Permanent migrations are mainly due to the desire to improve one’s lot, to make one’s 
Wolk Mombert, Allgemeines statistisches Archiv, XXIII (1933), 373-97. 

a.) E.R. 


360. Soziale Wanderungen [Vertical Mobility].—The regular census which informs 
us about the occupational and social structure of the German population gives us insight 
into the growth or decline of a social group but does not throw light on the vertical 
mobility of a single person or family. Every member of our society is born into a social 
stratum. Within one generation social migration can take place either through the ac- 
quiring of a (professional) skill or through marriage (especially for women). Vertical 
mobility which is based on the acquiring of income or wealth is usually slower and is 
achieved mainly in the later part of one’s life-career. The German peasants are the 
main group which participated in the vertical mobility: not only was labor recruited 
from it, but lower- and middle-income groups in business, civil service, and white-collar 
occupations are, to a high degree, of peasant origin. With the beginning of industrializa- 
tion the trades and craft groups likewise migrated into labor and white-collar occupa- 
tions. While an earlier investigation found that only one-sixth of the professional people 
came from middle-income groups, now one-half of the intelligentsia has a middle-class 
background. The fact that the number of professionals who rise from the proletariat or 
the peasantry directly is negligible indicates clearly that it takes a few generations to 
climb to the highest strata of society. At the same time it becomes evident that one is 
no longer justified in talking of a castelike separation between various strata of the 
German = Thus the struggle between different classes loses its meaning.—J. 
Nothaas, Allgemeines statistisches Archiv, XXIII (1933), 472-77. (IllIc.) E. R. 


361. Le Réle du raisonnement par analogie dans les sciences sociales [The Role of 
Argument by Analogy in the Social Sciences].—There is a fundamental difference be- 
tween physical sciences and sociology. Sociology deals with like or analogous facts, 
nonrecurrent in the same manner and always presenting an historical aspect. Consider- 
ing the complexity of social facts it appears difficult to formulate precise rules for the 
use of analogies. An analogical judgment consists of (1) an analysis of the respective 
traits studied, (2) the isolation of these traits, and (3) the formulation of an hypothesis 
of analogy; that is, a supposition that certain facts, though different, are of a similar 
nature or fulfil the same function. After these preliminary operations come the following 
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steps: (1) verification of the hypothesis and (2) application of inductive methods similar 
to those formulated by J. S. Mill. It is then possible to enumerate and establish the 
indices of presence, absence, difference, and concomitant variations. If after these opera- 
tions it is feasible to formulate a law or generalization, the law or generalization is really 
nothing more than an enlargement of a judgment through analogy. Seaery analogies 
in sociology are partial, i.e., those in which the analogy has a bearing on only a few of 
the constituent elements. A second form of analogy has no bearing on the constituent 
elements but on the interrelationships of these elements, or on the laws which govern a 
phenomenon. In this instance the analogy serves to suggest workable hypotheses. So- 
ciology makes use of argument by analogy in two main directions: (1) comparing social 
facts with facts studied by other sciences (e.g., comparing social equilibrium with physi- 
cal equilibrium) and (2) comparing analogous facts in different societies fulfilling an 
analogous function. This constitutes the comparative method which plays the most im- 
portant role in sociological investigations. The hypothesis of homology plays a sig- 
nificant role in sociology, though frequently latent or self-evident in most generaliza- 
tions. Hypotheses of the homology of certain fundamental elements in diverse societies 
are somewhat more legitimate than hypotheses based on analogies between problems of 
sociology and those of other sciences. "Phe fact to be borne in mind is that through these 
hypotheses one should _— only facts of the same order, i.e., limited to the social 
(veh) a eee evue internationale de sociologie, XLVII (1939), 441-52. 

a,b.) S. M.S. 


362. Les Sociologies et la sociologie (des querrelles des écoles a l’unité de la science) 
[Sociologies and Sociology (From the Conflict of Schools to a Unity of Science) ].—Con- 
sidering the bad straits in which contemporary sociology finds itself, the following points 
stand out: (1) the organismic school does not seem to have survived; (2) the psycholo- 
gistic school, and more specifically the school of Tarde, has practically no followers even 
among the authors who see in the individual a fundamental reality; (3) the school of 
Durkheim, principally in France, has a significant following of scholars and researchers; 
(4) the independent sociologists continue with their tasks having as a common interest 
only opposition to Durkheimian imperialism; and (5) Catholic sociology whose aim 
toward scientific objectivity is subordinated to religious principles. Sorokin mentions 
no less than twenty-eight t of sociologies. It would be possible to arrive at a unity 
in diversity in sociology if the authors would free themselves of exclusiveness and let 
their facts be demonstrable. Some progress has been made in this direction: Bouglé and 
Raffault in their Elements de sociologie borrowed from numerous authors, sometimes of 
distinctly opposing points of view. A division of labor among the specialists of the social 
sciences may be conceived of as an important element in the resolution of the conflict 
between the various schools. The logical development should be toward a synthesis 
broader than sociology, a “science of man in his totality,” a notion advanced by Marcel 
Mauss, who indicated that the science to be formed should be based on biology, an- 
thropology, ethnology, psychology, and the particular sociologies (economics, politics, 
jurisprudence, linguistics, aesthetics, etc.). The trend is toward this type of general 
“unosus Ouy, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLVII (1939), 463-02. 
a,b.) S. M.S. 


363. La Circoncision [Circumcision] (Continuwed).—Psychoanalysis formulates an 
interpretation of circumcision that has a universal character. Allendy indicates that 
circumcision is linked to the problem of castration on the unconscious level. In analyz- 
ing neurotics it is often found that they suffer anxiety or its equivalent, the desire of 
castration. Certain collective neuroses found among the sterilized of Bayonne or among 
the Skoptzi in Rumania are but the consequences of this haunting fear. Schiff indicates 
that in the Far East there exists an epidemic of neuroses of a hypochrondriacal form, 
which resolves itself into an anxiety of castration. The psychoanalysts point out that 
this anxiety is the result of conflicts between the sexual instincts and the social or 
familial exigencies (most often the emotional rivalry with the father or brother). These 
conflicts give rise to feelings of inferiority, hostility, and guilt, leading to a fear of pun- 
ishment—castration. Griaule points out that among the people practicing circumcision 
the masculine principle is predominant: the gods, the totems, the masks, and the effigy 
of an immense crocodile (phallic symbol) all indicate male ascendancy. Among those 
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people circumcision figures as a form of castration. The opinions of many authors of 
different epochs corroborate the observations of the psychoanalysts in their interpreta- 
tion of circumcision. All consider it a form of sacrifice symbolizing a moderate castra- 
tion. This mutilation is both an act of submission on the part of the individual to a 
superior principle and a condition of his admission by a social group. It signifies thus a 
partial renunciation of one’s individuality and personal passions. Griaule points out 
that among the Somonos the predominant role of women in the ceremony of circumci- 
sion indicates an Oedipus complex. The Oedipus guilt, however, is not only masculine; 
the females share it, for among many people the girls are submitted to rites of puberty 
equally coercive and as painful as circumcision. Circumcision is to be regarded as a 
prophylactic against neuroses and as a social training. Abbé Jury points out that in 
admitting that circumcision constitutes a liquidation of the Oedipus complex, of the 
anxiety of castration and an adaptation to social life, it should also be borne in mind 
that these consequences cannot be the same for a young infant or an adolescent. He be- 
lieves that at the age of five—the age of expansion of the Oedipus complex, the first guilt 
feelings, the first anxieties of castration—circumcision should assume for the troubled 
subconscious the symbol of a definitive castration. Among adolescents, however, this 
operation would symbolize the castrator, causing states of anxiety. Circumcision, then, 
will permit him to expiate and liquidate his diffuse guilt feelings. After that process the 
adolescent will enter into the society of other men with the full right of enjoying his 
virility. Taylor points out that circumcision should be viewed as a symbolic sacrifice, 
and Grutshacnidler states that this operation, necessitated by the psyche, has a religious 
impress and seems to correspond to the unconscious scruples. The psychoanalytic in- 
terpretation of circumcision, viewing it as a moderate castration interrelated with the 
great unconscious conflicts, individual and collective, appears to be an explanation that 
coincides with the aspects described by anthropological and ethnological studies.— 
L’ Hygiéne mentale, II (1938), 88-97 (IIa.) S. M.S. 


364. Prophilaxie de la delinquance juvenile et depistage scolaire [The Prevention of 
Juvenile Delinquency and Truancy].—Prevention of crime and delinquency can be con- 
sidered to have two major aims: (1) for those delinquents with court records the task 
would be to devise means of preventing recidivism and (2) the ideal goal should be to 
prevent incipient delinquency. This presupposes the possibility of foreseeing to a certain 
extent the delinquency. It is very seldom that the delinquency takes place suddenly, 
like an unexpected accident in the life of a person. In studying the past of delinquents 
one discovers generally two series of facts. In 20-25 per cent of the cases the environ- 
ment, education, and general mode of life have played an important role in producing 
the delinquency. In other instances there are individual factors which honk be first 
pens eam such as abnormalities of a constitutional nature. In pursuing a policy of 
preventing delinquency, it is essential to find these abnormalities. The period of the 
child’s schooling is the most propitious for this task for these reasons: (1) the school 

- environment permits a rapid detection of the mental defects and deficiencies for social 
adaptation; &y = period of ee it is easy to observe the infractions 
against the rules and laws which all children have to obey. From the standpoint of 
prevention of crime and delinquency those infractions are important leads. As soon as 
the cause for the infraction against the rules of the school have been detected, those 
children should be submitted to a series of psychiatric examinations. The teachers 
should be instructed to be alert in determining immediately those cases that cause dis- 
orders and those that are retarded. The main problem is to co-ordinate the recommen- 
dations resulting from the psychiatric examinations with the respective families that 
would have to follow the therapeutic measures. The specific abnormalities found as a 
result of the repeated psychiatric examinations will serve as criteria for limiting the 

riod of schooling in those instances where a trades-school training is more feasible. 

he school environment thus represents a particularly favorable medium for the pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquency.—M. Badonnel, L’ Hygiéne mentale, XX XIII (1938), 
135-42. (Va, 6.) S. M.S. 


365. Sur quelques faits caracteristiques de differenciation juridique [On Certain 
Characteristic Facts of Juridical Differentiation]|—Durkheim’s view that law is es- 
sentially the same as custom but serves as its more strongly organized framework is one- 
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sided, the difference between law and custom being one of quality, and the difference 
between their sanctions not clear enough to differentiate them. To discover the essen- 
tial character, and hence the difference between law and custom, one must go to their 
origins by the method of comparative history, seeking the objective conditions cor- 
responding to this difference. Among all prescientific mentalities there is no distinction 
between religious, moral, and legal rules. Ali examples of law fall in the same evolution- 
ary line, the Roman law being the most perfect. The Chinese were ruled by ritual only, 
except for a short period of war in which an attempt was made to introduce new rules 
into the system by appealing to the idea of the king as supporter of the universal order. 
Indian custom was also ritualistic and familial; but, when law appeared with a king, it 
was completely rate from religion and justified on utilitarian motives of collective 
interest. Hebrew law was oral, codified slightly by Moses, and interpreted by the kings 
and priests who acted as judges. It was very conservative, attempting to restore ancient 
nomadic customs for use in a complex society. Among the Greeks the family was the 
original source of morals, and, although restricted in influence by the democratic state, 
it remained very important, so that the distinction between law and morality was never 
clear. Roman law alone shows complete development. During the period of the tribes 
(gentes) ruled by chiefs, customary rules were the only ones. When the republic was 
established and the plebeians gained power, getting their own magistrates and as- 
semblies, their desire for equality with other classes gave rise to the codification of the 
law in the Twelve Tables, but it remained a secret discipline until the formulas were re- 
vealed, when it became secular. This changed the law itself little but made procedure 
very strict. Thus history shows the tendency of law to divorce itself from and even to 
oppose morals. The most important condition for this is the agreement between the 
new rule and public power. Here must be sought the essential character of law as such; 
all other elements are merely consequences of this ent.—René Hubert, Archives 
de philosophie du droit et de sociologte juridique, VI (1936), 7-28. (Ia.) J. S. 


366. Sur le mensonge chez les enfants [On Lying in Children].—Observers of chil- 
dren have almost always considered lying among them to be universal but of little im- 
portance. The reason for this is that we view lying as a grave offense—a deliberate 
deception of others—and we do not like to attribute such motives to children. But we 
need not conceive of lying in such moral terms; we may see it as a mere conscious alter- 
ing of the truth. The child lies not for the sake of hypocrisy but to present his acts in a 
way which will appear agreeable to the adult. The adult’s reactions are unforeseeable, 
and the child lies as a precaution. Also, life itself is in many respects unpredictable by 
the child, and he lies here, too, to protect himself against what he feels to be life’s 
vagaries. This deception appearing so early in the child serves not only to preserve his 
sensitivity and tranquility but also to assist in creating and conserving his personality. 
Journal de psychologie normale et pathologique, XX XV (1938), 230- 
44. a.) F. E. 


367. Le Sens de la propriété chez les enfants [The Sense of Ownership in Children].— 
The sense of private ownership in children is not innate or instinctive. Observations 
on a pair of girl twins lead to the hypothesis that the spontaneous es — 
young children is to consider all objects around them as common from whi 
may take according to the desire of the moment. But gradually this tendency comes to 
be replaced in our society by an altogether different tendency of the permanent posses- 
sion of objects and their exclusive use. Appearing with this sense of individual owner- 
ship is a sense of responsibility and obligation for the objects. This latter tendency is a 
social acquisition which develops with and through | . It is built up by the 
definitions of the parents who impose it because it is to their own interest to do so.— 
tite Journal de psychologie normale et pathologique, XX XV (1938), 245-68. 

a.) F. E. 
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